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Arr. I.—Mahommed and Mahommedanism. 


Mohammed and Mohammedanism.' By R. Bosworth Smitrx. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. Second Edition. 


* )\ ff AHOMMEDANISM was spread by the sword.” Such 
is the explanation usually given by Christians, and 
not denied by Mahommedans, to account for the rapid 
spread of the religion of the latter. But this only shifts the 
problem a little further back. Whence came its power to 
wield the sword? What deadened the keenness of the 
sword in the hands of those whom it conquered? Will that 
power still remain in Mahommedanism when its favourite 
weapon has been wrested from its grasp? The terror once. 
inspired by the name of Islam has passed away. The ques- 
tion is no longer which faith can inspire the most devoted 
warriors, and equip the most powerful armies. The political 
battle has been fought, and Islam exists only by the forbear- 
ance or divisions of Christendom. It may be that we shall 
yet see “an outburst of stern fanaticism which, armed 
with the courage of despair, obliterating as it did among the 
tribes of the Caucasus in the Circassian war even the imme 
morial schism of Sunni and Shiah, may hurl once more in 
simple self-defence the united strength of the Crescent upon 
' I have preferred adhering to the ordinary English spelling of the word. 


The nearest way of representing it in English letters is Moshummud. 
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the vanguard of advancing Christendom.” But the only 
result of such a movement will be to hasten the inevitable 
catastrophe, and force Islam to hold its faith under the 
constraints of Christian rule. But when the decisive battle 
has been fought between Christendom and Islam, there 
remains to be fought the battle between Christianity and 
Mahommedanism. 

There can be no doubt that in this Christianity is 
advancing to its true position. In disengaging itself from 
those geographical limitations and political supports which 
went to form our idea of Christendom, and in relying on its 
own inherent power, it is arriving after centuries at the 
position assigned to it by its founder, who said, ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

On the other hand, the welding of the State and the Church 
into one body, the making of political life only a part of 
religious life to be entirely directed by it, the limitation to 
those lands where religion can command the power of the 
sword, which go to form our conception of Islam, have 
hitherto been considered essentials of the Mahommedan 
religion, without which it must ere long die. But there are 
facts in the history of Mahommedanism which refute this 
idea. It is maintaining itself in China, where it has never 
had political power. It is spreading itself in regions of Africa, 
where it has never unsheathed the sword. It is maintaining 
itself, if not increasing, in India, where it has had the power 
of the sword and lost it, and where the loss seems only to 
have increased its vitality as a religion. 

These facts shew that the power of the sword is only an 
accident in Mahommedanism, and call for an impartial 
examination into the source of the spiritual hold which it 
has on the hundred and twenty millions who profess it. 
Especially do they call to such an examination those 
Christians, who consider that their Master's commission to 
disciple all nations includes Mahommedans also. Unless 
the real strength of the system be measured, the extent 
of our task cannot be realised; we shall be baffled and 
discouraged. 

Mr Bosworth Smith, whose book heads this article, has 
therefore done a good service to the Christians of Great 
Britain, by telling them all that has to be said in favour of 





Mr Bosworth Smith's Conclusions. 3 


Mahommed and his religion from a Christian point of view. 
His object ‘‘ has been, if possible, to render some measure 
of that justice to Mahommed and his religion which has 
been all too long and is still too generally denied to them.” 
This he has accomplished in a fearless, candid spirit, with a 
perspicuity of arrangement and lucidity of style, which 
enable the reader easily to grasp his argument, and leave 
him hardly conscious of the great labour which the book 
must have involved. By his plan he is led to dwell on the 
favourable points of Mahommed’s character and career; but 
he does not ignore, though he seeks to palliate, the serious 
blemishes by which they were defaced. While admiring 
Mahommed, he reserves worship for Christ. But allowing 
the incontestable superiority of Christianity, he maintains 
that “‘ Mahommedanism is after all an approach to Chris- 
tianity, and perhaps the nearest approach to it which the 
unprogressive part of humanity can ever attain in masses.” 
And he therefore concludes :— 

“The two great religions which started from kindred soil, the one 
from Mecca, the other from Jerusalem, might work in their respective 
spheres—the one the religion of progress, the other of stability ; the one 
of a complex, the other of a simple life ; the one dwelling more upon the 
inherent weakness of human nature, the other on its inherent dignity ; 
the one the religion of the best part of Asia and Africa, the other of 
Europe and America—each rejoicing in the success of the other, each 
supplying the other’s wants in a generous rivalry for the common good 
of humanity” (p. 338). 

Of Mahommed he says :— 

“ Mahommed to the end of his life claimed for himself that title only 
with which he had begun, and which the highest philosophy and the 


truest Christianity will one day, I venture to believe, agree in yielding 
to him, that of a prophet, a very prophet of God” (p. 344). 


These conclusions, startling as they may appear, are yet 
advanced as the result of careful investigation, and must not 
be hastily rejected. I propose, therefore, to examine the 
main points in the rise and development of Mahommedanism 
suggested by this book, and to see what grounds there are 
for accepting or rejecting these conclusions. 

At the outset I must join issue with Mr Smith as to the 
principle on which such an investigation is to be conducted. 
For I cannot but consider his plan calculated to veil the 

1 P. 292, 
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strength as well as the weakness of the religion which he 
describes. He has dwelt more on those general claims 
which Mahommed has to our admiration as a man, than on 
those special qualifications which fitted him for being the 
founder of an Eastern religion; more on the points of 
resemblance between Mahommedanism and Christianity, 
than on the points of difference, which made the former 
more readily accepted by the nations that now hold it. He 
starts with the following principle :— 

“Tt is this that, for the purposes of scientific investigation, religions 
must be regarded as differing from one another in degree rather than in 
kind. This is the one postulate, itself the result of a careful induction, 


upon which the existence of any true science of religion must depend” 
(p. 64). 


Now, while this is true in the sense in which Mr Smith 
afterwards develops it, that we cannot for scientific purposes 
divide religions into true and false, or natural and super- 
natural, it is equally true that the science of religion has 
established two conclusions ; that, in so far as the object of 
faith is concerned, religions do differ in kind; and that 
each race of man is characterised by its peculiar kind of 


religious belief. Some religions are monotheistic, others 
polytheistic ; some are theistic, and others pantheistic. 
Semitic nations are more inclined to theism, Aryan nations 
to pantheism. Some forms of Hindu pantheism rise to a 
higher level than some forms of Mahommedan theism. 
Buddhism again is atheistic in its basis, and is thus in its 
divine aspect infinitely below Mahommedanism, but in its 
human aspect it is very much above its rival. These 
religions are to be looked on as advancing on parallel lines, 
differing in degree within themselves, rather than as all 
occupying the same line in different degrees. 

The bearing of these facts on the question in hand is 
seen at once when we come to consider the land in which 
Mahommedanism had its rise. The birthplace of Mahom- 
medanism is not less significant than the birthplace of 
Christianity. Mr Bosworth Smith draws a vivid picture of 
Arabia and its inhabitants, of the bracing, stimulating air of 
the desert, and its influence in making the inhabitants 
elastic and quick; of the passion for liberty, the affection 
for his tribe, the devotion to hospitality, the appetite for 





Characteristics of Semitic Religion. 5 


plunder, the respect for valour, the love of poetry which 
characterise the true Bedouin of the desert. He also gives 
a brief but adequate sketch of the various religions that 
prevailed in Arabia; but he does not dwell on the main fact 
to be taken into account in a scientific treatment of the 
religion to which that land gave birth, that its inhabitants 
were Semites, uninfluenced by the ideas of other races, the 
only Semitic race beside the Jews that had not accepted 
Christianity. 

Now, the Semitic race has always conceived of God as a 
personal ruler, a supreme will, to which the will of man 
must bow. Hence God is with them the ruler of the state, 
the giver of the law, as well as the object of worship. Poly- 
theism with them assumed the form of a god for each nation, 
whom all in that nation must implicitly obey, and who in 
turn protected and increased that nation. This sentiment 
is expressed in the Moabitish Stone with regard to Chemosh 
as distinctly as it is in the Old Testament with regard to 
Jahveh. Some of the Hebrew worshippers of Jahveh con- 
ceded the power of Chemosh with regard to the neighbouring 
nations.’ The worship of other gods is spoken of in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as the worship of gods of other nations, 
and had thus a political as well as a religious aspect. The 
Semitic nations could thus rise, or rather return, to the 
conception of the one God only by investing the god of their 
nation with the ideas of universality. This is what the Jews 
alone in olden times arrived at. They believed in Jahveh 
as the only Elohim—the Lord as the only God—and there- 
fore they anticipated the ultimate supremacy of the Jewish 
kingdom, a coming universal theocracy. 

The Aryan or Indo-Germanic nations, on the other hand, 
approached God through his works, and their polytheism took 
the form of deifying and worshipping the creature. They were 
thus led to the pantheistic conception of God as in every- 
thing, as everything; and so to regard man as partaking of 
the divine nature. Their mythology represented the gods 
as taking human forms, and heroes as being elevated to 
divinity. Thus with them the Fatherhood of God came to 
occupy @ foremost place. ‘ Father” was the natural epithet 
for Zevg with the Greeks. In the Latin term Ju-piter, the 


1 Judges xi. 24. 
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two words are indissolubly bound.’ The idea of the incar- 
nation was thus much more akin to the Aryan than to the 
Semitic conception of God. 

But it was in a Semitic, not an Aryan, tribe that this idea 
became a reality. It was the Jews who gave birth to 
Immanuel, the fulfilment of the aspirations of Jew and 
Gentile, of Semite and Aryan alike. They had by their 
history and position been brought more into contact with 
Aryan nations, more exposed to the political and philoso- 
phical currents that were influencing them, than any other 
Semitic tribe. At the same time they had by their exclusive 
polity been preserved more distinct than any other tribe. 
While their conception of God had been that of a sovereign, 
they had not been without presages of his character as a 
father, both for the whole tribe* and for its head.* Thus 
the soil was prepared for the seed of a universal religion. 
And at last the Messiah, the universal ruler of the Jews, 
appeared as the God-man of the Aryans. He was the Word 
of God, and the Son of God. His life and death is the 
supreme expression of the law of the Supreme Lawegiver, 
that by which he will judge the world; his divine nature 
shews the strength in which that law can be obeyed. 

But he was rejected by the Jews. Their Semitic instincts 
recoiled in horror from the idea of God being man—of man 
being anything higher than the servant of God. ‘For a 
good work we stone thee not”—Christ is here recognised as 
fulfilling the law—“‘but for blasphemy, and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God.”* Such was the ground 
which led to the final rejection of their long looked-for 
Messiah. It is the “glory of Israel” to have produced the 
one instance of a faith which could satisfy all the true 
aspirations of all the races of mankind. It is their shame 
and ruin to have rejected it for themselves. 

But while the rejection of Christianity by the Jews ruined 
them, it no doubt injuriously affected Christianity. It was 
appropriated by the nations of Europe from the Greeks to 
the Teutons, who eagerly accepted from the Jews the only 
realisation of their desires which transcended them. But, 


1 See Fairbairn’s Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History. 
2 Isa. i. 2, Ixiii. 16; Jer, iii, 4, 14. 3 Ps, ii. 7, lxxxix. 26, 27. 
* John x. 33. 
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being left without the counterpoise of Jewish influence, they 
impressed it with the characteristics of their own thought, 
and thus made it more and more one-sided. Metaphysical 
discussion, definition of doctrine, elaboration of creeds, 
assumed constantly more prominence. ‘The relation of 
the Son to the Father and the nature of the Trinity 
formed the battle-field for various sects. Mary was declared 
the mother of God. Salvation was made to depend on 
intellectual assent to these dogmas, not on a living faith, a 
true sonship evidencing itself by obedience to the law of 
God, especially to that law as revealed in Christ. Thus 
Christianity became less and less suited to the Semitic 
nations; and though, with their old faiths worn and faded, 
and their political existence annihilated by the more power- 
ful Aryan nations, the most of them did for a time accept 
it, yet they afterwards rejected it so completely and appar- 
ently so conclusively as almost to fill with despair the 
Christian who looks forward to the universal sway of his 
faith. There is thus scientific truth in the hopes of those 
who look to the conversion of the Jews as the means by 
which the religion of Christ is to be made universal. They 
may bring into prominence those elements of Christianity 
which most commend it to the Semitic mind. “If the fall 
of them be the riches of the world, and the diminishing 
of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their 
fulness? For if the casting away of them be the reconciling 
of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life 
from the dead ?’’' 

Christianity, then, had lost much of its Semitic element ; 
it had not a firm hold on the Semitic nations, and did not 
exercise a very elevating influence on them. There yet 
remained to be produced a faith which would embody the 
Semitic conception of God, and be tested as a religion for 
the Semites, and for the whole world. 

There was but one land in which such a faith could spring 
up, and that was Arabia. It was the only Semitic courttry 
where the Semitic religion had not attempted high forms of 
theistic faith, or been affected by foreign influences. It was 
peopled with tribes mostly of Abrahamic descent. The sea 
and the desert had preserved it from conquest by even the 

1 Rom. xi. 12, 15, 
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greatest of this world’s conquerors. A few caravans yearly 
for the purposes of merchandise were all that connected its 
inhabitants with the outer world, or brought them into 
contact with foreign ideas. They retained dim traditions of 
their great ancestor. His faith in the one God formed a 
background to the gross idolatry with which it had been 
overlaid. Their cult had degenerated to a worship of stones 
and images, representing local deities. Like all Semitic 
idolatry, theirs was associated with abominable cruelties. 
It had been developed without foreign influence, and was 
already falling into decrepitude. Many colonies of the 
Jews, driven from their native land by the destruction of 
Jerusalem and by the wars of Hadrian, had settled in Arabia. 
Christianity, too, had made a sporadic progress there ; but, 
corrupted as it was, had not generally commended itself to the 
Arabs. The principal effects of contact with these two theistic 
religions seem to have been a revival of the Abrahamic 
tradition, a stirring up of the reminiscence of the one God 
whom he worshipped, an awakening of religious thought and 
inquiry. Thus the Arabs had been as much secluded from 
foreign relationships as the Jews had been exposed to them. 
The Semitic mind had among them been lying fallow for ages, 
and now was beginning to be disturbed by higher influences. 
Here, if anywhere, the Semitic idea of God was likely to 
germinate, to spring into a vigorous growth, and bind into a 
vigorous unity the scattered elements of Semitic nationality. 
The hour had come, and the man came too in the person 
of Mahommed. I make little account of what Renan says, 
that Islam owes more to Abu Bakr than to Mahommed. It 
does so just in the same way that Christianity owes more to 
Paul than to Christ. It was Mahommed who gave to the new 
faith form and character. We cannot dissociate the faith from 
the prophet, nor understand it without knowing the main 
incidents of his life, and the main traits of his character.’ 
Mahommed was born in Mecca, on the 20th of April 
578 a.v. He was of the tribe of the Coreish, one of the 
most powerful in Arabia. He was early left an orphan, but 
was well cared for by his relatives. He does not seem to 
have learned reading or writing ; but he had great natural 


1 For a full account of Mahommed’s life the best book in English is The 
Life of Mahomet, by Sir William Muir. 4 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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gifts, and was good at business. At the age of twelve he 
accompanied his uncle on a trading expedition to Syria. 
At the age of twenty-five he was employed by a rich widow, 
named Khadijah, to take charge of a similar expedition to 
the same land. Of this trust he acquitted himself so well 
that she offered him her hand. Though she was fifteen 
years his senior he accepted her, and they remained happily 
united for twenty-four years. To the day of her death he 
was faithful to her, and to the day of his death he cherished 
her memory with affection and respect. These are the 
principal events of Mahommed’s life up to the age of forty, 
when he began to assume the prophetic office. His char- 
acter is represented as having been singularly chaste, 
upright, and amiable in a land where these virtues were by 
no means common. “ Hast thou not been loving to thy 
kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbours, faithful to thy word, and 
ever a defender of the truth?” were the words with which 
his wife encouraged him when he was in doubt as to his 
prophetic mission. Mr Smith has dwelt on those incidents 
which illustrate the nobility of Mahommed’s character; 
but he is prone to gloss over those incidents which dim it. 
In this he has made a mistake, even for his own purpose ; 
the shades help to bring out the lights. Mahommed was 
an Arab, and was not free from the faults of an Arab. 
Vindictiveness, cruelty, treachery, and lust were latent 
in his character; and though generally held in check by 
his better qualities, they manifested themselves on occasion, 
and helped to give character to the religion which he pro- 
mulgated. 

At about the age of forty Mahommed began to appear as 
a teacher and a prophet. Referring the reader to Mr 
Smith’s work for the incidents accompanying the com- 
mencement of his prophetic career, I proceed at once to the 
doctrines which he taught. His first teachings were entirely 
pure and lofty. The great truth which had laid hold of his 
mind was, that there is no god but God, a righteous law- 
giver and judge, who would reward the righteous and punish 
the wicked. The earliest suras' of the Koran are filled 
with visions of the terrors of the judgment day :— 


1 Sura is the name given to the divisions or chapters in which the Koran 
is written. 
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‘* On that day mankind shall be like unto moths scattered abroad, 
And the mountains shall be like unto wool of divers colours carded ; 
Then truly, whosesoever balances are heavy,' he shall enter into a life of 
happiness, 
And whosesoever balances are light, to him verily appertaineth the pit. 
And what shall certify thee what the pit meaneth ? 
A raging Fire!” ? " 
Again— 
‘* Woe unto the backbiter and defamer, 
Unto him that heapeth up riches and numbereth them for the future ! 
He thinketh surely that his wealth shall be with him for ever. 
Nay! for verily he shall be cast into the crushing fire ; 
And what shall cause thee to know what the CRUSHING FIRE is ? 
The Fire of God kindled, 
Which shall mount above the hearts ; 
It shall verily rise above them as a covering 
Stretched upon lofty columns.” * 


There is nothing in this doctrine which is new. The 
Arab religion itself had the doctrine of the one God asa 
background, sadly blurred indeed, yet not so obliterated as 
to prevent the earnest thinker clearing it from the idolatry 
that defaced it. A future life was believed and symbolised 
by the Arabs. There were also echoes of purer faiths to be 
heard in Arabia. The Jewish and the Christian religions 
had, as we have seen, their representatives there; and, 
sadly corrupted as they had become, were yet witnesses to 
the same great truths which Mahommed taught, These 
circumstances, together with the opportunities which he 
had in his journeys to Syria, quite account for his arriving 
at the truths which he taught. It requires no great effort 
to believe that hundreds among the Arabs, as among other 
heathen nations, had come to believe in the one true God ; 
had ‘‘ understood from the things that are made his eternal 
power and Godhead ;” had conceived and even expressed the 
same truths which Mahommed uttered. He himself pro- 
fessed only to restore what was old. 

What was it then that gave these truths as uttered by 
Mahommed the importance of a new revelation? What 
enabled him so to receive and so to utter them as to make 
millions accept them, because he had uttered them, and be 
ready to sacrifice their lives in enforcing them ? 

1 That is, with good deeds. 


? Sura ci. trans., Sir William Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. ii. p. 62. 
3 Sura civ. do. 


Strength of his Religious Faculty. II 


I have in a previous article’ tried to shew that there is in 
all men a faculty of faith, or of religion, a faculty which 
makes man conscious of a power and will above man’s, and 
of his obligation to own and obey it. It cannot take the 
place of reason and experience in informing man as to what 
is true; but it enables him to grasp with power and with 
reality the conceptions of the unseen which he accepts. 
Two elements are thus to be taken into account in judging 
religious influence—the doctrines held, and the power of the 
religious faculty. 

Now, Mahommed had evidently, in the highest degree of 
development, this religious faculty, this power of seeing the 
unseen, of apprehending spiritual facts, with the same 
realism with which sight apprehends material facts. The 
hundreds who, we may believe, had previously apprehended 
the same truths, had done so as little more than speculative 
fancies. Mahommed grasped them as the truth for himself 
and all mankind. All teachings that differed from it were 
lies to be swept away without pity. He had not the learn- 
ing to enable him to distinguish how the false had come 
to be mingled with the true, and prove to his countrymen 
what they should believe. If he had been able, and tried to 
do so, he would have been nothing more than a philosophic 
teacher. But he arrived at his conclusions by another pro- 
cess—by the grasp which his religious faculty took of the 
truths that presented themselves to his mind. For him 
God was a more real person than any of the chiefs of Arabia. 
Heaven and hell surer realities than Mecca or Medina. All 
that sense and reason revealed to him was no more to be 
compared with the great truths that had possessed his soul 
than the mirage was to be compared with the oasis. 

The same fact of a powerful religious faculty goes far to 
account for the effect which his teaching had. It is difficult 
to describe personal influence ; and of all forms of influence, 
spiritual influence—that by which one man communicates 
to another the feeling of the reality of things unseen—is the 
most indefinable. Hence the influence which Mahommed 
exercised over his followers may be understood ; but it cannot 
be fully explained in words. Yet some anecdotes are related 
of him which shew how he must have stood out in this 

1 See British and Foreign Evangelical Review, January 1876. 
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respect. When the idolaters at Mecca began to be roused 
by his teaching, and found that bribes and threats were 


alike powerless to deter him, they expostulated with Abu 
Taleb, his guardian. 


“Abu Taleb, in his turn, expostulated kindly with his nephew. 
‘Should they array against me the sun on my right hand, and the moon 
on my left,’ said Mahommed, ‘ yet, while God should command me, I 
would not renounce my purpose’ ” (p. 119). 


Again, when he was obliged to flee from Mecca— 


“ Accompanied by Abu Bakr, he fled from the assassin’s knife, and 
took refuge on Mount Thor, a league from Mecca. For three days he 
lay concealed in a cavern there; the Kuraish pursuers scoured the 
country, thirsting for his blood. They approached the cavern. ‘ We are 
only two,’ said his trembling companion. ‘There is a third,’ said 
Mahommed, ‘ it is God himself’ ” (p. 123). 


These incidents shew how the religious faculty rose superior 
to sense. Here is another anecdote which shews how it 
could triumph over reason :— 


“ As the prophet was one day walking with his friends in the streets 
of the city, a woman came out, and earnestly requested him to enter her 
dwelling. He therefore went in, and found a large fire kindled on the 
hearth, with the children of his hostess warming themselves by it. After 
he was seated, the woman asked him, ‘Who is more merciful, God or 
1?’ *God, certainly, he replied. She then asked, ‘Do you think it 
possible that I can ever have the heart to throw any of my children into 
this fire?’ He answered,‘ No.’ ‘ Why, then, again asked the woman, 
‘O prophet of Allah, does God cast his creatures into the eternal fires of 


hell?’ The prophet wept, and then replied, ‘ Allah has so revealed it 
unto me.’ ”? 





These incidents bring out the strength of the faculty of 
faith in Mahommed—“ a power, in a certain sense, contra- 
dicted by sense and by reason, but yet a very real power ; 
neither sense nor reason being able to overcome it, while it 
alone is able to overcome both reason and sense.” They 
shew the basis of the vast influence which he exercised, 
the supreme reality which the doctrines he proclaimed had 
for his own mind, without which he could never have 
impressed this reality on his followers, and to which his 


eloquence and his political and military talents were only 
subsidiary aids. 


1 Wortabet, Religions in the East, p. 209. 
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And why did not such an earnest religious mind find rest 
in Christ? Mr Smith suggests three explanations—that 
the Christ known to him was the Christ, not of the Bible, 
but of tradition ; that the worship of saints and images, and 
the teaching about the Trinity, contradicted his fundamental 
idea of the unity of God; and that he saw that Christianity 
had failed. All of these are true to a certain extent. Yet I 
cannot but think that Mahommed could not possibly have 
accepted Christ’s teaching. It is true, indeed, as Mr Smith 
points out, that he speaks with great reverence of Christ, 
and that the Mahommedans to this day invoke peace on his 
head; but that is just for the same elements in his char- 
acter which led the Jews at first to accept him, his good 
deeds and his good words, transformed in the Koran into a 
feeble echo of Mahommed’s teaching. It is true also that 
the words, meaning generation and son, applied to Christ, 
and anathematised by Mahommed, do involve ideas of sex 
and physical paternity. Yet we have no reason to believe 
that, if Mahommed had heard his relation to the Father 
explained by Christ himself, he would not have joined those 
Jews who took up stones to stone him. The fundamental 


doctrine of Christ’s revelation, the Fatherhood of God, was 
an abomination to Mahommed. The short 112th Sura— 
** Say there is one God alone— 
God the Eternal ; 


He begetteth not, and he is not begotten, 
And there is none like unto him ”— 


is said to be equal to one-third of the whole Koran. 

The Jew worshipped God as a King, with an occasional 
suspicion that he might be something nearer to him. The 
Christian worships God as the same King, whom he has 
discovered to be his Father. The Mahommedan worships 
God as the same King, whom it would be insulting to call 
Father, and he is ready to slay anyone who thus insults 
him. This supplies us with a criterion to judge of the 
relationship of Christianity to Mahommedanism, and shews 
that they are as antagonistic as it is possible for two 
theistic religions to be. It is of the essence of Christianity 
to affirm the Fatherhood of God.~.It:is of the essence of 
Mahommedanism to deny the Fatherhood of God. The 
quarrel between Christians and Mahommedans is not, as 
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Mr Smith says, a quarrel between near relations, but a 
quarrel between sons and servants. 

But let us acknowledge, at the same time, that a good 
servant is better than a bad son; that a king is much more 
honoured by faithful, earnest servants, than by rebellious, 
licentious sons, sons who are so only in name, without the 
nature and the spirit of sons. How often has it happened 
in earthly kingdoms that servants have had to defend the 
king against the outrages of unworthy sons? Thus we may 
quite well allow that many passages in Mahommedan history 
are more noble, more honouring to their faith in God, than 
many passages in Christian history. One insult to God’s 
majesty, to which a large portion of Christendom has suc- 
cumbed, image and picture worship, has been swept away 
wherever Islam has been owned. Whatever touches the 
absolute sovereignty of God always awakens the zeal of the 
true Mahommedan. When Mahommed had died, and the 
crowd with lamentations refused to believe that that was 
possible, Abu Bakr quieted them with the words, ‘Is it 
Mahommed you worship, or the God of Mahommed ?” 


“When the conqueror Akbah had overrun the states of Barbary from 
end to end, and had reached the point where the Atlantic and the Great 
Desert meet, it was his career only, and not his zeal, which was checked 
by the prospect of the ocean. Spurring, so it is said, his horse into its 
waves, and raising his eyes to heaven, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, Allah! if my 
course were not stopped by this sea, I would still go on to the unknown 
kingdoms of the West, preaching the unity of thy holy name, and putting 


to the sword the rebellious nations who worship other gods than thee’” 
(p- 36). 


In later times the Wahabees, the puritans of Islam, plun- 
dered the tomb of Mahommed at Medina, and the holy 
mosque at Mecca of all the gifts of Asia, and forbade pilgrim- 
ages to them, because they believed that these savoured of 
that idolatry which was so dishonouring to the God whom 
Mahommed preached. 

The history of Islam teems with such incidents when the 
honour of God, as Almighty Lord, has roused the faithful to 
peril their lives for the spread of his kingdom, for the purity 
of his worship. I have dwelt at length on this first doctrine 
of the Mahommedan faith, for it is its glory. God the divine 
King is the truth which has given Islam its power, and 
specially fitted it for acceptance with the Semitic nations. 
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Yet, after all, it is only a half truth. There is moreover 
nothing in it to differentiate it from other theistic religions. 
But it is the differentiation that must be the test of its 
divine authority. It is not what is the patent teaching of 
natural religion, whatever intensity may be imparted to it ; 
nor what is evidently borrowed from other religions, however 
that may be purified; but what is special to itself, that must 
be the test of any religion. ‘There is no god but God” is 
the first article of Mahommed’s faith; ‘‘and Mahommed is 
the prophet of God” is the second and differentiating article. 

Now, had Mahommed proclaimed the unity of God as his 
prophet, no objection could have been taken. But he, as 
God’s prophet, proclaimed the unity of God and his own 
prophetic office. Thus he puts belief in his prophetic office 
on a par with the unity of God. According to it, a man may 
believe that there is no god but God; but unless he believes 
that Mahommed is the prophet of God, he cannot be saved. 
‘* FIast thou not yet discovered that there is no God but the Lord 
alone ?”’ said Mahommed to Abu Sofian, the Coreishite chief, 
when he came to make his submission. ‘‘ Noble and generous 
sire!” replied the other, ‘‘had there been any God beside, 
verily he had been of some avail to me.” “And dost thou 
not acknowledge that I am the prophet of the Lord?” continued 
Mahommed. “Noble sire! as to this thing, there is still in 
my heart some hesitancy.” ‘‘ Woe is thee!” exclaimed 
Abbas, “‘ it is no time for hesitancy this. Believe and testify 
at once the creed of Islam, or else thy head shall be severed 
from thy body.”! 

This is a position which no prophet had ever before 
assumed, which we could hardly conceive a true prophet 
assuming. With the prophets of Israel, if Jehovah was 
believed in, if his message was accepted, it mattered nothing 
whether they were accepted. They rather withdrew them- 
selves when the message had been delivered. ‘‘He must 
increase, but I must decrease,”’ were the words of the last of 
the prophets. Mahommed, on the other hand, has so linked 
his name with that of Allah as to give himself as great a 
place in the hearts of his followers. Christ indeed taught 
faith in himself as a means of salvation ; but the only ground 
that could make such a claim valid was, that he was divine. 

1 Muir’s Mahomet, vol. iv. p. 118. 
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Mahommed was the first to teach that belief in one who was, 
and who confessed himself to be, an erring man, was essen- 
tial to salvation. It is indeed as a prophet that he is to be 
believed in ; but it is the prophet, not the prophecy, the man, 
not the message, that is put forward as the object of faith.' 

This leads us to the great evidence of his prophetic office, 
the prophecy which he uttered, the Koran. Mr Bosworth 
Smith enters pretty fully into its literary merits, and comes 
to the conclusion that dulness is the prevailing character- 
istic of the book as a whole, until a minute study be made 
of it. This is a correct representation. The Koran is 
perhaps the only book that becomes livelier when read with 
a commentary, and that for the simple reason that it contains 
only the sayings of Mahommed, without any note of the 
circumstances in which they were spoken. Now, suppose 
that the only form of the gospel that we had was the sayings 
of Christ without any of the narrative, and thrown together 
without any regard to chronological order, how very different 
would it be in beauty and power from that which we now 
have! Even then it would be as much above the Koran as 
Christ is above Mahommed ; but that may help us to under- 
stand how the Koran has suffered from its present form. 
Take any of the suras quoted in Muir’s Life of Mahomet, 
read them first in the Koran, and then as given in the 
narrative, and some idea of what the Koran might be will 
be formed. 

The Koran by no means contains all the sayings of 
Mahommed, only those which were uttered, or supposed to 
be uttered, under the influence of inspiration. The inspira- 
tion sometimes came on him quietly, according to his own 
account, like Gabriel speaking with a friend. Sometimes it 
came on him like a fit: a tinkling as of a bell sounded in his 
ear, the sweat stood on his forehead, he fell on the ground, 
and the verses he had to communicate seemed written on 
his heart. At such times the news spread in the city or 
camp that inspiration had descended on the prophet, and 
persons hurried from all parts to be present when the fit 
should have passed to hear what had been revealed. The 


1 “Tslam is but faith in the one prophet-king of the one God, Deity incar- 
nate as truth, though not as essence in Mahommed.”—Fairbairn, Philosophy 
of Religion and History. 
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revelations thus given were written down by amanuenses, 
and after Mahommed’s death collected in the present form, 
without regard to chronological order, the longer suras being 
generally put first. There is no book that bears more marks 
of subjectivity than the Koran; yet Mahommed professed to 
be entirely passive, and merely to repeat what had been 
revealed to him by the angel Gabriel. In judging then of its 
claims to inspiration, we must look at it, not as professing to 
be the utterances of a highly-gifted and enlightened man, but 
as being the words of God communicated to him. The word 
“‘ say” is understood, if not expressed, before each revelation. 
These communications comprise almost every variety of topic, 
from the sublimest description of the majesty and judgments 
of God to direction as to the performance of the commonest 
duties, forms of prayer and general orders, exhortation to 
courage in battle, and regulation of household affairs. Some 
passages are of great beauty even in a translation, though 
the Koran less than any other book will bear translation ; 
but in Arabic it is recognised as the crown and standard of 
literary beauty. Mahommed’s enemies maintained that an 
unlettered man like him could never have composed it. 
Mahommed acknowledged the impeachment, and adduced 
that as an evidence that it was the word of God. He made 
the acceptance of it as such another element of his religion. 
‘** Unbeliever in God, in his prophet, and in his book! I give 
thanks unto the Lord that hath slain thee, and comforted 
mine eyes thereby,” were his words after ordering the execu- 
tion of one of his enemies. He appealed to the Koran itself 
as the evidence of its own inspiration. This, now that the 
sword has fallen from its grasp, is the main evidence 
Mahommedanism has to fall back upon, and this is what 
it must be tested by. 

Before looking at the further development of Mahom- 
medanism, it will be necessary to take a glance at the events 
of Mahommed’s life. Defective as we have seen some of his 
first teachings to be, there can be no doubt as to the sincerity 
of his convictions, or the noble fearlessness of his conduct 
during the first years of his prophetic career. He gained at 
first but few believers, and these were mostly those who 
knew him best—a fact which speaks volumes in Mahommed’s 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. XCIX. B 
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favour. Some opponents were convinced ; but the new faith 
made its way only by units. Opposition was stirred up, he 
was threatened with death, a ban was put on him, and he 
was confined for three years to his own quarter of the town, 
and only preserved from destruction by the influence cf 
powerful relatives. But he never quailed, or admitted any 
compromise with idolatry. Once only he made a small 
concession, but he shortly after retracted it with greater 
emphasis than ever, and raised the opposition to a greater 
height than before. Rejected by his own city, he went to 
the neighbouring city of Tayif, and called upon the inhabit- 
ants there in the name of God to destroy their idols. They 
drove him from their city with hoots and blows, and he 
returned wounded and weary, but with his faith in God 
and in his own prophetic office firm as ever. At length 
light arose for him. He learned that at Yathrab or Medina 
his doctrines were making progress. He met some of the 
men of that city who invited him to go thither. After seeing 
all his followers, who now amounted to about 150, safely 
away to Medina, he himself followed with Abu Bakr, one of 
his first converts, and the first of the caliphs. It was then 
that the incident of the cave already noticed took place, 
which brings out in such strong light Mahommed’s high 
trust in God. This is called the Hijira or flight. It took 
place when Mahommed was fifty-three years old. It is the 
date from which Mahommedans reckon, and it is the turning 
point of Mahommed’s career. When he arrived in Medina 
he found himself possessed of some civil power, which 
gradually increased to absolute authority. Hitherto he had 
been only a teacher ; now he began to crystallise his teaching 
into a religious system, with a regular cult and administra- 
tion. Hitherto he had been only a prophet; now he became 
also a pontiff, a prince, and a warrior. 

One of the first things to which Mahommed turned his 
attention during his stay at Medina was the practical 
duties and ceremonies of his religion. Of these the four 
principal were alms-giving, fasting, praying, and pilgrimage. 
The first of these does not call for any special remarks. 
The second was adopted from the Jews, and in his endea- 
vours to gain them over, he at first ordained their day of 
atonement as the great fast; but when it became clear 
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that they had rejected him, he changed it to the entire 
month of Ramadhan. He limited the period of fasting to 
the day time, allowing his followers to eat and drink during 
the night. At the time the fast was instituted, the Ramad- 
han fell in the cold season, and the hardship of the fast 
was not very great. But the Mahommedan lunar year 
being ten days shorter than the solar year, the fast changes 
season, and when it falls in the hot season is very trying. 
Still it is religiously observed in all the countries where the 
Mahommedan faith prevails. 

Mahommed’s directions for prayer are quite the opposite 
of Christ’s. Christian prayer is the communing of a son 
with a father. Mahommedan prayer is the reverence of a 
subject to a king. Christ directed his disciples to pray in 
secret to their Father who saw in secret, with the purifica- 
tion of forgiving aught that they had against their brethren. 
Mahommed directed his followers to pray in public, accord- 
ing to a set form, with the purification of bodily lustration. 
At first he adopted the Jewish custom of turning towards 
Jerusalem; but when his attempts to gain the Jews had 
failed, he turned towards the sacred city of the Arabs. The 
great temple, the Kaabah of Mecca, became the Kiblah' of 
the Mussulmans. And to this day, throughout the Mussul- 
man lands, when the five times of prayer come round, and the 
muezzin from the minaret shouts the summons to prayer, 
the devout Mussulman, wherever he may be, however he 
may be engaged, turns his face towards Mecca, and repeats 
the prescribed forms, with the prescribed prostrations, as a 
duty which he dare not omit, and without which he can hope 
for no blessing on his life; but as a form which he generally 
does not understand, and without letting it have any influ- 
ence on his daily conduct. If he has any boon to ask of 
God, he presents his petition at the close of the time of 
prayer in his own language. 

Pilgrimages were also an adaptation from the usages of 
the Arabs, who were wont to make yearly pilgrimages to 
Mecca. They were not fully developed till he had conquered 
Mecca. But now they are another means of binding together 


? The Kiblah is properly the black stone in the Kaabah, towards which 
all the worshippers in that temple turns. The Kaabah is for the Mahom- 
medan world what the Kiblah is for the Kaabah. 
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all Islam, each of whose members hopes at least once in his 
life to visit the sacred city. These, with the institution of 
Friday as the holy day of the week, and some festivals, are 
the principal outer forms of the Mahommedan religion. 
They are all of a tendency to make religion a dry, dead 
form, if they be not filled with a living spirit; so we now 
turn to look at the new spirit which Mahommed infused into 
Islam, which impellcd it onward in a career of victory, and 
gives it what nerve it has at the present hour. 

Mahommed, after settling at Medina, began a system of 
petty warfare against the Coreish of Mecca who had rejected 
his claims, trying to stop their caravans and injure their pro- 
perty. This gradually developed into war of a more serious 
character, which ended by Mecca being subdued, and Mahom- 
med becoming virtual master ofall Arabia. It was during this 
period that the vindictiveness, cruelty, and craft of Mahom- 
med’s character appeared. Mr Smith seeks to minimise 
the charges thus brought against him, and offers some 
extenuations and explanation of those which cannot be 
defended. Yet I cannot think that he has found the true 
key to the inconsistencies of Mahommed’s conduct. 

Vindictiveness and craft were traits of Arabic character, 
and they were so in Mahommed’s; but their motive was 
different in him from what it was in other Arabs. In them 
they were excited by injuries to their persons or their 
families; in Mahommed by insults to Allah and his faith. 
Mahommed we have seen to be a man in whom the spiritual 
faculty was developed to the very highest degree, for whom 
God was the only enduring reality. Those personal or 
family relationships that were of supreme importance to his 
countrymen were of inferior importance to Mahommed. 
Those divine and spiritual relationships that scarcely existed 
for the Arabs were of consuming importance for Mahommed. 
Hence, when he was touched by what would have roused their 
fury, he remained quiet, equable, forgiving. When it was a 
question of the honour of Allah, or his own prophetic mis- 
sion—topics that for the Arabs were utterly incomprehensible 
—his Arab nature asserted itself; his vindictiveness, cruelty, 
craft, burst forth with a power as little to be restrained by 
those considerations that weighed with his countrymen as 
they were to be excited by them. In the earlier stages of 
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his career this spirit manifested itself only by the curses he 
invoked on those who opposed him :— 
‘Damned be Abu Lahab’s hands ; and let himself be damned ! 
His riches shall not profit him, nor that which he hath gained. 
He shall be cast into the tire of flame, 
And his wife also laden with fuel ; 
About her neck shall be a rope of palm-fibre !”? 
But when the victory at Badr put the power of the sword 
into his hand, he carried his threats into practical effect 
with a fury that seemed to shew that every atom of human 
pity or sympathy had left his soul. When Ocba, one of the 
prisoners at Badr, was ordered out for execution, he asked 
why he should be treated more rigorously than the other 
captives. ‘‘ Because of thy enmity to God and to his pro- 
phet,” replied Mahommed. ‘“ And my little girl!” cried 
Ocba, in the bitterness of his soul, ‘‘ who will take care of 
her?” ‘Hell fire!” exclaimed the heartless conqueror ; 
and on the instant his victim was hewn to the ground.’ 

The cases in which he behaved thus towards the Arabs 
were, however, comparatively few. It was towards the Jews 
that he shewed the most bitter enmity, and whom he visited 
with the most wholesale vengeance. All the males of one 
tribe, the Bani Coreitza, he massacred in cold blood, after 
they had surrendered on the faith of being spared; and if he 
did not treat thus all the Jews in Arabia, it was only because 
political considerations and the remonstrances of his fol- 
lowers and allies were too strong for him. The cause of his 
special enmity to the Jews requires to be examined. This 
was, I believe, their rejection of him as their promised 
Messiah. There is a prophecy uttered by Moses, quoted by 
Peter—and it is Peter’s quotation that is current among the 
Mahommedans, as it applies with more detailed accuracy to 
Mahommed than Moses’ original utterance—“ A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, 
like unto me ; him shall ye hear in all things.”* To this it 
is added in Peter’s quotation, ‘‘ And it shall come to pass, 
that every soul, which will not hear that prophet, shall be 
destroyed from among the people.” It may be that this 
version was known to Mahommed, and that he thought that 
in destroying the Jews he was fulfilling prophecy. At all 


Muir, vol. ii. p. 80. 2 Muir, vol. iii. p. 117. 3 Acts iii, 22, 23. 
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events, I have found in Mahommedan controversy an argu- 
ment advanced that the prophecy referred to Mahommed 
and not to Christ, to the effect, that whereas Christ did not 
destroy any that rejected him, Mahommed did destroy those 
that rejected him. 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt as to the prin- 
ciple that guided Mahommed’s displays of vindictiveness 
and cruelty—the honour of Allah, and his own mission as 
prophet of Allah, not any personal or family insults. It 
was the grandeur of the individual tainted by the weakness 
of the tribe. That same power which raised Mahommed to 
a pinnacle above the weaknesses and vices of his fellow- 
countrymen succumbed to them itself. Mahommedanism 
was stamped with the virtues of Mahommed and the vices 
of the Arab. For the spirit of the leader was imparted to 
the followers. Islam became a vast brotherhood, within 
which no vengeance was to be felt, to all beyond which no 
respect or ruth was to be shewn. The Moslems were ser- 
vants of God. Anything done in his service was justifiable ; 
nothing done against it could be excused or forgiven. 
Hence the difference of sentiment between the Mussulmans 
and the Coreish as they marched to the battle of Badr. 
The latter mourned at the thought of fighting against 
kinsmen and countrymen ; the former exulted in the pros- 
pect of shewing their devotion to Allah and his prophet by 
smiting the nearest of their brethren. ‘ Ah,” said Nadhr, 
a Coreish prisoner, to Musab, a Mussulman conqueror, 
“had the Coreish made thee a prisoner, they would never 
have put thee to death!” ‘‘ Even were it so,” Musab scorn- 
fully replied, “‘I am not as thou art; Islam hath rent all 
bonds asunder.” 

“Islam hath changed hearts ” came to be almost a proverb 
in the first years of its progress, and this its opponents soon 
found. Its followers had given up their hearts and services 
to a Master, compared with whom any earthly leader was 
nothing, the King of kings and Lord of lords, whose very 
words they heard through his friend the prophet; whose 
rewards were high as heaven, whose vengeance was deep as 
hell; who had inevitably fixed for each one the hour of 
victory or of defeat, of triumph or of death. They marched 
to battle with the assurance, that if they fell in fighting for 
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the faith, the sins of a whole life would be forgiven, and 
they would the next moment be waited on by the houris of 
paradise. This spirit stimulated them under victory, sus- 
tained them under defeat. This brought Mahommed back 
in triumph to Mecca after eight years of exile, when he 
swept the city clear of all the idols which it had worshipped ; 
this made him victorious, and destroyed the idols through- 
out Arabia, and ere his death, bowed the hearts of the Arabs 
as one man to him and to Allah, whose prophet he was. 
This spirit, after his death, carried on his disciples in their 
career of conquest, overthrew other faiths and empires, and 
carried consternation throughout Christendom. This is 
the spirit which now in its decadence is still looked to as 
the rallying power by the true followers of Islam. 

The sword was thus sanctioned as an instrument of 
spreading Islam, and as an evidence of the divine mission 
of Mahommed. Previous prophets had been sent with signs 
and miracles. Mahommed was sent with the sword, alike 
the argument and the proof. The sword is not indeed the 
first or the sole argument of Islam. The Koran is before 
it. Many of the idolatrous tribes who conquered Islam were 
conquered by its faith ; but when they had accepted it, 
it put the sword into their hand to spread and to enforce it. 

This is a point which must be remembered in dealing 
not only with the Turks, but with the Mahommedans in 
general. Mr Gladstone, in his eloquent pamphlet on the 
Bulgarian atrocities, speaks of the Turks as being distin- 
guished for their barbarism and cruelty alike from the 
chivalrous Saracens of Syria and the mild Mussulmans of 
India. Now, the ‘‘mild Mussulmans of India” have per- 
petrated horrors fully as horrible as those of Bulgaria. 
The influence of the Hindus had soon some effect in making 
them milder than they originally were; but every revival of 
Mahommedan spirit was accompanied with a revival of 
oppression and cruelty. Kind, truthful, forgiving to all 
within Islam ; oppressive, treacherous, cruel to all without 
Islam—such was the character of Mahommed, and such is 
the character of his religion, alike in its principles and 
spirit. These may be latent, but they will burst forth on 
ocecasion and provocation, the more surely the more firmly 
the religion has hold on the people. 
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One other point remains to be considered before conclud- 
ing, and that is the position assigned to woman by Mahom- 
medanism. Among the many speculations as to what might 
have been, none is more interesting than the question, what 
influence Mahommedanism might have had on the position 
of woman if Khadijah, Mahommed’s first wife, had been 
spared to his death. While she lived he kept himself to 
her alone ; and if the millions who have accepted his faith 
had had to look back on the example of their prophet as one 
who had chastely loved and cherished one wife, its influence 
on them would have been incalculably elevating and purify- 
ing. But after her death he broke all bounds, and his 
influence has been as baneful as it might have been bene- 
ficial. While he restricted his followers to four wives, he 
' himself took nine, besides one or two concubines. Some of 
his marriages seem to have been prompted by political con- 
siderations; but in general they were matters of inclination. 
There are two cases that require special notice, as Mr Bos- 
worth Smith has in dealing with them most curiously missed 
the point of the charge against Mahommed. In the case 
of Zeinab, the wife of his adopted son Zeid, the guilt of 
Mahommed’s conduct is not that he married the wife of his 
adopted son after she was divorced, but that he cast the eye 
of desire on the wife of any other man whatsoever, that he 
used words to betray his passion and excite hers in return, 
that the divorce became necessary as a means to enable him 
to indulge his unhallowed desire. So too in the case of 
Miriam, Mahommed’s guilt lay not in his marrying a 
Christian, which he had not done, not even in having her 
as a slave and concubine, but in defrauding his lawful 
wives for her, and when their indignation was roused, pro- 
mising to abstain, and then, unable to restrain his inclina- 
tions, breaking through his promise. Such weakness we 
might condone in Mahommed, who professed to be nothing 
more than a mere man; but it is the God of Mahommed 
who is degraded, and who shews himself to be nothing 
better than a man. David was guilty of a greater sin than 
any Mahommed was guilty of; but when the voice of his 
God was heard in his case, it was with stern reproof of his 
crime. Mahommed, not venturing on his own authority to 
despise the opinions of the Arabs in the case of Zeinab, pro- 
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duced a revelation from God commanding him to take her. 
Not venturing to break his promise to his wives in the case 
of Miriam on his own authority, he produced a revelation 
from God authorising him to do so, and threatening divorce 
to his wives if they murmured. Mr Smith is of opinion 
that in this he was not guilty of conscious imposture. 
Possibly not; but in that case what was the worth of his 
consciousness ? 

The example of Mahommed, the licence which he con- 
ceded to his followers of having four wives, with every 
facility for divorce, the sanction of slavery and concubinage, 
have lowered woman wherever Islam has spread. In the 
land in which it originally sprang it was not so. There the 
new faith put a stop to female infanticide, mitigated slavery, 
and did something towards raising woman in the social scale. 
Yet even there, by giving the sanction of religion to the modi- 
fied position which it assigned to woman, it has prevented 
her rising any higher. In the more civilised lands in which 
it afterwards spread it proved an unmitigated curse to her. 
Even in India the Hindus assign the influence of Mahom- 
medanism as the cause of the degraded condition of women 
in that land, compared with that which, as their old classics 
shew, was once assigned to them. Polygamy may not be 
universal, not even common, among the better classes of 
Mahommedans; but that only proves that they are better 
than their religion. There can be no legislative enactment 
against it where that religion prevails. 

I cannot therefore allow, as Mr Smith says, that ‘‘ what 
Mahommed could do for women he did.” What he could do 
in another direction is shewn by his prohibition of the use 
of intoxicating drink, which has made Mahommedanism, 
wherever it has spread, a power for sobriety. Had he 
enjoined respect for women and attachment to one wife, 
enforcing it by personal example, he might have done as 
much for raising woman as he has done for debasing her. 

There are many other topics connected with the subject 
which it would be interesting to discuss if space allowed. 
But we have looked at enough to guide us in an estimate of 
the position and value of Mahommedanism as a religion. 
It is an approach to Christianity in so far as it affirms one 
part of Christian truth—that God is a King, a Sovereign 
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ruler, in submission to whose will man finds the truest peace. 
It is a foe to Christianity in so far as it denies the other 
part of Christian truth—that that divine King is our 
heavenly Father, of which truth Christ is the pledge; that 
we are his children, prodigal children it may be, yet for 
whom there is always the possibility of saying, “I will arise, 
and will go to my Father.” Christianity thus assigns a far 
higher dignity to human nature than Mahommedanism 
does; and, in so doing, has fixed an impassable gulf between 
the two faiths. Christianity will never recognise Mahommed 
as ‘a prophet, a very prophet of God,” till it has renounced 
the prayer, ‘“‘ Our Father which art in heaven.” 

But in rejecting the Fatherhood of God, especially in the 
one-sided development of that doctrine which had obtained 
in the Christian Church, it made itself more acceptable to the 
Semitic nations. It made religion a power with them, when 
the older faith had lost its power; and made them a power 
in the world, when the older faith would have confirmed 
their vassalage. It is these nations that have been the back- 
bone of Islam, the true centre of its power. It has indeed 
been accepted by other races; but not with the same hearti- 
ness, nor with the same beneficial result. The only Aryan 
nation that Mahommedanism has subjected, the Persian, 
has been lowered rather than elevated thereby. Many of 
the heathen tribes of Africa have accepted the religion of 
Arabia, and cast their idols away. It is only to be expected 
that, coming among them as a higher faith, it should thus 
commend itself, and have this result. But it is altogether 
a mistake to represent it as, on that account, better adapted 
for gaining uncivilised tribes than Christianity when pro- 
perly offered. No tribes have accepted Mahommedanism 
so thoroughly or entirely as the South Sea Islanders and 
Malagaseys have accepted Christianity. It is in being a 
religion adapted to the Semitic nations that the strength 
of Mahommedanism lies—in giving a plain law to be 
obeyed, instead of teaching relationships to be cherished ; 
in proclaiming God as absolute Sovereign of the universe, 
instead of the Father of the whole family in heaven and 
in earth. 

Yet even as a Semitic religion it is a failure, and a failure 
just because it is a Semitic religion. The facts of human 
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nature are above those of Semitic nature, as they are above 
the special facts of any race whatever. A race which has 
no higher ideal before it than a special creation of its own 
must ultimately fall in the scale of humanity. In not 
recognising man’s Sonship, it has virtually deadened the 
power of conscience, and prevented its votaries being raised 
to a higher standard, or even confirming its own decrees by 
an appeal to conscience. ‘‘I speak as unto wise men, 
judge ye what I say,” is an appeal that could never be 
addressed by Mahommedan religion. It thus falls short of 
the standard of an enlightened conscience. It has enforced 
the sovereign claims of God to obedience ; but it has failed 
to appreciate his moral character. It represents God as the 
merciful and compassionate; but that is conjoined with 
orders to exterminate those who do not accept this truth. 
God is the righteous judge; but death in battle for the faith 
will atone for a life of breaking God’s law. It has injured 
the whole human race by the position which it has assigned 
to one-half of it—to woman. 

While recognising then the power with which it has 
enforced many moral duties, and brought under the power 
of the world to come nations which other religions had 
failed to bring, we must yet maintain that it is an inferior 
morality which it has enforced, a defective and therefore 
false principle of worship which it has encouraged. And is 
there no hope that these nations may rise to something 
higher? Are we to accept the non-progressiveness of a 
large portion of the human race as an ultimate fact? Is 
not religion itself one of the chief factors in human progress 
or retrogression ? 

The race and the religion no doubt act and react on one 
another. Stationary Mahommedan nations must always 
remain; but is it impossible that Mahommedan nations can 
ever accept a better religion? Shall the Semitic nations never 
accept the truth of the Fatherhood of God, which a Semitic 
nation alone has authoritatively given to the world? These 
are questions which the future only can answer. Of one thing 
we may be sure—If Mahommedanism is to be supplanted 
by Christianity, it must be by a form of Christianity purer 
than itself—not less pure; not by a form of Christianity 
such as that which it overthrew in the lands where it pre- 
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vailed, but by one which will return most nearly to the 
undefiled springs of faith, to Christ himself, and will so 
present God the Father as to commend him as God the King 
to those nations who have worshipped him as such. Mean- 
while it is the duty of Christ’s disciples to take an example 
from the Mussulmans themselves—to obey implicitly the 
command of their Master, and to preach the gospel to every 
creature, to Mussulmans when they can as well as to 
others. Joun Rosson. 





Art. I1.—Genesis, and its First Four Chapters. 


\HE book of Genesis is the first of the five books commonly 
ascribed to Moses, and from their number called the 
Pentateuch, or fivefold volume. It is a book of the highest 
interest and importance. We are indebted to it for all our 
knowledge of primitive history and theology for upwards of 


two thousand years. It contains the Divine answer to the 
whole range of moral and religious questions which can be 
put respecting the foundation of the universe and the world 
and the church; and however philosophers and savans may 
affect to despise it—for it never occupies itself with what 
properly belongs to the domain of science—it satisfactorily 
fulfils its own distinctive object; and, in short, it is, as it 
has always been regarded, one of the most valuable portions 
of holy Scripture. Calvin says that it is “‘an incomparable 
treasure,” ‘‘a book which alone reveals those things that 
are of primary necessity to be known ;” while again Luther 
says, ‘‘ Nothing is more beautiful, nothing more useful, than 
the book of Genesis.” He spent the last ten years of his 
life in writing a commentary upon it, which he concluded 
with the tenderly affecting words: ‘This is now the dear 
book of Genesis. I have finished it. May our Lord God 
grant that others may do it better than I have done. I can 
no more, I am so weak. Pray to God for me, that he may 
grant me a good, holy, happy last hour.” 

The character of the book as a history raises a question 
respecting the sources from which its author derived his 
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information. Is the book one of pure and simple revelation, 
an immediate communication from heaven, imparted in some 
way or other, it matters not how, for publication in this 
peculiar form? or is it, in the true and proper sense, a 
history written under inspiration, but at the same time 
composed like other histories from oral tradition, or 
ancient documentary memoranda, or other vouchers of his- 
torical value? The question does not involve any denial of 
the fact that not a few explicit revelations are embodied in 
the book. It simply bears upon the point, whether the book 
is in the ordinary sense historical or not, that is to say, 
whether its historical authenticity depends in any way or to 
any extent on human testimony, or whether it is throughout 
a divine history—a history authenticated, not by human 
vouchers, but by the divine testimony of the Holy Spirit, and 
by that testimony alone. 

Now, we may say at once that we believe in the properly 
historical character of the book, that it is as much a history 
as any other history we possess, and that the materials of 
which it is composed were gathered and put together by 
Moses in precisely the same way which is pursued by other 
historians in the collection and preparation of their materials. 
Those who have closely examined the book allege that they 
have discovered in it evidences of compilation from pre- 
existent records; and, although the statement when first 
made may be somewhat startling, there are various consider- 
ations which render it not improbable, to say the least, 
that Moses did gather much of his information—perhaps 
even the first chapter which, as evidently pre-historical, 
must be allowed to have formed the subject of an immediate 
revelation to Adam or some other, if not to himself—from 
old patriarchal compositions or traditions. We cannot 
suppose that man was placed on the earth in ignorance of 
his own origin, or of the origin of the creatures by which he 
is surrounded, and of which he is at once the crown and 
glory. Doubtless Adam was well instructed in the history 
of creation; and it is most unlikely that he should have 
withheld this knowledge from his family, or that they should 
have failed to transmit it in some way or other to their 
posterity. We know that Abraham was the instructor as 
well as the governor of his household, and that the fathers 
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possessed supernatural revelation, so that there is nothing 
incredible in the idea of Moses obtaining the materials of 
his history from authentic tradition or ancient records. In 
a somewhat recent anonymous work on the anthropology 
of the Bible, entitled Primeval Man Unvailed (p. 22), an 
ingenious and by no means eccentric argument in favour of 
this view is built on the reference in the gospel-song of 
Zacharias to the Old Testament predictions of the Messiah 
‘**spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets which have been 
since the world began.” ‘‘ Since the world began!” The 
reference is most suggestive. Who were those prophets ? 
Was not Enoch one of them? And is it unreasonable to 
suppose that Adam and Seth and Noah and Shem and 
others were also of the number? And if so, can we believe 
that they left behind them no authentic memoirs, in the 
form of family and other chronicles, or at least oral narra- 
tives, to be handed down from father to son, so that they 
might ‘‘ shew to the generation to come the praises of the 
Lorp, and his strength, and his wonderful works that he 
hath done; that the children which should be born should 
arise and declare them to their children, that they might set 
their hope in God, and not forget the works of God”? It is 
certain that there are geographical references in the old 
ethnology of the tenth chapter which appear to be of pre- 
Mosaic date, or of at least a contemporary date with Abraham, 
as when “the border of the Canaanites” is said to have been 
“from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar and Gaza; as thou 
goest unto Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Zeboim” 
—cities those which would not be named in any Mosaic 
geography as if they then existed, or in any but an old 
Abrahamic, or even pre-Abrahamic, geography. On these 
and other grounds the author in question argues that at 
least the earlier portions of Genesis were composed out of 
other books by Adam, Seth, Noah, and Shem; and that in 
this way Moses was perhaps even more a compiler than an 
author in their publication. It may be added, that the idea 
of Moses being indebted to the patriarchs for the materials 
of his history was held by Calvin,’ Vitringa,’ and others, 
who had no conception of the destructive processes and 


1 Vide Commentary on Genesis, vol. i. p. 58. 
2 Vide Obs. Sac. i. c. 4, quoted in Speaker’s Commentary, vol. i. p. 21. 
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results of modern criticism, living as they did long before 
these were so much as broached. And it ought to be still 
further added, that such a view cannot be fairly said to 
interfere with either the Mosaic authorship or the divine 
inspiration of the history. A history does not cease to be 
the production of its writer because it contains quotations 
and extracts from the various documents out of which it 
has been composed. Neither does inspiration infringe upon 
either the ordinary conditions of book-making, or the literary 
acquirements of its various writers. Instead of that, it per- 
fectly concurs with these things, so that its product is both 
divine and human—as thoroughly divine as if it were not 
human, and as thoroughly human as if it were not divine. 
This we believe to be the true character of Genesis. If we 
be asked how it can be both divine and human, we frankly 
say that the question belongs to a much higher philosophy 
than anything we know. ‘‘God understandeth the way 
thereof.” Let us leave it with him. That is a good aphorism 
of John Locke’s: ‘‘ It is well for a man to know the length 
of his tether, and he should not attempt to go beyond it.” 
We shall not say much about the theory, of which so 
much is made by modern rationalistic authors, that at 
least two distinct works or documents written by different 
authors—in one of which the Divine Being receives the 
name God, and in the other the name Jehovah—have been 
pieced together with more or less of care in different places, 
so as to form this one volume or book of Genesis. The 
champions of the theory are all at variance with one another 
respecting the application of it. They cannot, even any 
two of them, agree ‘‘ to redd the marches,” as one has said, 
when they try to individualise the documents ; and certainly 
the unity of the book, together with its completeness, is 
entirely broken up when any attempt of the kind is made. 
Besides, the plan of the book, which is throughout so orderly 
and so perfect in all its parts, is quite against it. There 
must be another way, ‘‘ a more excellent way,” of accounting 
for the use of the two names; and, when fairly investigated, 
this will be found in the difference of their meaning or 
specific ideal reference. All the names of God in Genesis 
and throughout the Bible are significant, and hence there 
is no arbitrary or promiscuous use of them, as very much 
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obtains with us; they are uniformly used of purpose, with 
a definite meaning and with as definite a bearing; they are, 
in fact, distinct names by which faith expresses itself 
according to the standing-point which it occupies in divine 
fellowship, or according to the revelation of the Divine 
Being in which it approaches to him. At any rate, when 
the meaning of the two particular names, separately used 
in Genesis, is investigated in the original, the one name is 
found to carry in its use a historical element, and the other 
a prophetical ; the first, God, the Strong One, rather viewing 
him as Creator, or in connection with the origin and exist- 
ence of our race, and having therefore more of a natural 
universalism in its reference; and the second, Jehovah, the 
‘*He shall be,” “the Coming One,” or in its ultimately 
developed fulness, the ‘‘ I am that Iam,” the ‘‘ Who is, and 
who was, and who is to come,” rather viewing him as 
Redeemer, or in connection with the goal and destiny of our 
race, and having therefore more of a mediatorial parti- 
cularism in its reference. We believe that the various use 
of the two names in Genesis may be satisfactorily explained 
according to this interpretation, and that it goes to prove 
the unity rather than any diversity of authorship ; and, at 
all events, when we turn away from the dissections of a 
mere word-anatomy to view the life-embodied integrity of 
the book itself, we entirely homologate the conclusion of 
one of its best expositors :— 

“There is a completeness about it, an epic roundness, with beginning, 
middle, and end, and with a marvellous adaptation and subordination of 
seeming episodes to the onward march of the plot, that I confess 
would rather question the unity of the neid, on the score of such inter 
ludes as that of Nisus and Euryalus, or the unity of Hamlet, on the score 
of the grave-digging scene, than I would deny to this book of Genesis 
the unity of a sole and single authorship, not to speak of a sole and single 
divine inspiration.” ? 

The plan of the book may now be shewn to be characterised 
by the utmost precision of orderly arrangement. It is 
made up of eleven sections, each of them a complete 
chapter in itself, with its own narrative or story distinctly 
elaborated into a perfect whole. The first of these sections 
stands apart from all the rest. It is the prefatory chapter 
of the entire volume. The remaining ten sections are easily 

* Candlish on Genesis, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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distinguished by the formula employed as the heading of 
each of them. This formula, which is the same, or nearly 
the same in every case, ‘“‘ These are the generations,” is the 
heading, not of a mere genealogy, as is commonly supposed 
—in some cases there is no genealogy whatever—but of a 
regular history, comprising genealogies no doubt in several 
of them, but at the same time branching out, at least 
generally, into individual biography, and family and other 
memoirs. It requires to be added, that the various sections 
which are headed by it are again divisible into two with five 
of the sections in each, and that these two main sections 
form two distinct periods of history, which may be distin- 
guished as the primeval and patriarchal periods. The first, 
the primeval period, extends from Adam to Terah, and 
contains within its sphere the history of the human race 
till the earth was peopled by the sons of Noah. The second, 
the patriarchal period, extends from Terah to Jacob, and 
contains the history of the Abrahamic covenant in prepara- 
tion for the establishment of the Old Testament kingdom 
of God among the twelve tribes of Israel. The history of 
both periods forms the divine introduction, in which also is 
provided the divine key to the whole history, theology, and 
prophecy of the Bible, with its messages of salvation for 
universal humanity. In the first half of it, which, notwith- 
standing its brevity, really contains the half of the world’s 
history, we have the record of three dispensations, so to 
speak, each of which is distinguished by the establishment 
of anew economy at its commencement, and the catastrophe 
of a great apostasy at its conclusion.’ There is first the 
Edenic dispensation, with its covenant of life in connection 
with the tree of the knowledge of good and evil onwards to 
the fall. There is next the Adamic dispensation, with its 
promise of grace in connection with the woman’s seed 
onwards to the flood. And then again there is the Noachic 
dispensation, with its renewal of the old creation grants in 
connection with the covenant of the rainbow, onwards to the 
Babel-dispersion of the nations. In the second half of the 


' Is there here any parallelism or analogy to what is said to be seen in the 
primordial perfection and succeeding degeneration of the great geological 
epochs ? 
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book of Genesis, which is distinct from the first, though 
closely linked on to it, opening the second half of the 
world’s history, we have the record of what was only the 
first in a new series of analogous dispensations, and was 
followed by other two dispensations, the historical and 
prophetical development of which occupies the remaining 
books of Scripture. First, there is the Abrahamic or 
patriarchal dispensation, with its covenants of promise 
onwards through the latter part of Genesis to the idolatry 
and slavery in Egypt, with which the book of Exodus 
begins. Then there is the Mosaic or Levitical dispensation, 
with its covenants at Sinai and Horeb onwards through the 
following history and prophecy of the Old Testament to the 
moribund Pharisaism and Sadduceeism of its dissolution. 
Then again there is the Christian, or as we commonly call 
it, the New Testament dispensation, with the covenant of 
grace in the plenary exhibition of its fulfilment, as we have 
it in the New Testament, onwards through all the remaining 
ages of the church’s history to the greatest apostasy of all 
in the last days. And then finally, after all these successive 
dispensations, there is yet to be another, the seventh and 
last, the final Sabbatic dispensation, which like the seventh- 
day Sabbath, will have no “‘ evening” or ‘‘ morning,” no end 
whatever to all eternity ; and in which the glorious issue of 
these remedial dispensations will be entirely realised with 
God and man together in the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, and in the perfected 
unity of the mediatorial fellowship in Christ, and with 
Christ for ever and ever. Plainly and most justly may it 
be said of Genesis, for at present we do not go beyond it, 
that in its orderly development and completeness, it pos- 
sesses such evident marks of unity as prove it to be the 
production of a single mind, a single author. 

The pre-historical period of the book and the first section 
of the primeval period are perhaps the most difficult of 
interpretation, and therefore worthy of proportionately 
thoughtful examination. The remainder of this paper will 
be devoted to them. 

I. THE PRE-HISTORICAL PERIOD is embraced in the first chap- 
ter and the first three verses of the second chapter of the 
book. Properly it alone is entitled to be called the book of 
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“ Genesis.” The chapters which follow it form the books of the 
“Generations,” as they are distinctively and correctly called. 

It is usual to say that it relates the history of the creation; 
but the statement is not quite accurate, at least the chapter 
can only be called in an improper sense a history. 

For first of all, history is the record of what has taken 
place in regular temporal succession within the range of 
human knowledge ;. it follows ‘‘ genesis ;” it relates ‘“‘ gene- 
rations,” transactions, events, in their actual order and 
development; and hence the historical heading of all the 
following chapters of the book, ‘‘ These are the generations” ; 
whereas here we have nothing to this effect, no historical 
“These are the generations”; but simply, in so far as it 
may be said to describe the proper genesis of creation, an 
account of what took place within the sphere of divine 
knowledge before the period of ‘‘ generations” ; and therefore 
ideas and principles and interpretations, which are distinc- 
tively historical, are quite out of place in connection with it. 

Then again, the whole chapter is dramatic in its form 
and structure, and therefore to this extent artificial. This 
mainly appears in a distinctly marked dualism or parallel- 
ism in the arrangement of the six creative days which, like 
the six petitions in our Lord’s prayer, forms two triads or 
groups of three, antiphonous or analogous to one another. 
First there is the triad of the light, and the firmament with 
its waters above and below, and the dry land with its cloth- 
ing of universal vegetation. Then there is its counterpart 
or tally in the triad of the luminaries of heaven which dwell 
in light; the fishes which the waters bring forth abundantly, 
with the birds which fly above in the open firmament of 
heaven; and lastly, the terrestrial animals, the beasts which 
are made to be, with man, the inhabitants of the green dry 
land. It is hardly possible to deny that here we have an 
artistic kind of composition, a style of representation which, 
taken in connection with the parabolical way in which God 
is said to have spoken and acted at the various evolutions of 
the creative process, must be allowed to be, in point of 
structural form, dramatic or picturesque, to say the least, 
rather than historical.’ 


1 In his Biblical Studies on the Old Testament, p. 121, Godet attempts to 
throw some doubt on the symmetry of this parallelism ; but at the same time 
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Then in the next place, the representation of the chapter 
is unquestionably apocalyptic. It is a revelation—a revela- 
tion of the past, as the Apocalypse of John to which it 
answers in this respect is of the future; and in connection 
with this it may be said to form the clasp by which the 
Scriptures are held together in their unity as a single 
volume. How it was imparted as a revelation, we cannot 
positively determine ; it may have been in a vision-scene, as 
in other apocalypses of Scripture ; but at all events, whether 
in this way or in another, the key to its cipher as apocalyptic 
must be sought for in no naturally historical, but in a dis- 
tinctively religious interpretation. 

And then once more, its representation of creation is 
generic and categorical rather than specific and individual. 
Certainly it is not a completed production of individual 
creatures which it relates, this is related in the following 
creation chapter; but it is the creation of the genus, the 
production of kinds, tribes, families in their zoological 
sequence or development according to the divine order; for 
the fruits of the earth are described in connection with their 
growth, the lights of heaven in connection with their uses, 
the fishes, birds, beasts—all of them, in their general 
rather than their individual relations; and therefore more 
as typical than historical, more as potential than real, or 
more in connection with the divine plan and purpose as 
projected into current than perfected in past history, so to 
speak. 

Now the consideration of these things should relieve us 
very much, if not altogether, of the difficulties—insoluble 
difficulties, some would call them—by which the interpreta- 
tion of this chapter is surrounded. Those difficulties are 
chiefly originated by the antagonism or conflict which is 
supposed to exist between its teachings and the findings of 
science respecting the processes of creation. But if this 
chapter does not contain a history of creation in the human 


he seems to admit that there is the parallelism. This was noticed long ago 
by Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. Pars. Prins., Quest. 74, Conclus. It was 
also noticed by the late Mr Macdonald of Edinkillie, Creation and Fall, p. 
266 ; and more particularly in Replies to Essays and Reviews, by Mr Rorison, 
in his Creative Week, pp. 278, 297, 333, 338. See also Quarry, Genesis and 
its Authorship, p. 22, shewing how it serves to indicate the non-historical 
character of the chapter. 
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sense of history, why should we perplex ourselves with any 
difficulties of the kind? Let science examine as it may into 
the processes of creation, we have in this apocalyptic repre- 
sentation no account of them; we have only that which it is 
not the immediate business of science to investigate, the 
divine element in those processes, the divine hand in the 
universal phenomena of nature as planned, ordered, and 
produced by the immediately creative fiat of God himself. 
And hence our business in the study of the chapter is to obtain 
from it, not the wisdom of the world or the philosophy of 
science, we may obtain that otherwise, but the knowledge of 
God as the one Creator of all things, past, present, and to 
come; itis, in short, to take the chapter,as we take every other 
chapter of the Bible, not for scientific, but for spiritual pur- 
poses, that is, not to make us sages, but to make us saints, 
as in a world which wholly belongs to God, and every being 
and thing in which should accordingly be sanctified to God. 

The plan of the chapter is very simple. It is divisible into 
four parts, which we shall simply articulate as they stand, and 
in their own phenomenal mode of apocalyptic representation. 

The first part relates with matchless simplicity the crea- 
tion of the universe, ‘‘ the heaven and the earth,” dating it, 
so to speak, before all dates in the ever-receding past, and 
ascribing it immediately to God, to ‘‘ Elohim,” as in the 
original, or literally ‘‘Gods,” the three-one God as some 
would wish to explain it, or rather, according to the Hebrew 
use of such a plural, the one God in the infinite perfection 
or inexhaustible resources of his fulness. At all events this 
name, the Creator-name in the entire scope and reference of 
its natural universalism, is exclusively and at the same time 
most appropriately applied to him throughout the chapter. 

The second part describes, in few but expressive words, 
the aboriginal condition of the earth as without light, without 
order, and without life; that is, as destitute of day, beauty, 
and inhabitant. 

The third part relates the successive stages of development 
in the six days’ symmetrical disposition of the heavens and 
the earth. From this part of the record in connection with 
the expression of divine complacency, ‘‘ And God saw that 
it was good,” which is not repeated every day, but just as 
each step in the process is completed, whether this is seldomer 
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or oftener than once a-day—on two occasions it is twice a-day 
—we learn how the previously-existing chaos is remedied. 
I. Light is made. No preparation, no process, is required 
for its creation. It is made at once, ‘And God saw that it 
was good.” II. Order is established, but not like light as 
an instantaneous product of creative power. It is a work of 
time. It takes three days, and it has three stages of develop- 
ment, which are not however identical with the days. (1) The 
adjustment of the waters in the formation of heaven and 
earth and seas, ‘‘ And God saw that it was good.” (2) The 
development of vegetation over the dry land, ‘‘ And God saw 
that it was good.” (3) The appointment of the heavenly 
bodies to be instruments of light and measures of duration, 
‘And God saw that it was good.” III. Finally, life is called 
into being—(1) in the creation of the fishes and birds, ‘‘ And 
God saw that it was good”; (2) in the creation of the beasts, 
*‘And God saw that it was good”; and (8) in the creation of 
man, the crown and consummation of the entire creation. 
And now the chaos is no more. Light has dispelled the 
darkness. Order has rectified the want of form or beauty. 
Life in teeming plentitude fills up the void. The creation 
is perfected. The Creator is well pleased; and his pleasure, 
as at its height, is announced with a peculiar emphasis, 
“‘And God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good.” 

The fourth and final part of the chapter chronicles the 
rest of God on the seventh day, with his institution of the 
Sabbath in commemoration of it. This part is so far pecu- 
liar that, while it is said to spread over a day, this day is 
not said to have had, like the other days, either an evening 
or &@ morning, or any boundary at all. 

And here we may advert to the question of the creative 
days with which the Sabbath is so intimately connected. 
It is unnecessary to say that by different interpreters those 
days have been very differently measured. Some insist on 
their being natural days of twenty-four hours each. Others 
make them out to be prophetical days, each of them the 
prospectus of a millennium, and the whole together of the 
seven millennia of the world. Others identify them with 
geological periods of indefinite duration, of many thousand 

1 Vide Dr Candlish on Genesis, vol. i. pp. 22-29. 
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ages of duration. How are we to decide between these 
varying views? Turn from the interpreters to the record 
itself. First of all, it appears from the original that the 
days are not said to be temporally successive in order or 
succession, nor is the relation between them and the various 
parts of the creation very particularly expressed. Their 
enumeration is of the most general kind:—‘‘ There was 
evening, and there was morning, day one,” ‘‘ day second,” 
“day third,” ‘‘ day fourth,” “ day fifth ;” and it is only on 
the next day in the series that the definite expression is 
employed, ‘‘ day the sixth.” Plainly this is indicative of 
something singular. Josephus takes notice of the singularity, 
and promises to explain afterwards how Moses should have 
said “day one,” not “the first day;” but unfortunately 
the promise never seems to have been fulfilled, only it 
plainly enough appears that he understood the expression 
to be parabolical, or perhaps, to use his own word, “ enig- 
matical.”' Then turn to an examination of the days them- 
selves. Take the first day in the series. One thing is 
plainly to be gathered from it. It is not meant to be mea- 
sured by the apparent revolution of the sun and moon; for 
there then appeared to be neither sun nor moon in the 
creation. It was unquestionably pre-historical to sun and 
moon; and why should it be identified with the measure- 
ment of a day in our human chronological notation. It was 
a day to God only, for none but himself was there; and are 
his days as our days? Or take the last day in the series, the 
seventh day, the Sabbath day, without “‘ evening and morn- 
ing,” the foreshadow of that day of days when “the sun 
shall no miore go down, neither shall the moon withdraw 
itself; “the day of the Lorp,” which ‘shall be as one 
day,” ‘‘as the days of heaven,” “no night there,” for ‘at 
evening time it shall be light,” ‘“‘the light sevenfold as the 
light of seven days.” Again, most plainly it was a day to 
God, ‘‘ God’s day ;” and therefore, like every day as well as 
everything in this mostsingular divine record, atypical rather 

' He says, ‘‘ This was in truth the first day. But Moses said it was day 
one, the reason of which I am able to explain at once; but as I have pro- 
mised to set forth the reasons of all such things in a separate treatise, I shall 
postpone it till then.” —Antig. Book i. ch. i. $1. This promise of an explana- 


tion of the ‘‘enigmatical” and ‘‘ the allegorical ” is contained in the concluding 
paragraph, section 4, of the immediately preceding preface. 
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than an actual day. In short, whether we take one day or 
another, the week day or the Sabbath day, the days were 
evidently archetypic days, of which the day as we now mea- 
sure it is the digit, or at least the outgrowth and the image, 
even as man is the offspring and the image of his divine 
archetype in God. Surely it is not required in the one case 
any more than in the other that the archetype and the image 
should, as counterparts, be equal in their proportions. 

Such is our conclusion. Beyond saying that the days are 
divine days, apocalyptic days, archetypic days, generic days 
which are not measurable according to any historical or 
scientific standard, we confess our entire ignorance about 
them. Nor is this by any means a novel view of the matter. 
It appears to have been that of Josephus and the old Jewish 
Rabbins. Certainly it is in substance that of the Christian 
fathers, or at least of Ireneus, Theophilus, Origen, and 
Augustine, the last of whom has said—and neither he nor 
any of the others had any geological questions to influence 
their interpretation—‘“‘ We cannot in this mortal state make 
out or understand what kind of days these were.’ 

Now then, let us ‘‘ lay our hand upon our mouth,” and, 
as Job said, ‘‘ proceed no further.” The old saying is here 
in point, ‘‘ It is an erudite ignorance which does not desire 
to know what the great Master does not desire to teach.” 
We may also remember the psalmist’s saying, ‘‘ The day is 
thine; the night also is thine,” the day and the night of Scrip- 
ture as well as the day and the night of nature; and let us 
not expect that they should be both alike to us as they are 
tohim. ‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counsellor ? or who 
hath first given to him, and it shall be recompenced unto 
him again? For of him, and through him, and to him are 
all things; to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 

' **Quapropter quod illos dies, qui ejus repetitione numerati sunt, in hac 
nostra mortalitate terrena experiri ac sentire non possumus,” &c.— Augustine 
de Genesi ad Litteram, Lib. quart. cap. vig. sex. ‘‘ Sed quamvis per sex die- 
rum alternationem omnis instituta fuisse creatura perhibetur : non tamen haec 
dierum alternatio per spatium temporis intelligitur : sed in his operum vicis- 


situdo declaratur.”—Appendix tertii tomi, De Mirabilibus Sac. Script., Lib. 
prim. cap. prim. 
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II. So much for the pre-historical period of Genesis. Tx 
PRIMEVAL PERIOD extends from the fourth verse of the second 
chapter to the twenty-seventh verse of the eleventh chapter. 
It embraces the history of three dispensations—the Edenic, 
the Adamic, and the Noachic dispensations ; but it is made 
up of five distinct sections, each of which is headed by its 
own formula—‘‘ These are the generations of the heavens 
and of the earth” (ch. ii. ver. 4); ‘‘ This is the book of the 
generations of Adam” (ch. v. ver. 1); “‘ These are the gene- 
rations of Noah” (ch. vi. ver. 9); “‘ Now these are the gene- 
rations of the sons of Noah” (ch. x. ver. 1): ‘‘ These are the 
generations of Shem” (ch. xi. ver. 10). 

1. Tue First section of this new period, which is all that 
we shall at present summarise and annotate, consists of two 
portions, the first being the principal of the two, and a 
complete history in itself, and the second forming little 
other than a supplement or appendix to it. 

(1.) The principal portion occupies the second and third 
chapters of the book. It contains the history of the whole 
Edenic dispensation. The rationalists most unwarrantably 
interpret it asa myth; but the entire Scriptures bear witness 
to its historical character, which is also self-attested. 

Most plainly its heading is indicative of its historical 
character, ‘‘ These are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth when they were created ’—that is, as we would 
put it, “‘ Here is the narrative of the events which followed 
upon the original creation in historical development and 
succession.” Josephus says that after the seventh day of the 
first creation record, Moses begins to write physiologically. 
He did not, any more than we, understand the genesis of 
the first chapter to be properly physiological. He evidently 
understood the physiological history of the terrestrial creation 
in its existing state to belong to this second creation record. 
In the common English translation of Josephus the word 
for ‘‘ physiological” is rendered ‘“ philosophical,” which 
completely perverts the meaning.' The idea of philosophy 
in the case is altogether alien to the views of Josephus and 
of Moses. That there is profound philosophy underlying 


! The erroneous rendering is this—‘‘ Moses, after the seventh day was over, 
begins to talk philosophically.” A note is then appended which only makes 
bad worse, shewing as it does how completely Whiston has mistaken the 
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the history is no doubt true; but then it is not written as 
philosophy, and it is not meant to be received as such—it is 
history throughout. 

At the same time it is a most singular history. It is 
indisputably sui generis. There is not the like of it in any 
other part of Scripture. Nor need we wonder, considering 
that it relates the proper beginning of things, which could 
not but be unlike the ordinary evolution of events in the 
history of an established providence. 

The combination of the names “ Lorp God,” ‘‘ Jehovah 
Elohim,” by which the Divine Being is distinguished in it 
very plainly demonstrates its singularity. The combination 
is that of the writer of the history. It is not said to have 
been used by any of the persons whom he mentions in it. 
In the narrative of the temptation, the serpent and the 
woman simply use the Creator-name, God—“ Yea, hath God 
said,” ‘God hath said,” ‘‘ For God doth know.” Jehovah, 
as a divine name, was not yet in the vocabulary. But 
Moses, who knew Jehovah as not even the patriarchs knew 
him, himself employs the combination, and thus from the 
very beginning identifies Jehovah with God, the Divine 
Redeemer of the covenant in its gracious particularism 
with the Divine Author of the creation in its natural univer- 
salism. The combination is also peculiar to this portion of 
the history. It never again occurs in the ordinary history 
of the Bible, except in connection with prayer or praise or 
prophecy, or the theophany of a direct revelation.’ Plainly 
the singularity of its use must be held to indicate a corres- 
ponding singularity in the history, respecting which it may 
be said, ‘‘ This is a great mystery.” That the history is 
related in somewhat of a dramatic form, and that it also 
possesses somewhat of a mystical character must certainly 
be admitted. At all events, it must be admitted to embody 
in a way peculiar to itself a divine revelation of the natural, 
original, which is, Kas 3% xal Quowdroytiv Maiions mere chy shdiuty nokaro, Antiq. 
Book i. ch. 1, §2. The meaning of Qvemdoytiv is of course to inquire into 
nature, tv inquire into the nature and origin of things and discourse thereon, 
to explain from natural principles. Vide Liddell and Scott on the word. 

1 There is indeed a passage in the book of Jonah which is exceptional (ch. iv. 
ver. 6), ‘‘And the Lorp God prepared a gourd, and made it to come up 
over Jonah ;” but if the reading is sustaiued by the MSS., the combination 


may have been meant to indicate a mystical union between the miraculous 
and the moral in the production of the gourd. 
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moral, and gracious administration of Jehovah God as the 
Author of creation and the Redeemer of the covenant 
together, or as the God of nature, the God of providence, 
and the God of grace together; and the combination in 
question demonstrates as well as signalises the peculiar 
character of the revelation. 

There are two parts into which the history naturally 
divides itself. 

The first part of it contains the narrative of the creation 
under the present order of things. The facts related have 
quite an interest of their own every way worthy of their 
historical position. 

First, the earth is said to have been completely destitute 
of its present field and garden vegetation. This fact comes 
out in the opening statement when properly rendered—the 
rendering in our English version is incorrect—‘‘ And no 
plant of the field was yet in the earth, and no herb of the 
field was as yet sprung up or grown, for the Lorp God had 
not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was not a 
man to till the ground ”—that is to say, the plants and the 
herbs of the lea land, the cultivated ground, the grasses, 
fruits, shrubs, trees, and other vegetable productions which 
are dependent on human agriculture and horticulture were 
not then in being. The statement is one respecting which 
science has come quite independently to a finding of its 
own; and it is satisfactory to know that this finding is in 
perfect harmony with it. Botanists inform us that that 
portion of the existing vegetable economy which is adapted 
to human sustenance is coeval with the present creation 
epoch, and is moreover distinguished from the flora of the 
ancient creation epochs by its being endowed with capa- 
bilities of manifold and richly-fruitful development under 
human cultivation which that old flora entirely wants. 
Obviously the creation of our field and garden plants does not 
belong to the genesis of “‘ the heavens and of the earth,” but, 
as here so correctly indicated, to ‘‘ the generations” of that 
genesis, or to the present epoch, the human epoch, of creation." 


* The connection of man with the Cerealia, as an argument in favour of the 
Scripture account of his origin and age, is well brought out in a small tractate, 
Man’s Place and Bread, unique in Nature, by a University Professor. Edih- 
burgh. 1865. Vide also Hugh Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 47-48. 
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Next, man is made—not the ideal man, the generic man, 
but the individual man, the historical Adam—with a mate- 
rial organisation in connection with an immaterial life or 
spirit. Then a home is provided for him—not in the out- 
field of the world where he was made, but eastward in Eden 
—in a divine plantation, the fruits of which are all speci- 
fically produced for his enjoyment, and the geography of 
which is described by landmarks in Mosaic times, and some 
of which are still well known. Then the laws under which 
he was placed are specifically ordained. First, the labour 
law. He was formed for energetic action, not for indolent 
repose ; and therefore he had employment given him in the 
enclosure of his homestead as a means of physical health 
and moral exercise. Then, after he was thus usefully 
employed, the moral law. And here he was put upon his 
probation by being forbidden to eat of a certain tree, which 
is therefore called ‘“‘ The tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil,” in token of its appointment to be the embodiment of 
that law, and the standing memorial and exponent of his 
subordination to it, bringing as it did its precept and its 
penalty before him, and requiring him upon his perception 
by means of it of what is good and of what is evil to 
choose between them, to pursue the good and avoid the evil. 
Lastly, the marriage law. This comes after the moral law, 
not before it, because his social life must not be bestial, it 
must not spring from the mere instinct of an animal gre- 
gariousness as in the brute creation; it must be regulated 
by the higher principles of his moral constitution as under 
law to God. In this part of the history are several things 
respecting the creation of the individual fruits of the present 
epoch, the formation of woman, the origin of language, 
and the adult activity of the first mental exercises of man, 
which are highly important in their connection; but in a 
rapid survey it is enough to have thus referred to them. 

The second part of the history contains the narrative of 
the temptation, the fall, and the redemption of the new covenant. 
These events are related in their visible and external aspects. 
All the mystery connected with them is silently and, con- 
sidering tbe character and object of the Bible, wisely over- 
looked. For example, nothing is said on the question 
respecting the origin of moral evil. This is relegated to the 
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unwritten history of the spirit-world as a thing which had 
taken place within its invisible domain, outside of the pre- 
sent order of things, and before even its establishment. We 
have here a tempter, one already in rebellion against God ; 
and it is through his instrumentality that man becomes a 
sinner. The narrative is very simple, indeed so simple that 
it is by many considered to be purely allegorical. But such 
a view appears to be at variance with the laws of legitimate 
exposition. That it is full of mystical import must be 
admitted, and it would be therefore unwarrantable to say 
that there is nothing mystical, or at least dramatical, in the 
form of its representation ; but, at the same time, it seems 
much more unwarrantable to explain away its substantial 
historicalness. 

The temptation is shewn to have been very insidiously 
conducted. The instrument employed in it is called “‘ The 
serpent.” If the creature of that name is meant, there may 
have been something like a miracle in the case, although 
in a new world where everything was in a sense mira- 


culous, this might not appear to be in any way out of course. 
Anyhow, we learn from other Scriptures that the real 
tempter, who is not allowed here or perhaps anywhere to 
appear in an embodied personality of his own, was the 
devil, that old Serpent, as he is called once and again in 
significant allusion to his successful artifice in this, the first 
temptation." 


1 “*Now a certain serpent was cunning beyond any beast of the field 
which Jehovah God had made.’ This certain serpent, therefore, was no 
common serpent of the field, for he differed from them all. He could be no 
other than that apostate spirit who, in the serpent form, executed his stra- 
tagem upon man, and to whom, for that exploit of wicked cunning, the name 
of ‘the serpent’ and ‘the old dragon’ has ever since been applied in derision 
and reproach.” —Horsley’s Biblical Criticism, vol. i. p. 19. 

‘*Many writers have been in the habit of representing the doctrine of 
Satan, and in general the demonology of the Bible, as an importation from 
Persia, and as becoming current among the Jews only after their return from 
the exile in Babylon. Now, not to mention that the existence of the tempter 
is plainly enough involved in the narrative of the Fall, and that the Persian 
Ahriman is by no means identical with the Satan of the Bible, it is becoming 
more and more apparent from the newly-opened sources presented in Baby- 
lonian and Akkadian literature, that the doctrine of a world of evil spirits 
was from the earliest ages of which we have any information a part of the 
common belief of the nations of Western Asia.”—Turner’s Studies, Biblical 
and Oriental, p. 174. 
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The subtilty of the tempter appears very plainly in the 
strategy of the temptation. Like an astute commander 
who storms a fortress on the weakest side, he opens his 
assault upon the woman as more susceptible of impression, 
and then through her upon the man, whom he thus involves 
along with her in a common ruin. But it is in the details 
of the temptation that his strategy comes most fully into 
play. These are put in a conversational form, but whether 
realistically or dramatically is a matter of fair dispute among 
even the most literal interpreters. Certainly it is but the 
substance of them that is related; and the question of a 
realistical or a dramatical representation may be left unde- 
termined, provided the temptation itself is acknowledged to 
have been carried through by the serpent, or by the devil 
through the serpent, whatever the serpent was, in at least 
the form of evident suggestion. Apart however from this 
question of interpretation, it must be allowed that the details 
themselves are most impressively instructive. Beginning 
softly, somewhat timidly, ‘‘ a white devil,” so to speak, the 
serpent very cunningly insinuates his sting into the woman. 
First, by an unsettling inquiry in which there is a remark- 
able suggestiveness of evil, he raises a doubt respecting the 
word and also the character of God. Then, when her faith 
was evidently staggered, in so far as in her answer she 
appeared to question the divine benignity and veracity, 
although her consciousness of moral obligation was in no 
respect deficient, he boldly comes out in character, shews 
himself “the black devil” that he is, by impugning both 
the prohibition and the penalty of the divine commandment : 
“Death! Can you really stand in dread of such a thing ? 
It may be true that God has threatened it; but how can you 
- believe that he meant it? The thing is but a bugbear. If 
you only risk it, you will see so at once with your own eyes. 
(le is really limiting your freedom, keeping you in bondage. 

hy should you not be as independent as himself, making 

vhat is good and what is evil depend, not on his will, but 
m your own? Yes, what you like, not what he likes, let 
that be good; and what you dislike, not what he dislikes, 
let that be evil. Arise, and do away with his restraint. Be 
free, be wise, be happy, be divine, be God yourself.” 

This is the temptation ; plainly in substance, whatever it 
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may have been in form, the same kind of temptation by 
which ‘‘ the serpent” still beguiles his victims to their ruin. 

Then the fall is very briefly but expressively related. The 
narrative is as dramatic as ever, but yet as simple also, 
without a word of metaphysical explanation or even moral 
reflection. We are merely told that ‘‘the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life” were engendered 
by the temptation, and that under their influence first the 
woman and then the man became of their own free will and 
their own free act transgressors. If ever there was a theme 
for sensationalism, here it is. But there is nothing of the 
kind. There is a perfect absence—a divine absence, for it 
is not human—of all description for effect. The consequences 
of the transgression are also quite simply told. No mention 
is made of any visible disturbance in heaven and earth, 
such as poets fancy. Only moral effects are instanced; and 
although they are sad enough—there could not indeed be 
sadder—the account of them is of the quietest description, 
so that we are not hurried past by any perturbation from 
attending to their lesson. The transgressors are merely 
said to have awakened to the consciousness that innocence 
had fled from them, that the honours, dignities, and orna- 
ments which belonged to their paradisaical condition were 
no longer theirs, and that indeed they were altogether 
degraded and disgraced in the sight of God, and in their 
own as well. It is also said in the same quiet way that, 
although they tried by a natural enough fig-leaf shift of 
their own device to conceal their sin, or at least their shame, 
it was found to be so useless that, when ‘‘the Lorp God” 
came to visit them—not on the wings of the wind as on the 
work of vengeance, or in a whirlwind of fire, rending the 
mountains and breaking the rocks in pieces, but in a still 
small voice upon the breeze of the day, like that which called 
forth Elijah from the cave in Horeb, the mount of God—they 
sought at once to hide themselves in the very profoundest 
of all possible natural concealment. This however was in 
vain ; for when divinely summoned and arraigned, they had 
forthwith to appear and openly confess their sin, even whilst 
endeavouring to excuse themselves and throw the blame, 
as transgressors always do, upon their tempters, the man in 
this case upon the woman, and the woman upon the serpent. 
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And now the redemption of the new covenant winds up this 
painful portion of the history, and the change in the char- 
acter of the narrative is truly welcome. We have here the 
genesis of the Bible as a revelation of grace, and it is most 
complete. The whole economy of redemption may be said 
to be seminally revealed in it; and in this respect it worthily 
deserves a very devout practical regard. We shall merely 
note the successive steps of development in the narrative. — 

The promise of redemption comes first. This promise is 
commonly called the Protevangel—the first gospel, or pro- 
mise of the gospel. It is not much that can be made of it 
by itself. It is only as it is viewed in connection with 
subsequent revelations of gospel-mercy that its import, or 
at least its full import, is to be made out. Nor does there 
appear to be much of gospel in it. There is no doubt much 
more than a first reading may discover ; but in its prominent 
features it bears the aspect of a denunciation or a curse, 
corresponding in this respect to the entire revelation of the 
Old Testament which, although a dispensation of the cove- 
nant of grace, and therefore instinct with promise on every 
page, has the curse written out very fully alongside of it. 
This feature in so early a revelation of the gospel is not 
unnatural. It is just what might have been looked for on 
the back of the first transgression. Nothing could have 
been more befitting; it was, we might say, imperatively 
required to vindicate the rectitude of the divine government, 
the supremacy of the divine law. 

It begins with the condemnation of the serpent. There 
is no trial, no examination. Judgment is at once pronounced 
—the doom of an utterly hopeless degradation. And here, 
although the serpent-instrument in the temptation may be 
included, we must understand that Satan, as the devil- 
agent in it, is chiefly meant, and personally doomed in fact 
to the ignominy of an eternal judgment. It is in his con- 
demnation that the redemption-promise is announced. 
Enmity is proclaimed between him and the woman and 
their respective seeds, and this enmity, it is at the same 
time intimated, is to issue in his entire defeat; the woman’s 
seed, though wounded in the contest, is to destroy him 
utterly. The gospel import of this announcement is not at 
all recondite. It may not have been fully appreciated at 
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first and for long, not even by Moses himself or any of the 
fathers under the former dispensation, although there is 
reason to believe that they saw much farther into its predic- 
tive references than is generally supposed ; but from the New 
Testament standpoint it is seen to embrace the whole gospel 
as a revelation of the Lorp incarnate, him who was born of 
the virgin, a partaker of flesh and blood with the children of 
men, that through death he should destroy him that has the 
power of death—that is, the devil—and deliver them who 
through fear of death would otherwise be all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. 

It is further developed in the condemnation of the woman 
and the man. This indeed is very different from that of the 
serpent. The ministration of grace is apparent in every 
part of it. The penalties denounced in its ministration 
of condemnation are in no way trivial—sorrow, suffering, 
anxiety, anguish, toil, travail, dissolution, death. It is 
painful to read of them, and still more painful to look 
around and witness how universally they are inflicted, and 
how righteously besides. Yet after all they are merely 
temporal penalties. No doubt, like the penalty in the con- 
demnation of the serpent, they must be understood to have 
an ultimate reference to the penalties awaiting the impenitent 
in eternity; but immediately and properly they bear upon the 
present, and moreover they are accompanied with important 
qualifying intimations of a gracious kind. For example, the 
woman shall have sorrow; but it is in connection with the 
original and uncancelled blessing of wedded motherhood. 
Again, she is to be in subjection, but it is not to an enemy 
or a stranger; it is to her “husband” who, as one with 
her in the bond of wedlock, is bound to love her, to provide 
for her, to be her guide, her guardian. Further, the curse 
does not alight immediately upon the man as it did upon 
the serpent; it is rather rolled over upon the ground, so 
that, like suffering at second hand, it is made to bear but 
indirectly upon himself. Still further, the product of the 
soil, “‘the herb of the field,” and better still, ‘‘ bread,” the 
staff of life—not “dust, the serpent’s meat”—is given him 
for food. And lastly, when at length he is doomed to die, 
the doom is so expressed that the doom does not appear to 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. XCIX. D 
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be altogether hopeless. The afflictions of life are said to be 
ended by it. It is also limited to the earthly element, the 
bodily part of mun; and besides it is so expressed as not 
unaptly to suggest the thought that God is able to raise up 
again from the dead what he originally brought from that 
very dust and fashioned so right gloriously into the image 
of himself. Surely we are not wrong in discerning in these 
intimations of what some may call small mercies the inti- 
mations of large mercies, the very largest gospel mercies. 

The application of redemption comes next, and it very 
thoroughly corroborates this exposition of its promise. The 
circumstances as related may appear to be somewhat 
singular; but they are quite in keeping with the peculiar 
character of the whole Edenic history, and besides they are 
at once answerable to the case, and most expressive. 

The faith of Adam in the promise is first mentioned in 
this connection. His faith appears in the bestowal of a 
new name upon his wife—the name “ Eve,” or as interpre- 
ted, ‘‘ Life.” In Scripture, as well as in human history, a 
change of name is generally associated with what is supposed 
to reflect honour; but in the present instance the woman 
had no honour deserving of the name in question, save that 
which was conferred on her in the promise that she should 
be the progenitor of that Seed of hers who was to bruise the 
serpent’s head, and impart life to all her seed who should 
be graciously associated with him. Evidently, on natural 
grounds, she had no more title to be called ‘‘ The mother of 
all living,” than Adam had to be called ‘‘ The father of all 
living ;” and besides, in her merely natural relationships, 
she had become the mother of a dying rather than of a 
living race, so that in this connection it might have seemed 
more consonant to fact to have called her name Death, 
because she was the mother of all dying. Accordingly the 
bestowal of the opposite name, Life, is rightly held to 
denote, not the fact of her relation to the human family as 
in their totality descended from her, but the honour of her 
relation, as herself the first believing mother, to that portion 
of it who should be “living ones” in this world of sin and 
death, saved through the gracious interposition of him who, 
as her Seed according to the promise, should destroy the 
works of the devil; and in short, both Adam and his wife 
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are represented in this incident as sustaining the new and 
gracious character of believers. 

There is next related the divine investment of Adam and 
his wife with new clothing, evidently sacrificial clothing. 
It is impossible to accept of any naturalistic interpretation 
of that investment. Adam and his wife had already pro- 
vided themselves with clothing; and, however simple its 
manufacture, it was as well adapted to serve the purpose of 
raiment as the new, for the warm climate of the East per- 
haps better; and anyhow it was of no consequence in a 
materialistic point of view whether they were clothed with 
the linen product of the field, or the woollen product of the 
flock. Let it, however, be remembered that it was to relieve 
their sense of shame as produced by their transgression, or 
the consciousness of its guilt, that they devised the garments 
in which they so vainly sought to clothe themselves; and at 
once it will be seen that the garments divinely provided for 
them must have been meant, in at least their symbolical and 
moral reference, to cover, not the shame of the flesh, for 
this might be done well enough the other way, but the guilt 
along with the shame of their transgression. In this respect 
it is morally certain that the garments in question were 
formed of the skins of animals which had been slain in 
sacrificial atonement, and that they intimated to those who 
were clothed with them that their sin was expiated and 
remitted by the blood-shedding of that atonement; and that 
its righteousness was made over to their faith, even as in a 
later history it is said of Abraham, ‘‘ He believed in the 
Lorp, and he counted it to him for righteousness.” 

The sanctifying discipline to which they were subjected, 
along with the hope of eternal life by which they were sus- 
tained, is next described. The description is prefaced by 
the utterance—first, of the divine delight in them as now 
renewed in knowledge of him that created them, so that 
again like the Promised One, the Divine One, “ One of us,” 
who afterwards became the woman’s Seed, the virgin-born 
Immanuel, they know to choose the good and refuse the 
evil'; and secondly, of the divine purpose to establish them 


* The knowledge of good and evil invariably bears this meaning in Scrip- 
ture :— Vide Deut. i. 39; 2 Sam. xiv. 17, xix. 35; 1 Kings iii, 9; Isa. vii. 14, 
15; Heb. v. 14. 
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in grace, by removing them away from all temptation to 
seek for righteousness and life on the probation-ground of 
the old and broken covenant. Accordingly, not in judgment, 
but in mercy, they were put into a position outside of para- 
dise, in which, by the wholesome processes of toil and trial, 
they were made to learn that to obtain eternal life on the 
ground which was open to them as unfallen is no longer 
possible to them as fallen, or even as renewed; and that it 
is only in the atonement-robe, and as coming out of tribula- 
tion, that they can ever expect to obtain and enjoy it at the 
hand of God. Assuredly, when rightly viewed, this is a 
most gracious dispensation. Let them be ever so much 
opposed to it, and naturally they cannot but be opposed to 
it; it is by constraint, not willingly, that they ever yield to 
it; it is nevertheless good for them to bear the yoke, to be 
afflicted, even to die, for “‘to die is gain.” Behold, here is 
heaven opened for the garden shut. Behold, here is the 
tree of life; it is the symbol of glory, honour, immortality, 
eternal life; it still remains. Behold, here are the cherubim 
beside it too; they are the symbols of the ransomed of the 
Lorp in the enjoyment of eternal life. Behold, here is the 
flame of fire between the cherubim ; it is the shechinah, the 
symbol of the gracious presence of the Lorp as dwelling 
with the redeemed and glorified. Behold, here, in fine, is 
the way to the tree of life, to the society of the glorified, to 
the presence of the Lorp; it is kept, watched, guarded 
against the powers of evil. When he that hath the key 
opens the door, no one can shut it; and when he shuts it, 
no one can open it. ‘‘ He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” ‘To him that 
overcometh”’—overcometh the trial and the tribulation of 
the present state—‘“‘ will I give to eat the tree of life, which 
is in the midst of the paradise of God.” ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life’ —‘‘ that wash their robes, that they may have 
power over the tree of life” '—‘‘ and may enter in through 
the gates into the city.” 

We now turn from this portion of the history with the 
concluding remark, that its distinction as the first gospel is 
quite equalled by its distinction as a full gospel. It is, in 

? This is the reading of all the ancient MSS. 
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truth, a complete history of redemption, beginning in grace, 
and going on to glory. 

2. The appendix or supplement to it, as this is contained in 
the fourth chapter, requires to be yet noticed. Here a 
marked change is visible in the character of the history. 
It very much assumes the character of ordinary history, 
the events of which may be laid alongside of those which 
are transpiring every day around us; at least the use 
of the double name, ‘‘the Lorp God,” ‘Jehovah God,” 
no longer occurs in it or in subsequent history, except in 
immediate connection with divine revelation or religious 
devotion. 

First, the history of Cain and Abel is related in it. We 
read in turn of their birth, their occupation, and theirworship, 
with the murder of Abel, and the conviction and condemna- 
tion of Cain. The history is instructive, as shewing how 
the prophetical separation of the race in the prediction of 
the proto-gospel was verified in even the very first of the 
sons of Adam. We have in Cain and Abel the prototypes of 
the evil and the good, the two great classes into which 
mankind have been ever since divided. It is also instructive 
as still further shewing how, from the very beginning, salva- 
tion has been of grace and through blood—“ the blood of the 
covenant,” ‘‘of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.” ‘‘ By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he 
was righteous, God testifying of his gifts; and by it he 
being dead yet speaketh.” 

The history of Cain after his condemnation is continued 
in connection with that of his descendants in lineal succes- 
sion. This indeed is briefly done, for, as in all future 
references to those outside the covenant, the object of the 
historian is to get them out of the way, to be done with 
them, so that he may pass on without impediment to the 
history of redemption in the line of the promise. Accordingly, 
while we are told that they multiplied and made progress in 
material civilisation, in literature, art, and science, there is 
no kind of notice taken of their ages or of their deaths ; 
they but appear on the stage of life, and after a brief 
prosperity pass out of sight in their ‘‘ Nod,” or “ fugitive,” 
or outside-world migrations, and with perhaps the exception 
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of a single reference, their subsequent history lies outside of 
the Scriptures altogether. [See concluding Note.] 

The appendix is concluded with two brief notices. The 
first notice is of the faith of Eve as manifested at the birth 
of Seth. At the birth of her first-born son she was very 
naturally elated, in so much that she thought herself already 
in possession of the promised seed. ‘‘ And she said, I have 
gotten a man—the Lorp,” not ‘‘from the Lorp,”’ as our 
translators have put it, under the misapprehension common 
to the commentators that the other rendering would attri- 
bute to her too eminent a knowledge—‘‘ a man, the Lorp,”’ 
‘** Jehovah,” that is, in its literal signification, ‘‘ he shall be,” 
‘“‘he that shall be,” “‘the coming one,” ‘‘the promised one.” 
How its signification came to be enlarged and elevated so as 
to be identified with the Divine Redeemer of the covenant 
was a subsequent thing, and it is afterwards related. But 
when Cain made shipwreck of the faith, and murdered his 
brother Abel, their mother’s hope in both the one and the 
other of them perished. Still she retained her confidence 
in God, and when again another son was born to her she 
gave him a name which intimated that her faith in the 
promise, “‘I will put enmity,” or, to employ the original 
word, ‘‘I will seth enmity,” ‘“‘ between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed,” was quite unshaken. 
This son indeed might not, any more than Cain, turn out to 
be the Jehovah, the promised One; but the promise would 
be nevertheless fulfilled, if not in him, yet in his seed, ‘‘ For 
God, said she, hath appointed me,” the original word is here 
again much more expressive, “ hath sethed me,” “‘ another 
seed instead of Abel whom Cain slew.” The second notice 
is of the faith of her descendants at the birth of Enos. The 
name Enos denotes man in a state of weakness and wretched- 
ness, and its bestowal on the son of Seth was evidently 
meant to intimate that those by whom it was bestowed. had 
come to see that there was no hope of deliverance in man, 
mere man, weak and wretched man, and that therefore the 
promised seed would never be found in any one of merely 


1 That the preposition should be dropped from the translation is plain 
enough from the grammatical construction, ‘‘I have gotten a man—Jehovah.” 
‘*The particle NS& occurs in this sense, as simply demonstrative, forty times 
in the first four chapters of Genesis.” —See Dr Thomas Smith's editorial note 
to Owen’s Works, ii. 124. 
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human origin. In a word, it was now discovered to them in 
some way or other that ‘‘God is the Lorp,” himself the 
promised One, the coming One, and that they must look to 
him exclusively, entirely, for the redemption needed as well 
as promised, ‘‘ Then began men to call upon the name of 
the Lorp.” 

This finishes the second section of Genesis, in some respects 
the fullest and most important in the whole book. We ques- 
tion if any other portion of the Bible can be compared to it 
in point of depth and fulness. It may be called the Bible 
of the Bible. It contains the revelation in embryo of the 
entire Bible. ‘‘ The fourfold state of man’”—innocence, sin, 
grace, glory—it is all here. The history of redemption may 
be opened up more clearly and fully in subsequent Scriptures, 
but nothing essentially new or different will be ever after- 
wards revealed ; of every word which follows it may be said 
with truth that it is the same word which we have been told 
from the beginning. It is just as in external nature; no 
new creation principles are ever discovered in it. Old 
philosophies may be exploded; but the divine order is 


unaffected by the vicissitude of human interpretations. 
Truth is one—unchangeable. Let its revelation here be 
duly valued and devoutly pondered. We may truly say of 
it what is said of the last book of the Bible, ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, 
and keep those things which are written therein; for the 
time is at hand.” 


Note.—On THE DESCENDANTS OF CaIn.—It is commonly said that these 
all perished with the rest of mankind in the Flood, but the Scriptures are not 
committed to this conclusion. If the Flood was confined to that portion of the 
world-history in which it is related, as scripturally as well as ex-scripturally 
there is reason to believe it was, they stand entirely clear of it. Compare the 
other sections of Genesis, and observe in this connection how they follow upon 
one another. To begin with the last two sections, as headed by their respective 
formulas, “ Now these are the generations of Esau, who is Edom” (ch. xxxvi. 
1), ‘* These are the generations of Jacob” (ch. xxxvii. 2); plainly the former 
continue to exist outside of the Jacob-history, although the Scriptures take 
no further notice of them, except in so far as they occasionally happen to 
come in contact with the history of Jacob or that of his descendants, to which 
the Scriptures thenceforth confine themselves. Take also the two preceding 
sections as similarly headed, ‘‘ Now these are the generations of Ishmael” 
(ch. xxv. 12), ‘‘And these are the generations of Isaac, Abraham’s son,” the 
generations of Ishmael unquestionably continue to exist outside of the 
Scripture history, which according to its own historic system limits itself 
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n carrying on the history of the covenant to the line of Isaac. And so with 
all the preceding section—‘‘ Now these are the generations of Terah” (ch. xi. 
27); ‘* These are the generations of Shem” (ch. xi. 10) ; ‘‘ Now these are the 
generations of the sons of Noah” (ch. x. 1) ; ‘‘These are the generations of 
Noah” (ch. vi. 9). Each new section bowls out the race or races in the one 
before it, but the bowled out race or races are not on that account to be 
considered as extinct ; they remain outside of the covenant history which, 
without further regard to them, proceeds in the line of the covenant race 
named in the heading of the following section. In precisely the same way is 
the race of Cain bowled out by the new chapter which follows upon its 
history, ‘‘This is the book of the generations of Adam” (ch. v. 1) ; but at 
lives and flourishes outside of the covenant race or line of Seth, to which 
‘*the book of the generations of Adam” is strictly limited. Why then 
should it be made matter of faith that all the Cainites and other Adamites 
outside the races of Seth perished in the Flood? Why should we be obliged 
to believe that all the families of the earth are descended from Noah? Why 
should we make void the word of God by our traditions? Plainly it is 
enough to hold that men are all descended from Adam. The Scriptures 
cannot be fairly held to teach us more than that. Are there not even 
references here and there in the Bible history to other than the Noachic 
races? Who were ‘‘the Rephaims,” and ‘the Zuzims,” and ‘‘the Emims,” 
and ‘‘the Horites,” the aboriginals of Canaan, pre-historical to even the 
Canaanites themselves in Abrahamic times (Genesis xiv. 5, 6)? And what 
of the outside-world races to which no ancient history, whether scriptural or 
ex-scriptural, ever once refers? If ethnology proves them to be extra-Noachic, 
let it do so without challenge, provided the proof is sufficiently decisive. 


Epwarp A. THomson. 





Art. Il.—The Fruit of the Vine in Palestine. 


HEN the Holy Land was in the possession of the seed 

of Abraham it was distinguished by great fertility, 

and was emphatically a land of corn and grapes. The vine 
was anciently, and is to this day, produced abundantly over 
the whole length of Palestine, from Lebanon on the north 
to the southernmost cultivable limits of Judea. Canaan 
is a land of hills and valleys; but during the time of its 
fertility, these valleys, and even the sides of the mountains, 
abounded with vineyards. Everywhere on the hillsides were 
to be seen embankments where successive ascending terraces 
adapted the sloping ground to the cultivation of the vine, 
and there, in many a fertile enclosure, the vine flourished 
luxuriantly, and yielded abundant fruit; while around these 
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enclosures ‘the pastures were clothed with flocks, and the 
valleys were covered over with corn.” Under a wise and 
beneficent government, the produce of the Holy Land would 
exceed all calculation. A magnificent view must have been 
enjoyed by those who stood on the summit of one of its 
mountains, which commanded an extensive prospect of 
fertile vales and hillsides, mantled with vines, and waving 
with luxuriant corn—a happy verification of the prophetic 
announcement to Jacob, ‘‘ God shall give thee of the dew of 
heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn 
and grapes.” The produce of its cornfields and vineyards 
was no doubt meant to supply the necessaries of life to the 
numerous population that inhabited the land in the days of 
the Bible, and not to furnish material for commerce with 
other lands. The words of the Assyrian king were truly 
descriptive of the temporal blessings which were enjoyed 
and valued by the favoured people—“ Eat ye every one of 
his vine, and every one of his fig-tree, and drink ye every 
one of the waters of his own cistern.” 

In our own country the produce of the vine is chiefly used 
as wine, possessing to a greater or less extent the power of 
intoxicating. Grapes and raisins are comparatively little 
used, and the honey of grapes is unknown among us. If it 
is different in Palestine, the facts ought to be known to us, 
otherwise we are sure to misinterpret many passages of the 
Word of God. In one respect it is unfortunate that what is 
called the wine question has been keenly discussed in con- 
nection with the temperance movement; for it is scarcely 
possible that combatants on either side can escape the 
disturbing influence of bias. But, on the other band, the 
discussion originated by the temperance movement has been 
useful in the way of directing attention to the study of a 
subject which was previously much neglected. It is of great 
importance to the Biblical student to know in what respects 
the use of the fruit of the vine in Palestine differs from its 
use among ourselves; and, when he knows the facts, every 
man can apply them for himself in the interpretation of any 
text of Scripture in which he feels a special interest. 

Natives of Britain, whose lot it has been to live for some 
time in the Holy Land, have noticed many points of 
difference between our customs and those of the East. The 
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Rev. Smylie Robson, Jewish missionary, in a letter written 
at Damascus in 1845, and published that same year in The 
Missionary Herald of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
gives some valuable information regarding the use of the 
fruit of the vine in Syria and Palestine. When alluding 
to Britain, he specifies Ireland, as the letter appeared in a 
periodical addressed to readers in the sister isle. He says:— 


“ Most persons in Ireland are accustomed to think of the vine as the 
tree from whose fruit wine is extracted, and which affords them raisins 
and grapes. Grapes are seldom to be seen (I mean in Ireland) except 
as a dessert on the tables of the rich. Raisins, though more generally 
used, can hardly be considered other than a luxury. With wine the idea 
of the vine is most frequently connected ; but it, too, must be reckoned a 
luxury, the habitual use of which is confined to a comparatively small 
number, and is, except in particular cases, of very doubtful utility, at 
least in the state in which it is to be procured in Ireland. It is well 
known that. the wood of the vine is of no use but for the fire. (See 
Ezek. xv. 3,4.) Thus to my apprehension, before I left home, and I 
believe to that of most persons who have not travelled, the whole useful 
products of the vine are—grapes, affording an elegant and costly dessert ; 
raisins, useful for making nice puddings ; and wine, which, though some- 
times useful to all classes, is the beverage of the wealthy, either for 
moderate enjoyment or rioting and drunkenness. And though, after the 
most rigid investigation in this way of its claims, it cannot be denied a 
place among the most valuable of the vegetable productions of the earth, 
it seems hardly worthy of the very high value put on it in the Bible. I 
think that the high opinion generally entertained of its importance is 
owing to an early familiarity with the style in which it is spoken of in 
Scripture more than to a knowledge of its intrinsic value or of the uses 
to which its fruit is applied. In many texts, grapes are made second 
only to grain in value, and vineyards to fruitful fields. Some of these are 
among the most beautiful and instructive as well as the most frequently 
read portions of the Word of God ; and as our sense of their beauty and 
propriety will be the more just the better we are acquainted with the 
uses made of the fruit of the vine in this country, I have been eager to 
get information on this subject. I think that if the vine were of no 
other use here’than in Ireland, it would hardly have been spoken of in 
the Bible as it is; but I am sure that its utility to the inhabitants of this 
country fully sustains the highest ideas we form of its importance from 
the language of the holy Scriptures. It is well known that many parts 
of the mountains of Lebanon are among the most thickly peopled and 
best cultivated districts of the land. This is the part of the country in 
which I have travelled most, and I have it specially in my mind ; but I 
believe that my remarks are applicable, with very little modification, to 
every district which abounds in grapes. The food of the inhabitants 
consists principally of fruit, milk, vegetables, bread made of the flour of 
wheat, and Indian corn. Wheat is everywhere cultivated, and the bread 
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made of it constitutes a large portion of the food of all classes. They 
often mix the flour used for their bread with barley-meal. Barley is 
largely cultivated for food for animals. Milk is in some places abundant, 
and in others not. The only other article of food is fruit, for they very 
rarely taste animal food. The most important kinds of fruit are olives and 
grapes. Olives are eaten either raw or dressed in various ways, but they 
are chiefly valuable for the oil extracted from them. Grapes come into 
season in August, and continue in season for about four months. During 
this period they are used constantly, not as an agreeable dessert to 
stimulate and gratify the appetite after it has been satisfied by a 
substantial meal, but as a substantive part of the meal itself, so much so 
that I believe I am correct in stating, that from August to December 
bread and grapes are substantially the food of the people. Very thin 
cakes of bread made of flour, or of barley-meal and flour mixed, and 
eaten with plenty of grapes, form the meals of the inhabitants of Lebanon 
morning, noon, and night. Now, this is a mode of using the fruit of the 
vine of which I was ignorant till I came to this country. Here too, as 
in Europe, grapes are dried in large quantities to preserve them as raisins, 
and in this form also they supply an article of food to be used after the 
grape season. By pickling and beating, a substance called dibs is made 
out of the grapes. It is about the consistence of honey, and resembles 
it in appearance. Dibs is eaten with bread. It is made in considerable 
quantities, and bread and dibs is a very common meal in winter and 
spring. There are two kinds of dibs, one made from grapes and the 
other made from raisins. But the fruit of the vine, besides largely 
supplying food in the three forms of grapes, raisins, and dibs, supplies 
the universally known and prized drink—wine. I need scarcely add that 
this wine is very abundant, and that, as used here, it is simply the fer- 
mented juice of grapes, without any mixture of distilled liquor. In fact, 
the price at which it is sold secures it from adulteration with such 
liquors. Nothing which I have learned about grapes since I came here 
surprised me so much as the extremely low price at which they are sold. 
During the greater part of the grape season the regular price of the most 
plentiful kind—purple grapes—was about one farthing per pound, or 
fourpence per stone, Another very plentiful kind, though less common 
than the preceding, the green grapes, cost about sixpence per stone. 
Thus in a place where many of the articles of use and convenience in 
civilised life are dearer, and few of them cheaper, than in Belfast, grapes 
are sold at about the price of potatoes in that town. I think this fact 
will give you a just impression of the importance of grapes as a common 
article of daily food better than anything else 1 could say. Dibs is sold 
for eighteen or twenty-pence per stone, which is very cheap for such a 
substance as it is. I am unable to state exactly the price of raisins here, 
but wine is sold for less than three pence per bottle. It is thus evident 
that to a dense population in a dry and warm climate the fruit of the 
vine must have been invaluable.” 


This abridged extract is of much value as containing a 
statement of facts by a British resident in Syria, and his 
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impressions, corrected by these facts, regarding the import- 
ance of the fruit of the vine. Mr Robson was an intelligent 
observer, who directed his attention particularly to this sub- 
ject while residing in the country. It is impossible therefore 
to have more trustworthy testimony as to the reality of the 
facts and their Scriptural bearing. A casual visitor is more 
liable to mistake than a resident; and a native is ignorant 
of Western impressions that require correction. 

The grapes of Palestine are very large. Nau affirms that 
he saw in the neighbourhood of Hebron grapes as large as 
one’s thumb. Dandini says that in Lebanon they were as 
large as prunes. Neitzchutz states that in the mountains 
of Israel he saw and had eaten from bunches of grapes that 
were half an ell long, and the grapes two joints of a finger 
in length. The Rev. J. Paxton says of the grapes around 
his summer residence in Lebanon, that they were of various 
kinds, most of them white and large. Mariti affirms that in 
different parts of Syria he had seen grapes of such extra- 
ordinary size that a bunch of them would be a sufficient 
burden for one man. Laborde gives a good cut, shewing the 
large natural size of the grapes of Palestine. 

Travellers have not only spoken thus of the grapes, but 
they have also noticed the extraordinary size and weight of 
the grape-clusters. Elliot says that he saw in the valley of 
Eshcol three vines planted close together, which is the usual 
practice there, and that ‘‘ being tied, each is supported by 
two others, and thus enabled to sustain the prodigious 
clusters for which that region has always been famous.” 
Forster says that he was informed by a religious person 
who had lived many years in Palestine, that there were 
some bunches of grapes in the valley of Hebron so large that 
two men could scarcely carry one of them. Nau affirms 
that he had seen clusters in Syria weighing ten or twelve 
pounds, and he heard that in the Archipelago clusters of 
thirty or forty pounds were not uncommon. Morison makes 
a similar statement. Doubdan, travelling near Bethlehem, 
was assured by the monks that even in the present neglected 
state of the country they still found some clusters weighing 
ten or twelve pounds; but he did not himself see them, as 
he was not there in the proper season. The Israelitish 
spies brought a branch from Eshcol with a cluster of grapes 
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which they bore between two on a staff, a plan which they 
adopted for two purposes, both to prevent it from being 
bruised, and also on account of its great size. A circum- 
stance mentioned in the Times Telescope (for 1819) has been 
noticed by various writers, that even in our own country a 
bunch of Syrian grapes was produced at Welbeck which 
weighed nineteen pounds, and measured in length nearly 
twenty-three inches, in circumference four and a-half feet, 
and nineteen and a-half inches in its greatest diameter. It 
was sent as a present from the Duke of Portland to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and conveyed a distance of more 
than twenty miles on a staff by four labourers, two of whom 
bore it in rotation, thus affording a striking illustration of 
the proceeding of the spies. Nehemiah reproved those 
among the restored tribes who trod the wine-presses, and 
brought in wine, grapes, and figs on the Sabbath-day. This 
reproof seems to have been given in the time of the vintage, 
when, from the rural districts, there was brought into the 
city the fresh grapes, and the newly-expressed juice here 
called wine. Grapes were much used as an article of food 
anciently in Jerusalem, as well as in modern times. 

Raisins were much used among the Hebrews. The pre- 
sent of Abigail to David contained “ a hundred clusters of 
raisins”; to an Egyptian invalid, who had been without 
food and drink for three days, David and his men gave “a 
piece of a cake of figs, and two clusters of raisins”; the pre- 
sent of Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, to king David 
when he fled from Absalom, included “‘ a hundred bunches 
of raisins”; and among the provisions brought to David 
when he was proclaimed king at Hebron, were ‘‘ bunches of 
raisins” in abundance. The clusters which were dried in 
the sun to be preserved as raisins were the most valuable. 
It might be supposed that the best would be dried, as most 
likely to remain good when stored up for use till the fol- 
lowing grape-season. This was the case anciently, and it 
is so still. Professor Robinson visited the vineyards around 
Hebron, the most celebrated in Palestine, and in giving an 
account of his visit in his Researches in Palestine, he says 
distinctly that ‘‘ the finest grapes are dried as raisins; and 
the rest being trodden and pressed, the juice is boiled down 
to a syrup which, under the name of dibs (the Hebrew word 
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debhash, signifying honey, and also syrup of grapes), is much 
used by all classes wherever vineyards are found, as a condi- 
ment with their food.” This intelligent traveller and able 
critic attests that very little fermented wine is made from 
the produce of the rich and extensive vineyards of Hebron ; 
and he had ample means of information, having the advan- 
tage of the local knowledge of Eli Smith. It is attested also 
by Eli Smith himself, that ‘‘ wine is not the most important, 
but rather the least so, of all the objects for which the vine 
is cultivated.” The Rev. Henry Homes, American mission- 
ary at Constantinople, says, that 

“in a country where wine, as in America, is known as a great promoter 
of the crime of drunkenness, and where the vintage is supposed to be 
gathered chiefly for the purpose of making wine, it is difficult for the 
mind to do justice to the common language of Scripture, which extols 
the vine and its products as one of the staffs of life. The fruits of the 
vine, designated by ten different words in the Bible that are translated 
wine in our version, are in more than thirty different passages associated 
with the tithes and offerings, or with corn and oil, as emblems of tem- 
poral blessings. Along with the field of grain is mentioned the vineyard ; 
along with the harvest is mentioned the vintage ; along with corn and 
oil, wine is almost always combined as the third representative of the 
three chief blessings of the year. The fabrication of an intoxicating 
liquor was never the chief object for which the grape was cultivated 
among the Jews. The remarkable fact is, that in Asia Minor and Syria 
the largest part of the produce of the vine is used for other purposes than 
making intoxicating liquors.” 

In the same article, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for May 1848, 
Mr Homes enumerates ten articles of solid food obtained 
from the produce of the vine in the East. Nardenk is one 
of them, and “‘it ordinarily has not a particle of intoxicating 
quality. It is used as a syrup for a beverage, one part 
of the syrup to from six to fifteen parts of water.” He 
describes, also, three kinds of unintoxicating drink made 
from grapes or raisins. 

The texts of Scripture referring to grapes by name are 
not numerous, and raisins are rarely mentioned; but the 
fruit of the vine in a solid state is referred to under several 
other Hebrew words. In the English version we read of 
‘‘a flagon of wine” in a few texts ; but grape-cake (ashishah) 
appears to have been the article referred to. In one of the 
four instances in which it occurs, our translators have 
rendered it simply flagons; in two others the words “ of 
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wine,” are added in italics, implying of course that there is 
nothing corresponding to them in the Hebrew; and in the 
remaining one they have given the words “ of wine” in the 
common letter, as if there had been a corresponding term 
in the original. In this last case the translators say in 
the margin that the Hebrew has “‘ grapes.” This is the 
only text that has cake of grapes, the others having cake 
simply. It is remarkable that the Septuagint, which is the 
most ancient version of the Hebrew Scriptures, having been 
executed about the middle of the second century before the 
commencement of the Christian era, gives a different ren- 
dering of this word in each of the four passages where it 
occurs; but in none of them does it suppose wine to be 
referred to. It puts ‘‘ cakes made with raisins ” in the last 
of the four texts. Grape-cake is the rendering now usually 
given by the ablest biblical critics. This rendering is 
adopted by Professors Gesenius, Robinson, Nordheimer, 
Eadie, and Douglas; and by Drs Kitto, J. Nicholson, E. 
Henderson, and many others. Indeed, no modern critic 
supports the exploded notion of the Authorised Version, 
which will no doubt be rejected by the Revision Committee. 
In its Chaldee form the word occurs in the Targum of 
Jonathan on Exodus xvi. 31, as denoting a flat cake, the 
word in our version being wafers; and it is used in the 
Mishna (Tr. Nedarim vi. 10) to denote a kind of food pre- 
pared from lentils, probably cakes made from boiled lentils. 
The grape-cakes of the Hebrews are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as delicacies with which the weary and languid were 
refreshed. ‘‘ Such cakes (as Dr Henderson remarks in his 
Commentary on Hosea) are highly esteemed in the East on 
account of their sweet taste, and doubtless formed part of 
the offerings presented to idols, and afterwards eaten at 
idolatrous feasts.” It is impossible to ascertain the form 
of these cakes, or the manner in which they were prepared ; 
but travellers often allude to the extensive use of sweet 
cakes in the East. Buckingham says, in his 7'ravels among 
the Arab Tribes, that by way of dessert some walnuts and 
dried figs were served to him, “ besides a very curious 
article, probably resembling the dried wine of the ancients, 
which they are said to have preserved in cakes.” Having 
ascertained the Hebrew taste for grape-cakes, the reader is 
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better able to understand King David’s distributing to each 
of the people on a joyous occasion a bread-cake and grape- 
cake; and the request of the bride in Solomon’s Song, 
‘Refresh me with cakes of grapes.” According to our 
notions, formed on port-wine, the bride’s request in the 
English version is decidedly bacchanalian, ‘‘ Stay me with 
flagons” (of wine). The allusions in Scripture to grape- 
cake are few; but they are of such a nature as to make it 
abundantly evident that this was a highly-valued article of 
food among the Hebrews. 

The inspissated juice of the grape was extensively used in 
Palestine in ancient times. The juice was boiled down to 
two-thirds, and sometimes even to one-third of its original 
quantity. It was called by the Hebrews debhash (honey of 
grapes), and sobhe (boiled wine). Some understand the word 
shemarim to denote preserves prepared from the grape, in 
Isaiah xxv. 6. The word is usually applied to the dregs of 
wine ; but every one sees that such a meaning is totally 
unsuitable to the language of Isaiah, which has been thus 
rendered—“ Jehovah of hosts shall make unto all people a 
feast of fat things, a feast of preserves, of fat things full of 
marrow, of preserves well refined.” The British notion 
that port-wine would answer better for a feast than the 
richest preserves from the vine requires to be educated by 
information regarding the customs and taste of the ancient 
Hebrews, which still correspond with those of the East. 
If these preserves were prepared from the dried grape, they 
might be refined by gathering out the stones, stems, skins, 
and other grosser matter. Buckingham, when at Aehhrah, 
received at breakfast ‘‘the sweet syrup made from dry 
raisins;”’ and he says that the theatre at Shuhubah is 
called by the people residing there ‘“‘ Khan-i-Dibbs, or the 
caravanserai or hotel of a kind of sweet-meats made of 
raisins, and called dibs.” At Ezra he took ‘“‘a meal of 
dourra bread, and a sweet paste made from grapes in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, from which it is brought.” 
Professor Robinson found that the best grapes in Palestine 
were dried as raisins ; and the best produce of the vineyard 
was surely the most suitable to be presented at a feast. 
The Jewish taste appears to be accurately represented in 
the following statement of the Mishna :—‘‘ They do not 
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boil the wine of the heave-offering, because it diminishes 
it; Rabbi Jehudah permits this, because it improves it” 
(Terimoth xi.). It appears then that wine thickened by 
boiling was preferred by the Jews, and probably the word 
preserves might be applied indifferently to this, or the syrup 
made from raisins. 

The honey of grapes was much used by the ancient 
Hebrews ; and Dr Shaw in his Travels thus refers to the 
modern practice :—‘‘ Besides the great quantity of grapes 
and raisins that are, one or other of them, brought daily: to 
the markets of Jerusalem and the neighbouring villages, 
Hebron alone sends every year to Egypt three hundred 
camel-loads of the robb, which they call dibse ; the same 
word that is rendered simply honey in the Scriptures. For 
honey, properly so called, could not be a rarity so great 
there as dibse must be, from the want of vineyards in Egypt.” 
This traveller quotes two texts from the Pentateuch in illus- 
tration of his opinion regarding the honey; and Professors 
Rosenmuller, Gesenius, and Robinson agree with him. 

The Hebrew sobhe, like the Latin sapa, is applied to boiled 
wine. Pliny in his Natural History (14, 9) says, ‘“‘ Syracum, 
which some call hepsema, our people call sapa, a production 
of art and not of nature, the must being boiled down to 
the third-part of the original quantity, which, when it is 
diminished to one-half, we call defrutum.” Some have 
rashly asserted that the Latin vinum never denotes unfer- 
mented wine ; but Pliny uses it generically, like the Hebrew 
yayin, as including all kinds of wine under a great variety 
of specific names. When the juice was boiled down to one- 
third of its original quantity, fermentation became impos- 
sible. Dr Russel, in his Natural History of Aleppo, says, 
“The inspissated juice of the grape (sapa vini), called here 
dibbs, is brought to the city in skins, and sold in the public 
markets; it has much the appearance of coarse honey, is 
of a sweet taste, and in great use among the people of all 
sorts.” The distinctive appellation for boiled wine is of 
rare occurrence in Scripture ; but this article may be meant 
in many cases when the generic term for wine is used. Of 
the degeneracy of the people in his day, Isaiah said, ‘‘ Thy 
silver is become dross, thy inspissated wine (is become) a 
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thin wine mingled with water.” Hosea said, ‘‘ Their inspis- 
sated wine is sour.” ‘‘ Defrutum,” says Columella, ‘‘ however 
carefully made, is liable to grow acid.” The acidity of their 
luscious wine furnishes an apt illustration of the depraved 
morals of the nation in the time of Hosea. 

The Hebrew term tivrosh was a generic name: for the pro- 
duce of the vine, but it was limited to its solid produce, in 
the form of grapes, raisins, grape-cake, &c., just as yayin 
was the generic name for its liquid produce. The radical 
idea in tirosh is possession, as vine-fruit was considered a 
valuable possession. Gesenius, the prince of Hebrew lexico- 
graphers, gives the root correctly, but he absurdly explains 
that must receives this name because it takes possession of 
the head. The truth is, that tivosh does not affect the head 
at all, except as nourishing food affects all parts of the 
body. This is one of the strange and unaccountable blunders 
of a really great lexicographer, whose judgment is usually 
to be relied on. Drusius and Bythner, both in the seven- 
teenth century, correctly explain the idea of possession in 
tirosh, as denoting that among the things which a man 
possessed by inheritance in Palestine it was one of the 
chief. But the meaning of a word is to be determined by 
use rather than derivation. As the word occurs thirty-eight 
times in the Hebrew Bible'—one half of the instances being 
in the historical and the other half in the poetical and 
prophetical books—there is a sufficient number of texts 
clearly to determine its meaning. Lexicons and versions 
are to be used as helps, not as authorities, to settle a 
controversy. In twenty-two instances, tirosh is associated 
with orchard-fruit ; but the Hebrew word, which is yitshar, 
is improperly rendered oil in the English version. Shemen, 
the word for oil, is never joined with tirosh. In all these 

1 Dr Glasgow states the number at thirty-seven, and others give a lower 
figure. The following are the texts, and they are cited in this note that the 
mere English reader may consider the bearing of each context on the meaning 
of the word :—Gen. xxvii. 28, 37; Numb. xviii. 12; Deut. vii. 13, xi. 14, 
xii. 17, xiv. 23, xviii. 4, xxviii. 51, xxxiii, 28 ; Judges ix. 13; 2 Kings xviii. 
32; 2 Chron. xxxi. 5, xxxii. 28; Neh. v. 11, x. 37, 39, xiii. 5, 12; Psa. iv. 7; 
Prov. iii. 10; Isa. xxiv. 7, xxxvi. 17, lxii. 8, lxv. 8; Jer. xxxi. 12; Hos. ii. 
8, 9, 22, iv. 11, vii. 14, ix. 2; Joel i. 10, ii. 19, 24; Micah vi. 15; Hag. i. 11; 
and Zech. ix. 17. A great majority of the texts clearly demand a solid; and 


viewed in the light of the whole, there is not one of them that requires a 
liquid. The idea of a solid is the only key that fits them all. 
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twenty-two instances, except one, corn-fruit is associated 
with vine-fruit and orchard-fruit, the three forming what 
has been called the triad of blessings in the good land which 
God gave to the children of Abraham. In the texts relating 
to this triad of blessings, the reader will find that the three 
classes of fruits are spoken of in the book of Numbers as 
vipe in the field ; in Deuteronomy they are the fruit of the 
land, gathered in the field, eaten, and given to the priest as 
the first fruit of the field and the flock ; in 2 Kings they are 
the produce of the land ; in 2 Chronicles, the increase of the 
field, and contained in storehouses for the increase of these 
fruits ; in Nehemiah they are named with the lands, vine- 
yards, and olive-yards, and they are comprised in the fruit 
of all manner of trees which was to be brought as tithes ; 
in Jeremiah they are the product of a fruitful land, along 
with ‘‘ the young of the flock and the herd”; in Hosea they 
are said to be taken away in the season when they are ripen- 
ing in the field ; in Joel they are said to wither in the field 
in a time of famine, and when God gave again the former 
and latter rain, the floors were full of corn, and the presses 
full to overflowing with grapes and olives ; and, by Haggai, 
Jehovah said, ‘‘I called for a drought upon the land, and | 
upon the mountains, and upon the corn-fruit, and upon the 
vine-fruit, and upon the orchard-fruit, and upon that which 
the ground bringeth forth.” Not one word is said in these 
texts of a liquid, and they form a majority of those in which 
tirosh occurs. 

In ten other instances vine-fruit is associated with corn- 
fruit, without the addition of orchard-fruit. Isaac promised 
to Jacob « land of corn and the grape, refreshed by the dew 
of heaven, to make the fruits grow on the fertile ground ; 
and of the same promise he said to Esau, ‘‘ With corn-fruit 
and vine-fruit have I sustained him,” that is, declared that 
he shall be sustained (margin, “‘ supported ;” Greek, sornuta, 
strengthened). In the last blessing of Moses we read, ‘‘ The 
fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land of corn and the grape, 
also his heavens shall drop down dew.” The fourth Psalm 
speaks of the time when the corn and vine-produce increased 
in a fertile land. In Proverbs it is promised to those who 
honour the Lord with the first-fruits of all their increase, 
that their barns shall be filled with plenty, and their presses 
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have abundance of grapes, as Gesenius correctly renders. 
The king of Assyria spoke of a land of corn and the grape, 
and of every one eating of his own vine, and drinking the 
waters of his own cistern. Isaiah predicted a time of pros- 
perity to Israel, when the sons of the stranger shall not 
drink the produce of their vine-fruit. This prediction is 
contained in the only text that seems to favour a liquid 
interpretation of tivosh, one instance in thirty-eight; but, 
on careful examination, we find that the words gather and 
drink are both applied to the article referred to. It is 
remarkable that Gesenius, who does not favour a solid in 
every text, but only in a few, understands grapes to be 
referred to here. (See his Lexicon under Kdbhats.) The 
gathered grapes were either sucked, or the juice was pressed 
from them and drunk. Hosea charged the rebellious people 
with forgetting God, and assembling for corn and grapes ; 
and Zechariah said that ‘‘ corn shall make the young men 
thrive, and grapes the maids.” 

There remain only six texts to be accounted for. In 
Judges the vine asks, in a parable, “Should I leave my 
grapes?” where the fruit is still on the tree; in Isaiah, the 
fruit is said to wither and droop on the vine, and the same 
prophet speaks of the fruit in the cluster; in Micah, the 
tirosh is trodden to yield wine; and Hosea speaks of the 
growing fruit as failing, that is, disappointing hope, and he 
distinguishes the tirosh from wine. It thus appears that 
the blessing, of which the Bible speaks in so many fine 
passages, is to be found, not in stimulating wine, but in 
nourishing food. The limits of an article permit only brief 
hints rather than fully-developed arguments. A hint is 
enough to the thoughtful, verbum sat sapienti. 

The learned author of Tirosh lo Yuyin, who has never 
allowed his name to be given to the public, though known 
to a limited circle of friends, was the first to establish the 
solid interpretation throughout. He is a lawyer, and he 
reaches his conclusions with lawyer-like precision. It is 
more than thirty years since he published his essay, and sub- 
sequent investigations have only confirmed his conclusions. 
The latest writer on the same side is Principal Douglas, of 
Glasgow. The late Principal Fairbairn has laid the churches 
under lasting obligations as editor of the best Bible diction- 
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ary; and the wine article, by Principal Douglas, is calm, 
candid, and conclusive, in a very high degree. The reader 
of Fairbairn’s Dictionary will seldom turn to Kitto’s or 
Smith’s. The able writer on wine in Smith’s Dictionary is 
respected even by those who are compelled to differ from 
him, which is more than can be said of the writer in 
Alexander’s Kitto. 

There is not space in this article for discussing the Scrip- 
tural use of the generic term yuyin, which is applied to the 
liquid produce of the vine in all its states. That it is appli- 
cable to intoxicating wine, no one disputes; but it is equally 
unquestionable that it is applicable to unintoxicating wine. 
The common wine used for daily food in Palestine, as also 
in France, is practically unintoxicating. Sober men use a 
bottle of it at dinner without the slightest intoxicating effect. 
The medicated wine of the drunkard in ancient times, as 
also the brandied wine of the present day, is not a food. 
Much controversy has arisen from the corresponding generic 
term of the New Testament, as used in the record of the 
miracle at Cana, and “‘ the fruit of the vine,” as used at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. In both cases the article 
must have possessed the quality of food fitted to nourish the 
body. This was required in the marriage feast of seven 
days, and in the eucharistic emblem of the blood of Christ, 
which blood is the joy and nourishment of our souls. The 
contents of the communion cup must be the liquid fruit of 
the vine, red in colour, and nourishing in substance. We 
must contend for these characteristics ; but we have no Scrip- 
tural authority to ask for more. The doctrine respecting the 
broken body and shed blood of the Redeemer, when received 
by faith, is the life and joy of our souls. His “flesh is 
meat indeed,” and his ‘‘ blood is drink indeed.” 

Every man must judge for himself whether it is right for 
him to drink the strong wines and other intoxicating liquors 
in common use among us, and to present them at his table 
to be partaken of by his family and friends. This is a ques- 
tion on which Christian men are likely to take different 
sides; while a growing number are adopting the principle 
of abstinence in the face of the great and growing vice of 
intemperance, which is proving the bane of society and of 
the Church of God. But no one has a right to misrepresent 
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the writers of Scripture, by applying their words otherwise 
than the writers intended. Great injustice is done to the 
Bible when the wine of which it speaks is identified with the 
port-wine of the present day, which many regard as its pro- 
per representative. The two articles are so different, that 
what is predicated of the one cannot with truth be predicated 
of the other. The views expressed in this article may be 
new to some readers, but they are not new to the writer, 
who has published similar views nearly thirty years ago, 
and subsequent reading and reflection have only tended to 
confirm them. They are now submitted to the candid con- 
sideration of the reader, who will judge of them fairly in the 
light of the evidence adduced. Peter Mearns. 


Art. IV.—John of Barneveld and the Synod of Dort. 


The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland, with a 
View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ 
War. By Joun Lornrop Mortey, D.C.L. and LL.D. John 
Murray. 2 vols. 8vo, 1874; and 2 vols. crown 8vo, 1875. 


R MOTLEY’S reputation as one of the very few historians 
of the first class is too well established to need a word 
now in support of his claim to take that rank. His Rise of 
the Dutch Republic and his History of the United Nether- 
lands displayed such careful study of the original sources, 
such impartiality in the statement of facts, such a mastery 
of his multifarious materials, and such skill in arranging 
them, such a vigour and brilliancy of style, and such graphic 
power in delineating character—in a word, such a sympathy 
with the noblé struggle for liberty, whose chequered pro- 
gress and triumphant issue he had undertaken to relate, 
that there soon was but one opinion of his rare ability in 
that most difficult department of high literature. 

Most of these qualities meet in the present work, but cer- 
tainly not all; nor, with some brilliant exceptions, do they 
stand out to the same advantage. Perhaps this is due 
partly to the nature of the subject, partly also to the mode 
of treatment; but we cannot help thinking that it is due 
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also to a certain bias, unconscious, we doubt not, in dealing 
with the religious feature of his theme, which shews itself 
in less attention paid to the original sources than was to be 
expected of Mr Motley, and in the summary, flippant, and 
even sneering way in which this vital feature of his work is 
handled. 

A skilful painter, in arranging his subject, takes care to 
avoid too large a foreground, the effect of which is to distract 
attention from the principal objects. In the work before us 
there has not been sufficient care to observe this principle. 
No doubt the great Advocate of Holland was a central figure 
in the grand European drama of that day; but he scarcely 
deserved to have gathered around his person and actings 
such a quantity of general historical matter as has been 
crowded into this work. The reader is in fact bewildered, 
when in chapter after chapter, he is treated to details with 
which Barneveld had nothing directly, and not much even 
indirectly, to do. But the secret of this may perhaps be 
found in a prefatory explanation. Mr Motley says he 
designed this work, not as “the natural sequel to his other 
histories,” but as ‘‘the necessary introduction” to that 
other and concluding portion of his labours which he has 
always desired to lay before the public, a history of the 
Thirty Years’ War. To that work we look forward with 
lively interest, as one peculiarly fit for our author’s pen, 
and one much needed. But if, instead of weaving the 
“necessary introduction” to that work into the present 
one, he had reserved it for the first part of the coming 
work, we think it would have somewhat relieved the volumes 
before us. Indeed, we shrewdly suspect that all this general 
matter was prepared for the future work, and that the author 
resolved on embodying it here with the double hope of giving 
to his present subject a deeper and wider interest, and pre- 
paring the public mind for the still greater work yet to 
come. Be this as it may, he has probably discovered by this 
time that the plan he has followed was not the wisest, and 
that the public have not been so grateful for the superfluous 
matter as the labour of collecting it might lead him to expect. 

But our object in the present paper is not to discuss the 
merits of this work in its purely historical character. With 
one feature of it only do we mean to deal—the religious 
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question which convulsed the country, occasioned the Synod 
of Dort, and brought the Advocate of Holland and the Prince 
of Orange, with the States-General, into such unhappy and 
fatal collision. This however is no easy matter. Political 
questions of extreme delicacy, affecting the very constitution 
of the United Provinces, were mixed up with the great theo- 
logical controversy ; much party heat was displayed on both 
sides, and principles were acted on by both parties which 
are utterly foreign to modern ideas. Besides, as the policy 
of the chiefs of each party was visibly shaped by the bearing 
of the religious question on their political views, one requires 
to steer his course with some jealousy, even at the distance 
of two hundred and fifty years from the scenes referred to, 
if he would hope to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. To 
which side the mere secular historian would lean, on any 
such question as that which then agitated the Netherlands, 
it is easy to conjecture. Mr Motley makes short and easy 
work of it; but even he writes at times, as we shall see, as 
if under Barneveld’s policy, however honestly pursued and 
by him ingeniously defended, a settled Republic could never 
live, and he can ill conceal his conviction that the Advocate’s 
desire to preserve from extinction the religious party with 
which he sympathised had much, if not everything, to do in 
shaping that policy, and leading him to stick to it with 
such pertinacity. 

The subject falls asunder into three natural divisions :— 
The historical question, What was the recognised faith of 
the Belgic Reformed Church? the constitutional question, 
Was the calling of a National Synod to settle the differences 
on this point a warrantable and wise step ? and the religious 
question, What was the procedure and what the result and 
the merits of that Synod? On each of these points it will be 
necessary to enter into some detail, if we would enable the 
reader to form a just estimate of the case before us. 


I. The Historical Question.—Among the splendid posses- 
sions which Charles V. inherited, were the Seventeen Belgic 
Provinces comprising the Netherlands. For centuries before 
the Reformation a spirit of earnest reality in life, of reform 
in religion, and of enterprise and progress in industrial and 
commercial pursuits, had taken possession of that country, 
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raising it to eminence among European nations—a con- 
genial soil this for the new religious movement which, 
issuing from Wittemberg, was finding a welcome far and 
wide. Accordingly, the truths proclaimed by Luther were 
hailed in the Low Countries with extraordinary avidity. The 
Imperial and Papal parties soon took the alarm, and com- 
bining their terrible resources, sought to crush out the hated 
thing by sheer force. But the fiercer the persecution, the 
more resolutely did Dutch determination resent and resist it. 
As the flames of imperial despotism and sacerdotal rage 
waxed hotter, the number of Protestants multiplied, and 
martyrdoms seemed only to sow the seeds of Protestantism 
broadcast over the land. In the course of Charles’ capricious 
but cruel reign, but still more in that of his bigoted and 
bloody son Philip II., no fewer than 50,000 are computed to 
have perished at the stake or in the field for evangelical 
truth in the Low Countries. But at length, after prodigies 
of endurance and valour, of patience under defeat and de- 
termination never to yield till liberty and independence 
should crown their struggles, the north achieved its freedom 
in 1579, though the southern provinces were retained within 
the grasp of Spain and Rome; and in the year 1584 Seven 
out of the Seventeen Provinces were formally constituted 
into the Republic of the Seven United Provinces. 

In consequence of the obloquy that had been heaped upon 
the very name of Protestant—identified as it was with the 
wild and fanatical, the lawless and anarchical dreams of the 
Anabaptists—the Netherlands’ adherents of the Reformed 
Faith had long felt it due to themselves to have some public 
expression of the truths which they had embraced and for 
which they were prepared to suffer. Materials for this 
already existed, and were in partial use. John a Lasco, the 
distinguished Polish nobleman who, on embracing Protes- 
tantism in its Swiss or Zwinglian form, had devoted himself 
to Theology, was for seven years Superintendent of the 
Protestant churches in East Friesland, bordering on the 
Netherlands. From thence, in the spring of 1550, he had 
removed to England on the invitation of the Protector 
Somerset and Archbishop Cranmer, and was appointed 
Superintendent of those foreign Protestants, Belgians and 
others, who having fled from Continental persecution, had 
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come toEngland and settled in London under the broad shield 
of Edward VI. In that year a Lasco had drawn up for their 
use what was called ‘“‘ the London Confession,” and in 1551 it 
was issued both in Latin and in Dutch. This Confession was 
used by the Belgic Protestants in their own country so long 
as they had no other.’ But at length they had one drawn up 
for themselves, which came to be known as “the Nether- 
lands Confession.” Its author was one Guido de Bres, a 
Walloon (or French speaking) Belgian, and eventually a 
martyr for his faith. It was composed in French, and issued 
in 1561. It bears a close resemblance in plan and substance 
to the French Confession which was adopted at the first 
Synod of that church in 1559; but though the author of the 
Netherlands Confession probably had the French one before 
him, it has a character of its own and a certain precision in 
form and expression which the lapse of two years between 
the two sufficiently accounts for. It was designed, as 
was said, to shew what had been the faith of the Belgian 
churches ever since 1528, when the Reformed Faith first 
took root in the Low Countries—that memorable year when 
the first three young martyrs were led to the stake at Antwerp 
for Christ. After it had been eighteen years in circulation, 
this Confession received the formal sanction of a Belgic 
Synod, was issued in the Belgie language in the year 1579, 
and in 1581 translated and published in Latin, entitled, 
‘*Confession of the Reformed Churches of Belgium,” &e. It 
consists of thirty-seven articles, which are undeniably Cal- 
vinistic.” This might seem to settle the historical question, 
whether the Faith of the Belgic Protestants was originally 
Calvinistic or no. But as every effort has been made to 
weaken the evidence for this, let us see what can be said 
against it. 


“The principles of ‘orthodox’ reformers (says Hardwick) were originally 
in strict accordance with the school of Wittemberg ; but in the Nether- 
lands, as in many other places, the Lutheran modes of thought were 
replaced by those of Calvin, owing to the circumstance that not a few of 





1 Niemeyer’s Collectio Confessionum, p. lii.; Hardwick’s History of the 
Reformation, p. 161, note 9. 

2 Niemeyer’s Collectio, p. lii. and pp. 368-389 ; Sylloge Confessionum (Oxon. 
ed. alt. 1827), pp. xviii. and pp. 327-354; Winer’s Confessions of Christendom 
(Clark’s Translation), p. 24. 
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the later teachers had been influenced by the Huguenots of the adjoin- 
ing kingdom.”? 

Kurtz makes a similar statement,’ though not as to “ or- 
thodox”’ reformers in general, which is notoriously untrue. 
But on what authority is this statement made? Two letters 
of Luther’s are referred to. One is to the Christians in 
Brabant immediately after the death of the first two martyrs 
(1st July 1523), which no more proves them to be distine- 
tively Lutheran than a similar letter of consolation and 
encouragement from Hugh Latimer would have proved them 
Episcopalians. The other letter—to the Antwerp converts 
two years after, warning them against the Anabaptists— 
only proves the ardent desire of the great Reformer that 
Protestantism in the Netherlands might not come into 
discredit by any sympathy with such fanatics. Kurtz’ next 
authority is a letter (quoted from Gieseler) of the President 
of the Supreme Court at Brussels, dated 23d May 1567, five 
years after the publication of the Belgic Confession, con- 
taining these words, ‘‘ Very few of them adhere to the 
Augsburg Confession, but Calvinism has taken possession 
of nearly all hearts.”* Does this prove that the Augsburg 
Confession had been first embraced and afterwards aban- 
doned in favour of Calvinism? Nothing of the sort, but 
merely that that Confession had very few adherents, and 
nearly all were Calvinists to the core; a statement of the 
utmost importance on this historical question, coming from 
such a quarter, and at so early a period. But another 
sentence from the same letter may be thought more to the 
point—‘‘ The door being once opened through the Lutherans, 
they go quickly on to their other dogmas.”* From this, 
however, we draw a different inference from Gieseler and 
Hardwick. This President of the Court at Brussels, to shew 
the evils that had flowed from the entrance of Luther’s 
movement into the Low Countries, says that instead of 
stopping at the points which first gave Luther such a hold 
on earnest minds (free grace, &c.), the Hollanders had taken 

' Hardwick, pp. 160, 161. 

2 Kurtz’s History of the Reformation, § 19, 6. 


3 Confessioni autem Augustanz paucissimi eorum adherent, sed Calvinis- 
mus omnium pene corda occupavit. 


* Ostio per Lutheranos semel patefacto, ad ulteriora eorum dogmata 
progrediuntur. 
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to searching the Scriptures for themselves, and had thus 
been led to embrace Calvinistic principles, which to him 
would seem very bad. If this is all that is meant, as we are 
confident it is, it only proves that as soon as the Protestants 
of the Low Countries began to acquire systematic conceptions 
of their new faith, they almost universally settled down in 
the Calvinistic type of it. One more authority is quoted to 
prove that originally the Protestantism of the Netherlands 
was distinctively Lutheran—Brandt’s History of the Reforma- 
tion in the Low Countries.’ But the facts referred to in that 
work so little serve the purpose for which they are adduced, 
that it will be enough to state in a foot-note what they are.’ 

' As we shall have occasion pretty copiously to refer to this work, it may be 
proper to state that Brandt was Professor of Divinity and Minister of a con- 
gregation at Amsterdam of the Remonstrant or Arminian body in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. His elaborate work was written in Dutch 
(1671), and translated into English in four volumes folio (1720). Though 
written from the Remonstrant point of view, and presenting their case in the 
most favourable light, it is an honest production, and on the whole impartial ; 
and giving as it does such copious and almost verbatim summaries of the 
most important public documents, it forms a most valuable record of events 
of the highest importance. 

2 The first reference (to vol. i., p. 215), if it proves anything, proves that 
the Lutherans at the time referred to (1566) were a mere handful, or a small 
minority, who had to plead for the toleration of their Augsburg eucharistic 
views as but slightly differing from those of the Reformed ; but that as this 
did not satisfy the Reformed, the heat occasioned by this dissension was only 
cooled when the fierce Duke of Alva came down equally on both. The other 
reference (to p. 239) is still less conclusive, nay rather it tells the other way. 
In the year 1567, when advantage was taken of the Anabaptist and other 
fanatical excesses to poison the authorities against the whole Protestant faith, 
and with too much success, the Stadtholder and others thought it would be 
well (there being as yet no publicly recognised expression of their faith) that 
some document should be emitted disowning all such pestilent errors, and 
since the Augsburg Confession had legal protection in Germany and was well 
known, a general acquiescence in it on the part of the Netherlands Protestants 
might be expressed. This accordingly was done at once. Brandt says that 
‘*the reason why they did not follow the Confession of Augsburg was partly 
because they had already maintained in writing the doctrines of Calvin and 
the French churches. . . . Nevertheless the Dutch Reformed screened them- 
selves sometimes behind the Augsburg Confession, because it was not so disagree- 
able at court as the French or Calvinian, since the latter sect was esteemed 
to be more addicted to tumult and uproar than the Lutheran” (vol. i., p. 142). 
But this was so far from meaning that they assented to the distinctive views 
of the Lutherans, that when some Antwerp Lutherans, presuming that ft did 
mean that, or might be made to do so, had the imprudence to invite to their 
city some of the more bigoted Lutherans, including the noted Flacius Illyricus 
( Luthero lutheraniores ), to debate with the Reformed, they soon found they 
had mistaken their men. (The point in dispute had nothing whatever to do 
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We cannot leave this branch of our subject without ad- 
verting to two reflections on the Netherlands Confession, 
intended to shew that it does not represent the mind of the 
Netherlands Protestant—the one by Hardwick, the other by 
Winer. 

“The project [of a Confession of their own] was originated (says 
Hardwick) in 1559 by Guido de Bres, a Walloon, who, from his position 
and the manner in which his own convictions were matured, had naturally 
adopted the French Confession as the basis of his work. He therefore 
fixed the Calvinistic principles of Holland.” [The italics are ours,] 

Was this Guido de Bres, then, such a Luther, « Zwingli, or 
a Calvin, that he should be able to stamp Protestant Holland 
with his own impress? Why, hardly anything is known of 
him save that he drew up this Confession, and that he 
perished at the stake for Christ. The thing is ridiculous. 
No doubt since the Reformation in France preceded Luther’s 
in Germany, and had in spite of hot opposition spread in 
different directions, the adjacent Netherlands would feel its 
effects ; but as the wave from Wittemberg was simultaneous, 
if not prior, to that from France, it is not easy to see why 
French views should have taken more effect on Belgian 
Protestants than German, save from deliberate preference. 
And if Guido de Bres drew up his Confession in 1559, the 
very year in which the French Confession was adopted at a 
Paris Synod, he must have been in full sympathy with its 
with the controversy which the Synod of Dort was summoned to decide—it 
was the Eucharist.) And finding that the Netherlands Protestants were not 
to be borne down by flaring in their face the great names of Luther and 
Melancthon, they gave way to abuse and calling bad names. Whereupon a 
noble letter was addréssed to them by one of the Reformed, and published 
both in French and Dutch, lamenting such discord and the scandal it would 
occasion, reminding his dearly beloved brethren that great as were those gifts 
from God—Luther and Melancthon—and eminent as were their services to 
the truth, they had sufficiently shewn that they were not gods upon earth ; 
that surrounded as they were in Germany by enemies to the whole Reforma- 
tion work, and in particular to the scriptural doctrine of the Eucharist, they 
might think it wise to open the truth only by degrees, but that was no reason 
why in the Netherlands they should rest in a half-and-half renunciation of 
Popish errors ; and that as they themselves made no idols of Zuingli and 
(Eolampadius, though concurring in their views, so neither would they idolise 
Luther, nor make a Fifth Gospel of the Augsburg Confession. The letter 
concludes with an entreaty to take this communication in good part, and that 
they should rather strive for the honour of their common Lord than please 
the common enemy by stirring up strife. Thus ended this miserable attempt 


to graft Lutheran peculiarities on a Church of the Reformed type. 
1 Hardwick, pp. 161, 162. 
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principles long before that, and must have thoroughly 
digested the system he had to draft out before he saw the 
French Confession, else he could never have executed such 
a task. So much for Hardwick’s statement. What now is 
Winer’s ? 


“ Those who attentively read it [the Belgic Confession] will find strong 
reason for thinking that it was written by some individual hastily, with- 
out much judgment, or the serious scrutiny of others, and therefore for 
doubting whether such a document ought to be regarded as expressing 
the mind of the whole community.” 


Well, we also have “read it attentively,” but find no 
*‘ strong reason for thinking it was written hastily.” On the 
contrary, we think it will bear favourable comparison, both 
in thought and expression, with the French Confession. 
Brandt, no favourer of it, says that de Bres, in composing 
it, had the assistance of Adrian Saravia (professor of divinity 
at Leyden), and three or four other teachers, and that 
Saravia said its author ‘“‘ communicated it to such members 
as he could find, desiring them to correct what they thought 
amiss in it, so that it was not to be considered as one man’s 
work; but that none who were concerned in it ever designed 
it for a rule of faith to others, but only for a Scriptural 
proof of what they themselves believed.”’ But the question 
with us is, not what Guido de Bres thought of his own 
production, but what the Belgic Protestants thought of it, 
and what use they made of it after they had full time to 
weigh it. After being in circulation six years, the distin- 
guished scholar and divine, Francis Junius, afterwards 
professor of divinity at Leyden, was requested by a Belgic 
Synod, held in 1566, to examine it, and by him it was sent 
to the brethren in Geneva, in order that, if approved by 
them and judged useful to the Church, it might be printed. 
But this (says Brandt) seems to relate to the second impres- 
sion, for it was published for the first time in 1563 both in 
High and Low Dutch, and contracted a little, and printed in 
French and Dutch in 1566.’ All this, if correct, proves that 
this Confession was drawn up neither “ hastily,” nor “ with- 
out judgment ;” that it underwent “the serious scrutiny” 
of professors of divinity and successive synods, and that since 


* Confessions of Christendom (Clark's Transl. p. 24). 
2 Vol. i. p. 142, 3 Vol. i. p. 142. 
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it was adopted, after it had been in existence for some 
twenty years, by a Belgic synod in 1579, and issued in Latin 
two years after without any opposition, it must be regarded 
as ‘expressing the mind of the whole community.” In 
fact, Brandt’s description is quite correct :— 


“Tn almost all its thirty-seven articles it differs from Popery ; in some 
from that of Augsburg, especially in the business of the Lord’s Supper; 
from that of the Anabaptists, in the doctrines of baptism, the incarnation, 
and the power of the magistrate ; it likewise differs from the Augsburgian 
and many other Confessions [?.e., of the “ Augsburgian” type] in the point 
of predestination ; and from some in other articles. It agrees for the most 
part with the Confession of the reformed French churches ; those there- 
fore that embraced it gave themselves, in imitation of the French, the 
distinguishing title of Reformed, Others gave themselves the name of 
Calvinists, because both the Confessions—as well the French as this—are 


drawn up according to the opinions of John Calvin, a famous teacher at 
Geneva.” ? 


If we have seemed to dwell at undue length on the pro- 
nounced Calvinistic character of Belgic Protestantism, it is 
because on this turned the whole controversy which occa- 


sioned the Synod of Dort, and because those writers whose 
sympathies are with the Arminian party have, one after 
another, tried to make it out that this party had as good a 
standing, ecclesiastically and constitutionally, as those who 
sat in judgment upon them at that synod. And we have 
only to add, that if there could still be a reasonable doubt 
whether the Netherlands Confession was accepted in its 
Calvinistic sense by the Belgic Protestants, their requiring 
the Heidelberg Catechism, which is notoriously Calvinistic, 
to be used in family instruction, and recommending it for 


frequent pulpit exposition, should set the question for ever 
at rest. 


Il. The Constitutional Question.—To understand this, it will 
be necessary to trace briefly the rise of the Arminian party 
in the Belgic Protestant Church. 

In probably all countries that have become Protestant 
after many and bloody struggles, some have attached them- 
selves to it sincerely enough, but out of sympathy with only 
its subordinate features, carried along by a feeling of relief 
from the mental bondage in which Rome holds its votaries, 


' Burnet, i. 142. 
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or by the other advantages expected from the change, but 
strangers to that heroic faith by which alone the victory 
over Rome has ever been permanently achieved. It was so 
at least in the Netherlands. And when such converts were 
admitted to the ministry of the gospel, as might easily be 
in an unsettled state of things, and when all aspirants to 
office were presumed to be loyal to the new faith, the nucleus 
of what in Scotland would be called a Moderate party would 
be apt to appear. In the preface to the Acts of the Synod of 
Dort, drawn up and sanctioned by public authority, some 
cases of this sort are alluded to, and their names are given.' 
But these were only premonitory symptoms of the storm 
that was afterwards to break upon the Belgic Church: men 
of more mark were needed to stir the waters. 

James van Harmensen—or Arminius, as he himself desired 
to be called—was born in 1560, not far from Amsterdam ; 
and, as being an orphan, was sent at the public expense, first 
to the University of Leyden, and afterwards to Geneva, at 
which latter place he distinguished himself for scholar- 
ship, acumen, and powers of disputation. On returning 
to Amsterdam, he was chosen one of the city ministers. 
From the reputation he had gained, he was requested by the 
divinity faculty of Franequer to defend his former master, 
Beza, from attacks on his doctrine and that of Calvin, con- 
tained in a newly published treatise on the predestination 
of the ninth of Romans. The examination of the subject, 
however, resulted in his conversion to the very opinions he 
was expected to refute. From that time forward he ceased 
to hold the doctrine of unconditional election. In 1603 he 
was elected divinity professor at Leyden upon the death of 
Francis Junius. To this appointment the deputies of the 
churches strongly objected; but Arminius, having pledged 

' Acta Synodi Nationalis Dordrechtane, prefatio, p. 2a (4to, 1620). One 
of these ‘‘owned himself not to be of the same persuasion as those of the 
Reformed Church, and yet had acted as a minister of that church,” and was 
excommunicated in 1581 by a synod held at Middleburg, with concurrence of 
the States. The magistrates continued his salary for some time, but at length 
he went into business as a distiller (Brandt, i. 382). Another went great 
lengths in the direction of Pelagianism, and was suspended in 1595 by a 
synod at Alkmaer (North Holland); and though the sentence was confirmed 
in the following year by a synod at Haarlem, he disowned ecclesiastical 


authority, and set np a congregation of his own. He was at length excom- 
municated in 1598 (Brandt, i. 450, 451). 
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himself to teach nothing contrary to the received doctrine 
of the Church, he was admitted.' For the first year or two 
he was cautious in giving expression to his novel opinions ; 
but gradually it came to be noised abroad that other theo- 
logy than that of the Standards was taught from his chair. 
His senior colleague, Gomarus, the well-known Supra- 
lapsarian, after several negotiations and remonstrances with 
him in private, took up the position of a public opponent ; 
and although with his own students he was increasingly 
popular, the growing opposition was more than he could 
bear. His spirits broke, he sank into bad health, and died in 
1609. He was beyond doubt a sincere and good man; and 
whatever may be thought of the tendency of his teaching, it 
certainly did not develop into that open contradiction to the 
Standards which appeared in his successor, and still less 
did it come the length of the more advanced Remonstrant 
school. 

On his death the University Curators, evidently wishing to 
encourage the line of teaching which Arminius had inau- 
gurated, selected Conrad Vorstius to succeed him. But 
so grossly Pelagian were his writings—containing even 
unworthy representations of the Divine nature—that appeals 
to the States-General against so bad an appointment poured 
in from all quarters. Still he had powerful backing in the 
States, there being an unconcealed desire on the part of 
some of the most distinguished men in the country to have 
greater freedom of religious thought and expression intro- 
duced into the Church, and a confident expectation that the 
appointment of Vorstius would promote this. Of this class 
were Barneveld, Advocate of Holland, the renowned Hugo 
Grotius, ‘‘ pensionary ” of Rotterdam, Hoogerbeets, ‘‘ pen- 
sionary” of Leyden, and Uytenbogaert, Court Preacher at 
the Hague and chaplain to Prince Maurice, who for his 
eloquence was called the Dutch Cicero. It was observable, 
too, that all who afterwards appeared on the Arminian side 
were keen advocates of this appointment. But the opposi- 
tion proved too loud to be disregarded. In particular, that 





? Simulque promitteret, nihil quod 4 recepta ecclesiarum doctrina discre- 
paret se docturum, ad professionem theologicam admissus est.—Acta Syn. 
Dordr., pref. p. 2b. 


VOL. XXVI.—NO. XCIX. F 
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pedantic and fussy theologian, our own King James, wrote, 
through his ambassador, a towering letter on the subject. 
He had read, he said, one of that man’s books, and bad as 
Arminius was, if they put in his place such an arch-heretic 
as Vorstius, it would only be to “ fall out of the frying-pan 
into the fire,” and he, at any rate, would have nothing to 
do with them.’ Such language addressed to a people proud 
of their self-achieved liberty was deeply resented, especially 
by Barneveld, who, besides being the virtual mouth-piece of 
the States, was himself a warm supporter of Vorstius. But as 
the States could not afford at that crisis to quarrel with Eng- 
land, and the voice of the country was loud against Vorstius, 
the appointment had at length to be cancelled; and ata later 
period this unhappy man was banished the United Provinces. 
The appointment was next bestowed on one who had been 
the most distinguished student of the late professor—Simon 
Episcopius. 

This man, afterwards the Corypheus of the Arminian 
party, was born in 1583, and like Arminius and for the same 
reason, was sent to Leyden, where he displayed uncommon 
ability. On taking his degree, he entered with ardour on 
the study of theology under the three professors, Gomarus, 
Treleatius, and Arminius, drinking in the peculiar views of 
the last of the three, to whom personally he became warmly 
attached. Uytenbogaert, hearing of him, made his acquaint- 
ance, and marked him out as likely to be serviceable to 
the cause he had at heart, that of a freer theology. Indeed, 
the views of the young divine became only too soon known 
for his own prospects in the Church; insomuch that, with 
the concurrence of Arminius, he deemed it advisable to 
transfer his studies to Franequer, where he had the pri- 
vilege of sitting under the celebrated Drusius. But scarcely 
was he there when, though his master had recommended 
him to keep quiet, he was dragged into controversy. A 
public disputation being held in the college on Rom. vii., 
under the presidency of Professor Sibrandus, he was made 
to rise, and he disputed in opposition to the professor’s 
views. Sibrandus paid him the rather left-handed compli- 
ment of saying that Arminius himself could not have done 


1 Motley’s Barneveld, vol. i. pp. 264, 265 (8vo), and pp. 303, 304 (crown 
8vo). 
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better. On his return to Amsterdam, his opinions being 
now widely known, he could hardly obtain from his Classis 
(or Presbytery) what in Scotland is termed “license.” But 
the magistrates of Rotterdam having presented him to one 
of their vacant charges, and being determined to have him 
settled, the Classis reluctantly yielded, and he was ordained. 
His weight in the pulpit and out of it was soon powerfully 
enlisted in favour of the new views; and though as yet small 
in number, the influence of the new party rapidly increased 
in the general community, and the nucleus of a formidable 
section of the people was created. Congregations were 
divided; and while the orthodox were alarmed, the new 
party increased in boldness, encouraged by having on their 
side such distinguished men as we have named. In fact, at 
that time the temper of the States-General was favourable 
to the Arminian party; and when the Classis of Alkmaer 
took the bold step of suspending some ministers who had 
refused to subscribe the Confession in the Calvinistic sense, 
the other party thought it high time to appeal to the States. 
This they did in 1610, in the famous document called a 
“ Remonstrance,” explaining in “‘ Five Points,” first, what they 
rejected, and next, in the same number of Points, what they 
were prepared to maintain. From this the whole party came 
henceforth to be known by the name of ‘“ Remonstrants.” 
They protested that they accepted the doctrine of the Con- 
fession, differing from their opponents only as to its true 
sense. After several negotiations, the States in 1611 
appointed a conference of six ministers on each side to be 
held at the Hague in their presence, in which the points of 
difference should be amicably debated. To be on an equal 
footing, however, with their opponents, the Calvinistic mem- 
bers of this Conference thought it due to themselves to draw 
up and present a ‘‘ Contra-Remonstrance ;” from which they 
also came henceforth to be known by the name of ‘‘ Contra- 
temonstRANTS.” This Conference, however, though con- 
tinued with intervals over three months, ended, as might 
have been expected, in little; and questions of a more 
delicate nature soon emerged which gave a new com- 
plexion to the whole controversy. The Remonstrants, seeing 
that they had the sympathy of some of the most influential 
members of the States-General, while among the clergy they 
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were in a hopless minority, were anxious that the Supreme 
Body should take the settlement of the case into their own 
hands; while their opponents, alarmed at this attempt to 
introduce State Supremacy in matters purely spiritual, 
determined to resist it. For doing this they were charged 
with disloyalty, as if they wished to override the State. 
They protested that this was a calumny, that they stood on 
constitutional ground, that they were an overwhelming 
majority of the clergy, and that this was nothing short of a 
conspiracy, at the bidding of a handful of innovating minis- 
ters, to revolutionise the faith of the Belgie Church; but, 
supported as the minority were by statesmen of distinguished 
ability and commanding influence with whom they were 
unable to cope, they insisted that a national synod should be 
called to settle the whole question. 

But this project of a National Synod raised a constitutional 
question of extreme delicacy. The union of the United Pro- 
vinces was a working scheme rather than a formal and legal 
one. Each province was theoretically independent, and 
it was a common necessity that had drawn them together 
rather than any deliberate purpose permanently to unite. 
There was no sufficient cohesion, and some change in that 
direction, it was easy to see, was only a question of time. 
But the success of any movement with this view would 
naturally depend on the time and occasion, the parties to it, 
and the objects they had in view. In the present case per- 
plexing questions could not fail to arise. If the States- 
General were to call a National Synod, what were the deputies 
to it of those provinces that were opposed to that measure 
to do? Were they to go against their constituents, or, 
refusing, to be overborne by the majority? Then of whom 
were the members of this Synod to consist, and how were 
they to be elected? But the most formidable difficulty lay 
behind all these questions. What validity were the decisions 
of this Synod to possess? Were they to be treated as 
authoritative and binding? For such a thing was quite 
new in the Confederation, and the Provinces were far more 
jealous of their own independence than alive to the value of 
national unity, save against some common external foe. 
What view the religious parties would take of such questions 
would, to a large extent, depend on what they expected to 
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be the issue of a National Synod. The Remonstrants, and 
all who sympathised with them, being in a hopeless clerical 
minority, and expecting from such a Synod only to have their 
opinions condemned and themselves put under the ban,. 
would naturally stand upon their Provincial rights, and object 
to be overborne by any united action not explicitly recognised 
by the Constitution ; while, for a similar reason, the Contra- 
Remonstrants and their adherents would naturally urge 
such a Synod as alone capable of eliciting the voice of the 
Church, the rightful authority in all matters purely spiritual. 
Meantime political jealousies were springing up in high 
places, and the two most powerful men in the Confederation 
at length stood in deadly opposition to each other in State 
policy. To make this state of things plain in its bearing on 
the religious question, we must quote from the graphic pages 
of Mr Motley:— 

“ At the congress of the States-General, the scene of his most important 
functions, Barneveld was the ambassador of [the province of] Holland, 
acting nominally according to their instructions, and exercising the 
powers of minister of foreign affairs, and, as it were, prime minister for 
the other confederates by their common consent. The system would have 
been intolerable, the great affairs of war and peace could never have been 
carried on so triumphantly, had not the preponderance of the one province, 
Holland—richer, more powerful, more important in every way than the 
other six provinces combined—given to the Confederacy, illegally but 
virtually, many of the attributes of union. Rather by usucaption than 
usurpation, Holland had in many regards come to consider herself, and 
be considered, as the Republic itself. And Barneveld, acting always in 
the name of Holland, and with the most modest of titles and appoint- 
ments, was for a long time in all civil matters the chief of the whole 
country. This had been convenient during the war, still more convenient 
during negotiations for peace ; but it was inevitable that there should be 
murmurs now that the cessation from military operations on a large scale 
had given men time to look more deeply into the nature of a constitution 
partly inherited and partly improvised, and having many of the defects 
usually incident to both sources of government.” ' 


But this state of things was preparing a sad issue for 
Barneveld. There was one in the Confederation for whose 
position and views in time of peace it had been well for 
Barneveld and his party to have had more sympathy and 
consideration than they had, and with whom they might 
have come to an understanding advantageous alike to them- 


* Motley’s Barneveld, vol. i. pp. 283, 284 (8vo), and pp. 324, 325 (crown 
8vo). 
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selves and to the country. Since William the Silent, Prince 
Maurice’s father, would undoubtedly have been elevated to 
the rank of sovereign Count of Holland, many thought it 
only natural that the son, Prince Maurice, having been 
generalissimo of all the armies of the Republic during the 
war, and in that capacity having shewn himself the consum- 
mate military commander of the age, should have that 
dignity conferred upon him. For— 


“The federal policy of the Provinces had drifted into a republican 
form after their renunciation of their Spanish sovereign, not because 
the people, or the States representing the people, had deliberately chosen 
a republican system, but because they could get no powerful monarch to 
accept the sovereignty. They had offered to become the subjects of 
Protestant England and of Catholic France. Both powers had refused 
the offer, and refused it with something like contumely. . . . But the 
internal policy in all the provinces and in all the towns was republican. 
Local self-government existed everywhere. Each city magistracy was a 
little republic in itself. The death of William the Silent, before he had 
been invested with the sovereign power of all the seven provinces, again 
left the sovereignty in abeyance. Was the supreme power of the Union, 
created at Utrecht in 1579, vested in the States-General? They were 
beginning to claim it, but Barneveld denied the existence of any such 
power either in law or fact. It was a league of sovereignties he main- 
tained ; a confederacy of seven independent states, united for certain 
purposes by a treaty made some thirty years before. Nothing could be 
more imbecile, judging by the light of subsequent events and the expe- 
rience of centuries, than such an organisation. The independent and 
sovereign Republic of Zealand and Groningen, for example, would have 
made a poor figure campaigning, or negotiating, or exhibiting itself on 
its own account before the world. Yet it were difficult to shew any 
charter, precedent, or prescription for the sovereignty of the States- 
General. Necessary as such an incorporation was for the very existence 
of the Union, no constitutional union had been enacted. Practically the 
province of Holland, representing more than half the population, wealth, 
strength, and intellect of the whole Confederation, had achieved an 
irregular supremacy in the States-General. But its undeniable supe- 
riority was now causing a rank growth of envy, hatred, and jealousy 
throughout the country ; and the great Advocate of Holland, who was 
identified with the province, and had so long wielded its power, was 
beginning to reap the full harvest of that malice.” 


In these circumstances, so perilous for Barneveld, what 
would seem to have been his wisest and safest policy ? 
To answer such a question would seem presumptuous in 
us. But it is no great presumption to say that what he 


' Motley, vol. i. pp. 327, 328, (8vo), and pp. 374, 375 (crown 8vo). 
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actually did was the very worst for himself. He was a 
lawyer, and knowing the actual constitution of his country, 
he was resolved that nothing should be done, and no prin- 
ciple recognised, with his consent, but strictly within the 
constitutional lines. Within this position he intrenched 
himself, and nothing would move him. The Prince of 
Orange, on the other hand, was a soldier, and Stadtholder of 
five out of the Seven Provinces. In every respect he had a 
good right to judge for himself what was fitted to consolidate 
and strengthen the Confederation, and what to loosen its 
cohesion and keep it weak. He could not but see that 
national questions would from time to time arise which 
could never be disposed of satisfactorily if each province, 
standing on its own independence, should insist on settling 
it for itself. This religious question, for example, was con- 
vulsing the country, and could only be set at rest by a 
National Synod, at which the mind of the Church could be 
brought out so unmistakeably as to render the permanent 
settlement far easier than if each Province were disposing of 
it in its own way. That was evidently Prince Maurice’s 
view; but Barneveld was dead against it, as necessitating a 
course of action new to the Constitution. In this view of the 
matter he was supported by Hugo Grotius and Hoogerbeets 
in the States-General, and by Uytenbogaert, the cleric. But 
beyond all doubt there was a dangerous personal element in 
the question. 


“The peace party [in thé war with Spain], led by Barneveld, had 
triumphed, notwithstanding the steady opposition of Maurice and his 
adherents. . . . A hollow friendship was kept up between the two during 
the first few years of the truce, but resentment and jealousy lay deep in 
Maurice’s heart. . . . It was impossible, as Aerssens, the’ Dutch ambas- 
sador at the French court, thought and whispered, that two heads could 
remain on one body politic. There was no room in the Netherlands for 
both the Advocate and the Prince. Barneveld was in all civil affairs 
chief magistrate, supreme judge ; but he occupied this station by the 
force of intellect, will, and experience, not through any constitutional 
provision. . . . Barneveld suspected the Prince of wishing to make 
himself sovereign of the country. Perhaps his suspicions were incorrect. 
Yet there was every reason why Maurice should be ambitious of that 
position. . . . It was very natural that he should be restive under the 
dictatorship of the advocate. If a single burgher and lawyer could make 
himself despot of the Netherlands, how much more reasonable that he— 
with the noblest blood of Europe in his veins, and whose direct ancestor 
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three centuries before had been emperor not only of these provinces but 
of all Germany and half Christendom besides, whose immortal father 
had under God been the creator and saviour of the new commonwealth, 
had made sacrifices such as man never made for a people, and had at last 
laid down his life in its defence ; who had himself fought daily from 
boyhood upwards in the great cause, who had led national armies from 
victory to victory till he had placed his country as a military school and 
a belligerent power foremost among the nations, and had at last so 
exhausted and humbled the great adversary and former tyrant that he 
had been glad of a truce, while the rebel chief would have been glad to 
continue the war—should aspire to rule by hereditary right a land with 
which his name and his race were indelibly associated by countless sacri- 
fices and heroic achievements. ... Yet it was a chief grievance against the 
advocate on the part of the prince that Barneveld believed him capable 
of thisambition. . .. So undefined was the Constitution, and so conflicting 
were the various opinions in regard to it of eminent men, that it would 
be difficult to say how high treason could be committed against it. 
Great lawyers of highest intellect and learning believed the sovereign 
power to reside in the separate states, others found that sovereignty in 
the city magistracies ; while during a feverish period of war and tumult 
the supreme function had, without any written constitution, any organic 
law, practically devolved upon the States-General, who had now begun 
to claim it as a right. The Republic was neither venerable by age nor 
impregnable in law. It was an improvised aristocracy of lawyers, manu- 
facturers, bankers, and corporations, which had done immense work and 
exhibited astonishing sagacity and courage, but which might never have 
achieved the independence of the provinces unaided by the sword of 
Orange-Nassau, and the magic spell which belonged to that name. Thus 
a bitter conflict was rapidly developing itself in the heart of the com- 
monwealth ; above all, the rivalry of one prominent personage against 
another, whose mutual hatred was now artfully inflamed by partisans. 
And now another element had come, more potent than all the rest—the 
terrible, never-ending struggle of Church against State.”? 


We have italicised the last sentence of these long extracts 
from Mr Motley’s brilliant pages, not so much as shewing 
how unhappily the great religious controversy had got mixed 
up with political differences and party jealousies, which were 
straining the Confederation almost to the breaking, but because 
it shews clearly the false light in which Mr Motley views the 
whole religious question, and accounts for the supercilious 
way in which he pronounces upon it. It was “‘a struggle 
(he says) of Church against State.” Not so. It was pre- 
cisely the reverse—an attempt of the State to overbear the 
Church in the Church’s own province. ‘“‘ State-supremacy 
in religion” was the motto of all the Remonstrants, including 

1 Motley, vol. i. pp. 326-330 (8vo), and pp. 373-378. 
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their distinguished political supporters; and Mr Motley, 
quite aware of this, goes along with them. ‘The magis- 
trates throughout Holland (he says), with the exception of a 
few free cities, were Arminian, the preachers Gomarians;' 
for Arminius ascribed to the civil authority the right to 
decide upon church matters, while Gomarus insisted that 
ecclesiastical affairs should be regulated in ecclesiastical 
assemblies.” By this we suppose is meant that the party 
to which Gomarus belonged did so; for we are not aware 
that Gomarus himself weighed more than any other in this 
particular question, if indeed he said a word on the subject. 
Yes. The Contra-Remonstrants did indeed repudiate the 
Erastian principle ; but in public papers still extant they once 
and again protested their entire loyalty to the Civil Powers, 
insisting only that they should be at liberty to main- 
tain the faith of their fathers, as embodied in the public 
Standards, without interference from the Civil Authority. 
The order that had been issued by the States-General, that 
each party in the Church should tolerate the other, they 
could not submit to, as it virtually nullified the Standards. 
But just for that reason the Remonstrant preachers took 
shelter under it, preaching their own doctrines with such 
openness that at length a separation took place between the 
two parties in the public services of religion. This rupture 
began at Alkmaer in 1611. One of the three pastors having 
been suspended, not only for wrong doctrine, but immoral 
life, by the churches of North Holland, a tumult was raised 
by this man’s friends against the magistrates for sympathis- 
ing with the sentence. This led to their enforced resignation 
and the installation of others in their place, who expelled 
not only the elders and deacons, but the other two pastors 
of the city—one of them an aged and much-respected 
minister. On this the faithful party felt themselves com- 
pelled to withdraw from the public services of the intruded 
ministers, and to set up a separate service of their own; and 
in this they were soon followed by those at Rotterdam, 
who were in circumstances not dissimilar. The example 
became so infectious that the strange spectacle was pre- 


1 Meaning those loyal to the Calvinistic principles of the Standards ; but 
such a name for them is an unworthy fling of Mr Motley’s, for Gomarus was 
in no way entitled to represent them (vol. i. p. 325). 
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sented of the national pulpits being occupied by those who 
impugned some of the distinctive doctrines of the Stand- 
ards, and had only a select audience ; while the ministers 
to whom those doctrines were dear met for divine service 
wherever they conveniently could, having with them, how- 
ever, the bulk of the earnest worshippers.’ ‘‘ As the schism 
grew deeper (says Mr Motley), and the States-General 
receded from the position which they had taken up under 
the lead of the Advocate, the scene was changed. A majo- 
rity of the Provinces being Contra-Remonstrant, and there- 
fore in favour of a National Synod, the States-General as a 
body were of necessity for the Synod.” The schism was 
consummated at the Hague, the seat of Government and 
the Court. There Roszus, one of the preachers, was 50 
hurt at the Remonstrant preaching of his colleague Uyten- 
bogaert, that in the year 1616 he refused to worship and 
participate in the communion along with him. For this 
Roseus, having been excluded from the city pulpit, he set 
up a separate service at Ryswyk, two or three miles off, 
with some 1200 worshippers from the Hague. Every effort 
was made to heal this scandal, which created an immense 
stir, butin vain. Nay, a secret meeting of a number of Con- 
tra-Remonstrant ministers and elders was held at Amster- 
dam in the following year, when all present signed a docu- 
ment pledging them to hold no church-fellowship with any 
who impugned the Confession and Catechism. And an 
‘* Assembly of Correspondence ” was held at the Hague, iden- 
tifying themselves with the Amsterdam policy, and binding 
themselves by an “ Act of Union” to support one another, 


1 Acta Syn. Nat. Dordr., pref. p. 4a and b. 

2 The ‘‘ position ” here referred to as that taken previously by the States- 
General under the Advocate’s lead, is thus stated in the previous paragraph, 
as expressed in ‘‘a solemn State Manifesto”: ‘‘ That my Lords, the States- 
General, were the foster-fathers and the natural protectors of the Church, to 
whom supreme authority in Church matters belonged.” The opposite position 
of the Contra-Remonstrants is thus caricatured in the next sentences by Mr 
Motley : ‘‘ It was felt by the clergy that if many churches existed they 
would all remain subject to the civil authority. The power of the priesthood 
would thus sink before that of the burgher aristocracy. There must be one 
church—the Church of Geneva and Heidelberg—if that theocracy which the 
Gomarites meant to establish was not to vanish asadream. It was founded on 
Divine Right, and knew no chief magistrate but the Holy Ghost” ! But there 
are readers whose ideas of religion this style of writing will suit admirably. 
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at whatever cost, in a determined resistance to the corrupt 
Remonstrant teaching. Such a state of things could not 
possibly last long. For toleration, as now understood, was 
a thing then undreamt of; and the Remonstrants, while 
the churches were in their possession, were for putting 
down their opponents with as high a hand as they knew 
their opponents were ready to do to them. ‘‘ Even the 
illustrious Grotius (says Mr Motley) was at that very moment 
repudiating the notion that there could be two religions in 
one State. ‘ Difference in public worship (he said) was in 
kingdoms pernicious, but in free commonwealths in the 
highest degree destructive.’”' Which then was to yield ? 


“The abyss was wide and deep, and the wild waves were raging more 
madly every hour. The Advocate, anxious and troubled but undismayed, 
did his best in the terribleemergency. He conferred with Prince Maurice 
on the subject of the Ryswyk secession. . . The prince had not yet taken 
a decided position. He was still under the influence of John Uytenbogaert, 
who with Arminius and the Advocate made up the fateful three from 
whom deadly disasters were deemed to have come upon the common- 
wealth. He wished to remain neutral. But no man can remain neutral 
in civil contentions threatening the life of the body politic any more than 
the heart can be indifferent if the human frame is sawn in two. . . It was 
not long before he fully comprehended the part which he must necessarily 
play. To say that he was indifferent to religious matters was as ridiculous 
as to make a like charge against Barneveld. Maurice had strong intel- 
lectual powers. He was a regular attendant on divine worship, and was 
accustomed to hear daily religious discussions. . . But if Maurice were a 
religious man, he was also a keen politician ; a less capable politician, 
however, than a soldier, for he was confessedly the first captain of his 
age. He was not rapid in his conceptions, but he was sure in the end to 
comprehend his opportunity. The Church, the people, the Union—the 
sacerdotal, the democratic, and the national element—united under a name 
so potent to conjure with as the name of Orange-Nassau, was stronger 
than any other possible combination. Instinctively and logically, therefore, 
the Stadtholder found himself the chieftain of the Contra-Remonstrant 
party. . . The power of Barneveld and his partisans was now put to 
a severe strain. His efforts to bring back the Hague seceders were 
powerless, The influence of Uytenbogaert over the Stadtholder steadily 
diminished. . . The seceders appealed to the Stadtholder, pleading that 
at least they ought to be allowed to hear the Word of God as they 
understood it without being forced into churches where they were 
obliged to hear Arminian blasphemies. At least their barns might be 
left them. ‘Barns (said Maurice), barns and outhouses! Are we to 





' Motley, vol. i. p. 343 (8vo), and p. 393 (crown 8vo). 
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preach in barns? The churches belong to us, and we mean to have them 
too.” 

The Hague seceders and Roseus their pastor got natu- 
rally weary of having to trudge from the Hague to Ryswyk, 
through two or three miles of such a sloppy road that they 
got the nickname of the “‘ Mud Beggars ;” and having first 
got the use of a house in the city, which was found incon- 
venient, they clamoured loudly for the use of a church. 
The magistrates told them they had two of their own party 
preaching in the Great Church, and Roseus had only been 
silenced for refusing to hold communion with Uytenbogaert. 
Maurice, however, insisted on their having a separate 
church; and for a while they were accommodated in the 
church appropriated to the English Embassy. But at 
length what was called the Cloister Church—an old Convent 
which had been used as a cannon foundry—was promised 
them as soon as it could be got properly fitted up; but in 
their impatience they took possession of it one Sunday 
night (July 1617) before the repairs were finished, and 
Roszus preached in it to an enthusiastic congregation. Next 
Sunday the Prince attended the Great Church for the last time. 
Uytenbogaert enraged the Prince by a violent attack in his 
sermon on the proposal for a National Synod, which deepened 
the Prince’s determination openly to espouse the Contra- 
Remonstrant side, and this great measure in particular. 

“On the following Sunday Maurice went in solemn state to the divine 
service at the Cloister Church, now thoroughly organised. He was 
accompanied by his cousin, Count William Lewis of Nassau, Stadtholder 
of Friesland, who had never concealed his sympathy with the Contra- 
Remonstrants, and by all the chief officers of his household and members 


of his staff. It was an imposing demonstration, and meant for one... . 
An immense crowd thronged around his path, and accompanied him to 
the church. . . . More than four thousand persons were present at the 
service, or crowded around the doors vainly attempting to gain admission 
into the overflowing aisles ; while the Great Church was left comparativel y 
empty, a few hundreds only worshipping there. But how felt Barneveld 
under all this ? 

“The Advocate (by whose house the procession passed as it proceeded 
to the Cloister Church) was wroth as he saw the procession graced by the 
two Stadtholders and their military attendants. He knew that he was 
now to bow his head to the church thus championed by the chief per- 





' Motley, vol. i., pp. 345-347 (8vo), and pp. 395-397. Compare Brandt’s 
similar statement, vol. ii. p. 280. 
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sonage and captain-general of the State ; to sink from his post of supreme 
civil ruler, or to accept an unequal struggle in which he might utterly 
succumb, But his iron nature would break sooner than bend. . . . He 
now resolved upon very bold measures, and that too without an instant’s 
delay. He suspected the Prince of aiming at sovereignty, not only over 
Holland, but over all the Provinces, and to be using the Synod as a prin- 
cipal part of his machinery. The gauntlet was thrown down by the 
Stadtholder, and the Advocate lifted it at once. Barneveld instinctively 
felt that Maurice, being now resolved that the Synod should be held, 
would lose no time in making a revolution in all the towns through the 
power he held or could plausibly usurp. Such a course would, in his 
opinion, lead directly to an unconstitutional and violent subversion of 
the sovereign rights of each Province, to the advantage of the central 
government. It was with no thought of treason in his heart or his head 
therefore that the Advocate now resolved that the States of Holland [who 
sympathised with his views] and the cities of which that college was com- 
posed should protect their liberties and privileges . . . and if necessary 
by force. Force was to be apprehended. It should be met by force. 
To be forewarned was to be forearmed. On the 4th August, Barneveld 
proposed to the States of Holland a resolution which was destined to 
become famous”—[in effect] refusing the National Synod as conflicting 
with the sovereignty and laws of Holland; and, with the view of prevent- 
ing violence against persons and property, authorising the regents of 
cities to enrol men-at-arms, who should be responsible for what they did 
to the States of Holland alone. And, as if to bid defiance to the Stadt- 
holder, “it was resolved to send a deputation to Prince Maurice, the 
Princess-Widow [his mother], and Prince Henry, requesting them to aid 
in carrying out this resolution. Thus the deed was done. The sword 
was drawn. . . . Thenceforth this measure of the 4th August was called 
the ‘Sharp Resolve.’ . . . It was a stroke of grim sarcasm on the part of 
the Advocate thus solemnly to invite the Stadtholder’s aid in carrying 
out a law which was aimed directly at his head, to request his help for 
those who meant to defeat with the armed hand that National Synod 
which he had pledged himself to bring about. . .. On the same day 
Maurice was duly notified of the passage of the law. His wrath was 


1 Let the reader mark here how Barneveld meant his political theory to 
apply to church matters. Each of the Seven Provinces must so stand upon 
its own independence, that there shall be no such thing as a National Faith, 
save in so far as each province might or might not choose to think the same as 
allthe rest. There must be no national expression of faith, because the constitu- 
tion makes no provision for any assembly which shall have the right to express 
it. What wonder if such a view met with the approval only of such as were 
afraid of what any national synod would probably express, and that the loyal 
adherents of the Church’s Standards, who were the immense majority of the 
ministers and even of the people, should hail the determination of the Prince 
that the disintegration of the Church and chronic dissension that Barneveld’s 
policy would infallibly have produced should on no account be endured, but 
be at once stopped by a national synod ? 
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great. High words passed between him and the deputies. .. . Next 
day he came before the Assembly to express his sentiments, to complain 
of the rudeness with which the resolution of the 4th August had been 
communicated to him, and to demand further explanations.” } 


The Advocate explained the intentions of the States, and 
boldly demanded that the Prince should assist the magis- 
trates in carrying out the policy decided upon. He was 
interrupted by one of his Excellency’s party, and altercations 
and personalities arose. But though the Prince kept his 
temper, ‘‘ the time for argument had passed.” Ata meeting 
of the States-General, Maurice made a vehement speech, and 
demanded that the States of Holland should rescind the 
‘‘ Sharp Resolution,” and desist from the new oaths required 
from the soldiery they were enrolling. Barneveld, firm as a 
rock, resented the charges made against him, and the meet- 
ing closed, but only to issue in hostile action. While the 
Advocate lost no time in directing the military occupation 
of the principal towns of Holland, and the cities of Holland 
were now thoroughly ‘ waartgeldered,” the Stadtholder 
‘‘bided his time, not choosing to provoke a premature con- 
flict in the strongholds of the Arminians, as he called them, 
but with a true military instinct preferred making sure of 
the posts.” ‘‘It was a melancholy spectacle. No com- 
monwealth could be more fortunate than this Republic in 
possessing two such great leading minds. No two men could 
be more patriotic than both Stadtholder and Advocate. No 
two men could be prouder, more overbearing, less con- 
ciliatory.” 

“The States-Generalin full Assembly,on the 11th November 1617, voted 
that the National Synod should be held in the course of the following 
year. The representatives of each province voting as one, there were 
four in favour to three against the synod. The minority (Holland, 
Utrecht, and Overyssel) protested against the vote as an outrageous in- 
vasion of the rights of each Province. But the.minority in the States of 
Holland protested against the protest. The defective part of the Nether- 


lands Constitution could not be better illustrated. This was reducing 
politics to an absurdity and making all government impossible.” * 


But why bring this “absurdity” into the affairs of the 
Church when, but for the course it would probably take, 
every one must have seen that a National Synod was the 


1 Motley, vol. ii. pp. 127-133 (8vo), and pp. 146-152 (crown 8vo). 
® Motley, vol. ii. p. 138 (8vo), and pp. 158, 159 (crown 8vo). 
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one only way of having the Church’s faith legitimately 
expressed? Sir Dudley Carleton, King James’ envoy at the 
Hague, only spoke the truth when he wrote of Barneveld: 
“He doth no whit spare himself in pains nor faint in his 
resolution, wherein notwithstanding he will in all appearance 
succumbere afore long, having the disadvantage of a weak 
body, a weak party, and a weak cause.” As a last effort to 
prevent a National Synod, the Advocate and Grotius recom- 
mended that a Provincial Synod should first be called, and 
should that fail in reconciling parties, then a general or 
(Ecumenical Council. But the answer to both these pro- 
posals was obvious—Provincial Councils would want weight, 
and perhaps unity; and an (cumenical Council, even if 
practicable, would involve delay, while despatch was of the 
utmost consequence.' Besides, the Provincial Synods would 
have to meet at any rate to elect deputies to the National 
Synod. Accordingly, the States-General decreed that this 
National Synod should meet at Dort (Dordrecht). 

But civil war was likely to anticipate the Synod, and 
Barneveld seemed bent on precipitating it. The States of 
Utrecht enrolled six companies of regular soldiers, on pretext 
of defending themselves from large masses of troops in the 
adjoining countries ; but, it was well believed, to protect the 

temonstrants from their opponents. These soldiers were 
sworn to obey the States of Utrecht, and take orders from 
none else ; and so bold were these States that they addressed 
a letter to the States-General and the Prince, informing 
them of what they had done, and why. A courteous remon- 
strance against this unheard-of step was sent to Utrecht, as 
utterly unwarrantable, and pledging themselves, as the 
Supreme Government, to defend them against all enemies 
and all dangers. 

“The conflict between a single province of the Confederacy and the 
authority of the general government had thus been brought to a direct issue, 
to the test of arms. . . Utrecht was in arms to prevent, among other 
things at least, the forcing upon them by a majority of the States-General 
of the National Synod, to which they were opposed. . .. There is no 
doubt that Barneveld deeply deplored the issue, but that he felt himself 
bound to accept it. . . . In the bloody battles which seemed impending 


in the streets of Utrecht, and in all the principal cities of the Netherlands, 
between the soldiers of sovereign states and soldiers of a general govern- 





’ Acta, &c., Prefatio, pp. 17b and 18a. 
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ment which was not sovereign, the letter of the law and the records of 
history were unquestionably on the side of the provincial and against the 
general authority. Yet to nullify the authority of the States-General by 
force of arms at this supreme moment was to stultify all government what- 
ever. It was an awful dilemma, and it is dificult here fully to sympathise 
with the Advocate, for he it was who inspired, without dictating, the course 
of the Utrecht proceedings. With him patriotism seemed at this moment to 
dwindle into provincialism, the statesman to shrink into the lawyer.”* 

In other words, Barneveld deliberately resolved, for the 
sake of a theoretical crotchet, to precipitate the country 
into the first stages of a civil war, which he could not fail to 
see would be interpreted by his adversaries into treason 
against his country. And that Mr Motley, whose object is 
to glorify Barneveld to the uttermost, should all but admit 
this, is the best proof that his conduct ‘‘ at this supreme 
moment,” as he well calls it, was utterly indefensible. 
That ‘ pride and obstinacy,” which he admits to have been 
deep in Barneveld’s nature, led him to abide by and work 
his pet theory of Provincial independence to the bitter end, 
though it should plunge the country into all the horrors of 
civil war. What though “even then (so at least says Mr 
Motley) he did not anticipate civil war”? That only shews 
how he had blinded his own eyes, for any one might have 
seen that either that or his own ruin was the only alternative. 
Still one chance of peace remained. The States-General, 
though dissatisfied with the defence of their measure put in 
by the Utrecht authorities, sent four commissioners to confer 
with them, to set before ¢hem calmly the unseemliness, at a 
time when all good people should be seeking to restore 
harmony and mitigate dissension, of levying soldiers on 
their own account ; to entreat them to disband those levies ; 
and to assure them that they had no wish to trench upon 
the laws and liberties of the province and city of Utrecht. 
Mr Motley is obliged to own that here ‘“ there was an open- 
ing for compromise, that the instruction was so worded as 
not to wound the susceptibilities of Utrecht, and that soon 
after the States-General went many steps further in the way 
of concession, making another appeal to the government 
of Utrecht to disband the ‘‘ waartgelders ” [the soldiers they 
had levied} on the ground of expediency; and, in so doing, 
almost expressly admitting the doctrine of Provincial sove- 


Motley, vol. ii. pp. 164, 165 (8vo), and pp. 188, 189 (crown 8vo). 
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reignty.” But how were these conciliatory measures 
responded to? 

“‘ Towards the end of the year a meeting of the nobles and knights of 
[the province of] Holland, under the leadership of Barneveld, was held to 
discuss the famous Sharp Resolve of 4th August, and the letters and 
arguments advanced against it by the Stadtholder and the Council of 
State. It was unanimously resolved by this body, in which they were 
subsequently followed by a large majority of the States of Holland, to 
maintain that resolution aud its consequences, and to oppose the National 
Synod, and proposing instead of it a provincial synod of their own to 
settle the religious question, and failing that, ‘a synodical assembly of 
all Christendom.’ And thereafter ‘the States of Holland declared by a 
large majority of votes that the Assembly of the States-General, without 
the unanimous consent of the Provincial States, were not competent 
according to the Act of Union, the fundamental law of the General 
Assembly, to regulate religious affairs, but that this right belonged to the 
separate provinces, each within its own domain.”! 

And what was this ‘‘ Act of Union, 1579,” which rendered 
a National Synod, for the settlement of religious differences 
which were tearing the country in pieces, illegal and uncon- 
stitutional, save on a condition which everybody knew to be 
absolutely hopeless, ‘“‘the unanimous consent of the Pro- 
vincial States,” each entirely independent of the others, and 
notoriously divided on these questions? What says Mr 
Motley himself of this Act of Union? It “was a league of 
petty sovereignties, a compact less binding and more fragile 
than the Articles of Union made almost exactly two hundred 
years later in America, and the worthlessness of which, after 
the strain of war was over, was detmonstrated in the dreary 
years immediately following the peace of 1783. One after 
another certain Netherland provinces had abjured their 
allegiance to Spain, some of them afterwards relapsing 
under it, some having been conquered by the others.” And 
for the sake of keeping this improvised, this “‘ fragile,” this 
“worthless” union untouched—a union forced on the country 
in a state of war, but totally useless in time of peace, nay, 
in the then circumstances of the country, an insuperable 
barrier in the way of any National measure for healing the 
festering religious sore—that this union, giving each of the 
Seven Provinces independence of all the rest, might remain 
intact, Barneveld and the States of Holland, whose virtual 

' Motley, vol. ii. pp. 176, 177 (Svo), and pp. 202, 203 (crown Svo). 
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dictator he was, caused soldiers to be raised on their own 
separate act, who were sworn to resist by force whatever 
might be ordered by the States-General without their con- 
sent; while yet, by this very Act of Union, “ the chief attri- 
bute of sovereignty had been taken from the separate states 
(as Mr Motley says) and bestowed on a government provided 
with a single executive head (the Stadtholder), a supreme 
tribunal (the States-General), with power to deal directly 
with the life and property of every individual in the land.” 
Surely, if ever a man was guilty of virtual treason against 
his country—disloyal to the whole spirit, though sustained 
perhaps by the letter of the Constitution—it was Barne- 
veld; and Maurice saw that his only course was to maintain 
the authority of the States-General by force against force. 
Accordingly he “organised his campaign this year against the 
Advocate and his party as deliberately as he had ever arranged 
the details of battles and sieges against the Spaniard. 
And he was proving himself as consummate master in 
political strife as in the great science of war.” Wherever 
the municipal governments were of the Barneveld party, 
whom he saw to be preparing resistance by force to the 
orders of the States-General, he determined that they should 
be made to resign in favour of others better affected. To 
accomplish this, he determined to see it done at the head of 
his own soldiers. Accordingly, early in the year 1618, he 
went from city to city, accompanied by a sufficient number 
of troops to secure obedience, and changed the government 
in every such city. Of course, this was regarded as an 
unlawful usurpation of authority by all who were in the 
Barneveld interest, and so Mr Motley represents it. For our- 
selves, we merely state the facts, leaving the reader to judge 
for himself in the light of the remarks we have ventured to 
make on the principle which governed Barneveld. 

In July, matters were seen by the heads of the Barneveld 
party to be “‘converging to a catastrophe, and it might 
prove a tragical one,” and they met in secret council with 
the States of Utrecht to see what was to be done. They, 
together with the Holland deputies, communicated with 
Maurice. His two peremptory conditions were—the disband- 
ment of the levies they had raised, and the holding of the 
National Synod. 
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“Three nights after Maurice quietly ordered a force of regular troops 
in Utrecht to be under arms at half-past three o’clock next morning 
(3lst July 1618). About one thousand infantry ... had accordingly 
been assembled, without beat of drum, before half-past three in the 
morning, and were now drawn up on the market-place or Neu. At 
break of day the Prince himself appeared on horseback, surrounded by 
his staff,on the Neu—a large, long, irregular square, into which the seven 
or eight principal streets and thoroughfares of the town emptied them- 
selves... . Each of the entrances to the square had been securely 
guarded by Maurice’s orders, and cannon planted to command all the 
streets. A single company of the famous Waartgelders was stationed 
in the Neu, or near it. The Prince rode calmly towards them, and 
ordered them to lay down their arms. They obeyed without a murmur. 
He then sent through the city to summon all the other companies of 
Waartgelders to the Neu. This was done with perfect promptness, and 
in a short space of time the whole body of mercenaries, nearly one 
thousand in number, had laid down their arms at the feet of the Prince. 
There was an end to those mercenaries thenceforth and for ever. The 
faint and sickly resistance to the authority of Maurice offered at Utrecht 
was attempted nowhere else. . . . Four days afterwards the Stadtholder, 
at the head of his body guard, appeared at the town house. His halberd- 
men tramped up the broad staircase, heralding his arrival to the assembled 
magistracy. He announced his intention of changing the whole board 
then and there. The process was summary. The forty members were 
required to supply forty other names, and the Prince added twenty more. 
From the one hundred candidates thus furnished the Prince appointed 
forty magistrates such as suited himself. It is needless to say that but 
few of the old remained, aud that those few were devoted to the Synod, 
the States-General, and the Stadtholder. . . . The Cathedral church was 
at once assigned for the use of the Contra-Remonstrants. This process, 
was soon to be repeated throughout the two insubordinate provinces, 
Utrecht and Holland. . . . Less than three weeks afterwards the States- 
General issued a decree, formally disbanding the Waartgelders—an almost 
superfluous edict, as they had almost ceased to exist, and there were none 
to resist the measure. Grotius recommended complete acquiescence. 
Barneveld’s soul could no longer animate a whole people. The invita- 
tions which had already, in the month of June, been prepared for the 
Synod to meet in the city of Dort, or Dordrecht, were now issued. The 
States of Holland sent back the notification unopened, deeming it an 
unwarrantable invasion. But this was before the disbandment of the 
Waartgelders and the general change of magistracies had been effected.” * 


What was Barneveld now to do? Like the noble fox, 
hunted from cover to cover till almost ready to sink from 
exhaustion, yet resolute to the last, he now sought an inter- 
view with the Prince, through his brother, Count Lewis, who, 
though of one mind with Maurice, was always respectful to 


a Motley, vol. ii. pp. 233-236 (8vo), and pp. 266-270 (crown 8vo). 
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the Advocate. Lewis, though he forewarned him how fruit- 
less it would prove, brought the interview about. The 
Advocate “repeated his usual incontrovertible arguments 
against the Synod as illegal, and ‘ directly tending to subject 
the magistracy to the priesthood—a course of things which 
twenty-eight years before [in their war with the ecclesiastical 
tyranny of Spain} had nearly brought destruction on the 
country, and led both the prince and himself to captivity in 
a foreign land.” ! 


“The prince sternly replied, in very few words, that the National 
Synod was a settled matter, that he would never draw back from his 
position, and could not do so without singular disservice to the country, 
and to his own disreputation. . . . His brow grew black when he spoke of 
the proceedings at Utrecht, which he denounced as a conspiracy against 
his own person and the constitution of the country. Barneveld used in 
vain the powers of argument by which he had guided kings and republics, 
cabinets and assemblies, during so many years. . . . Maurice had expressed 
his determination, and had no other argument to sustain it but his usual 
exasperating silence. The interview ended as Count Lewis William had 
anticipated, and the Prince and the Advocate separated to meet no more 
on earth,” ? 


On the 28th August Barneveld had a call from two friends, 
solemnly warning him that danger was impending, that there 
was even a rumour of an intention to arrest him. He simply 
thanked them. Next day he was arrested, as also were 
Grotius, Pensionary Hoogerbeets, and Secretary Ledenberg. 

Seven months after this came the Advocate’s trial, for 
which a special tribunal of twenty-four commissioners was 
created—twelve from his own Province, Holland, and two 
from each of the other six Provinces. Judging from the 
composition of this body, it is no injustice to say that it did 
not bode well for the prisoner. The details of the trial need 
not be given here. Suffice it to say that it was conducted 
according to no principles of judicial procedure which we 

' Pp. 241, 274, 275. The reader will observe how uniformly both Barne- 
veld and his present biographer hold up the adherents of the Confession and 
Catechism, in their wish to have a National Synodical expression of loyalty to 
them as the Standards of the Church, as nothing less than a Popish attempt 
to subject the State to a ‘‘ priesthood.” Were we not too much accustomed 
to this sort of clap-trap nearer home, we should be more astonished at it ; 
but at least it will teach the reader how to estimate Barneveld’s whole course 


of action in this case, and the ingenious defence of it at every stage which is 
put in by his eloquent biographer. 


_? Motley, vol. ii. pp. 241, 242 (Svo), and p. 275 (crown 8vo). 
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should consider fair to the accused. He was furnished with no 
articles of impeachment—these were asked for, but refused. 
He was forbidden the use of writing materials, and his papers 
and books were all taken from him. He was allowed to con- 
sult neither with advocate nor friend. He had to justify his 
procedure in a number of cases extending over more than 
forty years with nothing to trust to but his memory; and 
while all this had to be done orally, his defence was every 
now and then interrupted by interrogatories, which he had 
to answer on the spot and from memory. In a word, the 
judges bound themselves by an oath to divulge nothing of what 
passed in the court-room, but to bury all in profound secrecy 
for ever. When it was seen how the case would likely go, 
Count William, the Prince’s brother, induced the most influ- 
ential of the twenty-four judges to speak with Maurice, and 
see if no way of saving so valuable a life could be devised. 
After a long interview, it was decided that the family of 
Barneveld should be urged to ask pardon for him. They all 
declared they would not, even though it should cost him his 
head—implying, as that would, an acknowledgment of his 
cuilt. The sentence, after about sixty examinations, was 
as follows :— 


“ Whereas the prisoner, John of Barneveld, without being put to the 
torture and without fetters of iron, has confessed to... having per- 
turbed religion, greatly afilicted the Church, and carried into practice 
exorbitant and pernicious maxims of State . . . inculcating by himself 
and accomplices that each province had the right to settle religious affairs 
within its own territory, and that other provinces were not to concern 
themselves therewith, therefore the judges, in name of the Lords States- 
General, condemn the prisoner to be taken to the Binnenhof, there to be 
executed with the sword that death may follow, and they declare all his 
property to be confiscated.”* 


Next morning he was visited by three high officials, and 
requested to listen to his sentence of death. ‘‘ Sentence of 
death!” he exclaimed three times, “I never expected that,” 
&e. After some brief words he requested writing materials, 
and having written a touching farewell letter to his ‘‘ Very 
dearly beloved wife, children, sons-in-law, and grandchil- 
dren,” dated 12th May 1619, protesting his entire innocence 
and commending them to God, he sent it to his judges, who 


1 Motley, vol. i. pp. 356, 360 (Svo), and pp. 407, 408, 412 (crown 8vo}, 
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had it conveyed to them. He then sent the following 
message to Prince Maurice :— 


“Tell his Excellency that I have always served him with upright 
affection, so far as my office, duties, and principles permitted. If I, in 
the discharge of my oath and official functions, have ever done anything 
contrary to his views, I hope that he will forgive it, and that he will hold 
my children in his gracious favour.” “ Maurice (says Motley) heard the 
message with tears in his eyes, assuring Waleus [the bearer] that he felt 
deeply for the Advocate’s misfortunes. He had always had much affec- 
tion for him, he said, and had often warned him against his mistaken 
courses. Two things, however, had always excited his indignation. One 
was, that Barneveld had accused him of aspiring to sovereignty. The 
other, that he had placed him in such danger at Utrecht. Yet he forgave 
iim all. As regarded his sons, so long as they behaved themselves well 
they might rely on his favour.”? 

The details of the execution, which are touchingly related 
by Mr Motley, we must not give here. Suffice it to say that 
on Monday, 13th May 1619, the military, to the number of 
1200, had assembled by four o’clock in the morning in the 
outer and inner courts of the Binnenhof, and at half-past 
nine he walked forth to find himself in the presence of 
more than 3000 spectators. In a loud firm voice he thus 
addressed them: ‘* Men, do not believe that I am a 
traitor to the country. I have ever acted uprightly 
and loyally as a good patriot, and as such I shall die.” 
Then, drawing his cap over his eyes, he said, ‘ Christ 
shall be my guide. O Lord, my heavenly Father, receive 
my spirit.” He then told the executioner to be quick, 
whereupon his head was struck off at a single blow. 
Maurice remained in his cabinet with windows and shutters 
closed, and (as was testified by the officer who alone was 
with him) he heard the final catastrophe with sorrowful 
emotion. ‘‘ He died at the age of seventy-one years, seven 
months, and eighteen days.”” 


? Motley, vol. ii. p. 366 (8vo), and p. 419 (crown 8vo). 

2 It may not be uninteresting to add that Grotius and Hoogerbeets were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and were conveyed on the 5th June 
to the castle of Loevestein, at the junction of two of the three rivers into 
which the Rhine divides itself as it enters the Netherlands, a fortress made 
by nature and art almost impregnable. Having crossed the drawbridge, they 
were led through thirteen separate doors, each secured by iron bolts and 
heavy locks, till they reached their separate apartments. They were to have 
no communication with each other ; but their wives, if they choose, were 
allowed to live with them and cook for them. This did Grotius’ young wife, 
an heiress in her own right, and a woman of singular spirit and intrepidity. 
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Were we called to pronounce judicially on this lamentable 
end of the great Advocate, we should have to consider, first, 
whether he was blameworthy at all; and next, if he was, 
whether so severe a sentence was warranted or required. 
On the first question, Mr Motley not only justifies the 
Advocate, but with all the fervour of a special pleader, and 
all the eloquence he can command, urges every plea in his 
favour, even reiterating the same statements, chapter after 
chapter, as if to make sure of carrying his readers along 
with him. But, considering the length of this paper, and 


His property having been confiscated, and his prison allowance scanty, his 
lot was trying enough ; but he cheerfully submitted to it, and every facility 
for study being granted him, there did the young and handsome Grotius 
(only thirty-six years old then) devote himself to classical, juridical, and 
theological work, by which his already European renown was even advanced 
—his exercise and recreation consisting in whipping a huge top for several 
hours daily. Boxes of books were sent him from time to time by his literary 
friends, and in particular by the celebrated Orientalist, Erpenius. After 
nearly two years, the thought occurred to both his wife and himself that he 
might get packed into the empty box instead of books, and thus escape. On 
trying how he could get in, and how he could stay in it long enough not to be 
stifled, they arranged that one morning the box should be entrusted to a 
faithful maid-servant, his wife meantime remaining in bed, and his clothes 
lying before it as if waiting to be put on. In carrying it down stairs, 
through the thirteen doors, and on to the vessel that was to convey it to the 
town of Goreum as a box of books, a number of ugly questions were raised as 
to the contents, owing to the unusual weight ; but with infinite and amusing 
ingenuity they were all parried by the maid in charge, who was able to signal 
to Madam Grotius from the ship to her window that all was right. At 
Gorcum the box was conveyed to a friend’s house ; exhausted as he was when 
let out, he hastened in the disguise of a bricklayer to the ferry, across which 
he had to be conveyed into the territory leading to the Spanish Netherlands, 
So boisterous was the weather that for a bricklayer he was refused a passage, 
but a heavy bribe did the business, and he got safely to Antwerp, where, on 
his passport being demanded, he told his story and was welcomed. But, alas ! 
for Barneveld’s widow. She had two sons, both in the prime of life ; the 
elder a man of quiet and easy habits, but the younger of a dark, revengeful, 
turbulent disposition. Brooding for years over the fate of his father and the 
confiscation of all his own property, he at length gathered around him a set 
of daring and desperate men, to whom he disclosed a plot he had hatched for 
assassinating the Stadtholder, overthrowing the government, and restoring 
to power all those who had been removed when his father was arrested. His 
chief difficulty was to get his brother drawn into it. But at last succeeding, 
he persuaded him, being a man of some wealth, to sign bills for the money 
required. All was arranged to a wish when, just as it was to be carried into 
effect, one of the party in his drunken moments let out the secret. The 
younger brother, with whom the whole originated, managed to make his 
escape, but along with others the elder one was eventually arrested and exe- 
cuted, owning on the scaffold that his death was just. 
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what ground we have yet to overtake, we shall leave the 
facts to speak for themselves, with the remarks which we 
have thought it proper to make on them as we went along. 
On the second question we are scarcely competent to pro- 
nounce. If guilty at all, the guilt was certainly very like 
treason; and in one of such high standing and vast power 
in the State, his policy at this crisis was fitted to compromise 
the stability of a commonwealth but recently wrenched away 
from the most powerful kingdom in Europe, while the ten 
adjoining Provinces that had refused to separate remained a 
constant menace against their continued independence and 
consolidation. In such circumstances, those who had the 
safety of the State committed to them, and he who had the 
command of the army, and, if there was to be any at all, 
was certainly the natural head of the Confederation, might 
at a ‘supreme moment” (to use Mr Motley’s words), and in 
a distracted state of the country, deem it indispensable to 
proceed to extremities in this one case without perhaps 
incurring the charge of wreaking upon an enemy unjustifiable 
vengeance. Still, it is hard to see that something short of 
the extreme measure might not have sufficed. And when 
one thinks of the mode of procedure employed in the trial 
—so contrary to all our ideas of justice and fairness—it is 
impossible not to see that an enormous deal of personal 
feeling was mixed up with this case, leaving a stain upon 
the actors in it not to be wiped out. 

But what of the National Synod? It met duly at Dort, on 
the 13th November 1618. It consisted of thirty-eight Dutch 
and Walloon divines, five University Professors, and twenty- 
one Lay Elders—making sixty-four native members, of whom 
but a very few were Remonstrants. But there were besides 
Foreign divines, representing all the foreign Reformed 
Churches, except that of France (the French king having 
refused to allow his Protestant clergy to attend) — from 
Great Britain, the Palatinate, Hesse, Switzerland (German 
and French), Bremen, Emden, Nassau, and Wetteravia— 
amounting in all to twenty-eight, This swelling the total 
number to ninety-two." 


' The English deputies were—(1) George Carleton, D.D. (afterwards Bishop 
of Llandaff, and thereafter of Chichester) ; (2) George Hall, D.D., Dean of 
Worcester, afterwards Bishop of Norwich. He attended the early meetings 
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After the usual preliminaries—the choice of presidents, 
an ecclesiastical and a secular one, assessors and secretaries, 
verification of commissions, &c.—the Synod refused a petition 
of the Remonstrants to be allowed the choice of their own 
commissioners, they being there not as members, but as parties 
at the bar, but that any minister they might select might 
propose their objections with the leave of the Synod, 
provided they would submit to the Synod’s judgment. 
Episcopius, however, as a Professor of Divinity, appeared as 
a member, though he afterwards placed himself at the bar 
like the others. When explaining why the Remonstrants 
had not appeared till fourteen days after the opening of 
“the Conference about the points in debate,” he was 
informed that they had not been cited to a ‘‘ Conference” 
(Collatio)\—there had been enough of fruitless conferences—. 
but to offer their opinions and reasons, and submit to the 
Synod : the Synod, by the terms of their citation, was to be 
their judge, not a party. On the same day the Remon- 
strants, having visited the Foreign divines, requested them to 
hear a statement of their case, to use their influence with 
the Synod in their favour, and give them their best advice. 
The Synod, hearing of this, took it very ill, as an attempt to 
influence judges before the case was opened. Episcopius 
replied that, considering how they had been treated, it was no 
wonder they should try to help themselves. He then requested 
leave to say ‘‘ a few words to the Synod,” but being permitted, 
hedelivered a Latin oration, an hour and a halflong, according 
to Brandt,' but according to ‘‘ Memorable Hales” (who, as 


of the Synod, and preached before it a Latin sermon ; but as the climate did 
not agree with him, he had to return home, and Thomas Goad, D.D. 
(Precentor of St Paul's, London), was substituted for him ; (3) John Davenant, 
D.D. (Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury); (4) Samuel Ward, D.D. (Master of Sydney College, Cambridge, 
afterwards prosecuted by Charles I. for puritanism); (5) Walter Balcanquhal, 
B.D., Master of the Savoy. Of him Neal says (History of the Puritans, vol. ii. 
p. 105):—‘‘ Mr Balcanguhal, a Scotchman, but no friend to the Kirk, was 
also commissioned by King James to represent that Church. He was taken 
into consultation, and joined in suffrage with the English divines, so as to 
make one college. For the divines of each nation gave only one vote in the 
Synod as their united sense. And though Balcanquhal did not wear the 
habits of the English divines, nor sit with them in the Synod—having a place 
by himself as representing the Scots Kirk—“‘ yet (says the Bishop of Llandaff) 
his apparel was decent, and in all respects he gave much satisfaction.’ ” 
1 Hist., &c., vol. iii. p. 52, 
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chaplain to Sir Dudley Carleton, English ambassador at the 
Hague, attended the Synod to report its proceedings to his 
Excellency), a long and tedious speech of two hours at the 
least.”' But it was in flowing and graceful Latinity, and 
had in it some tender touches. Its object was to insinuate 
that the Belgie Confession represented the views only of one 
party, and that an extreme one—opinions unscriptural, 
dishonouring to God, and unknown to the first Reformers, 
&e.2 The Moderator complained of this speech, not only 
from its immoderate length (under pretext of speaking “‘a 
few words”), but as prejudging what they were there to 
decide. But since it had been made, he demanded a copy 
of it, that they might judge of its tenor and spirit (quo 
spiritu et genio pronunciata sit). This was the occasion of 
much hot words and humiliation, in the course of which 
Episcopius was charged with two gross equivocations (in fact 
two lies).° Episcopius denied the charge, and his friends pre- 


sented a petition to be put on oath as to what they heard 
him say, but the secular president ruled that this subject 


should be dropped. 

The Remonstrants being now called on to present their 
opinions on the Five Points in order, Episcopius read a docu- 
ment (1) repudiating the Synod’s authority, as being neither 
lawful nor equitable judges and most of them avowed 
enemies ; and (2) laying down no fewer than twelve condi- 
tions on which alone they would hold the Synod entitled to 
confidence.* These conditions were pronounced extravagant, 
unjust, unreasonable, and inconsistent with the terms in 
which the Synod was convened, and they were admonished 
to behave more discreetly. They flatly refused to do as 
required—to begin with Election,and answer the questions put 
to them: rather than not take their own way—to begin with 
reprobation, and criticise the writings of Calvin, Beza, &e.— 
they would resign their ministry, and suffer all extremities. 
The Foreign divines being appealed to, the English deputies 
said they were quite weary of their obstructive procedure ; 

' Golden Remains (2d ed. 4to, 1673), p. 37. 

2 Mark here their change of front. Their first plea was that they were as 
loyal to the Confession as their opponents, differing only_as to its sense. Now 
they scruple not to denounce the Confession itself. 

3See Acta, pp. 65, 66, 69, 70; pp. 102, 103, 105, 122-125. Brandt, pp. 
67, 68, 79. * They will be found in the Acta, pp. 71-74. 
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and as their presence was neither necessary nor useful to 
the Synod, whose authority they had indeed disowned, they 
might proceed in their absence to judge them from their 
books. To the like effect spoke the other deputies. Where- 
upon the President of the States-Commissioners, the votes 
of the Synod being taken, announced that a Deputation 
should be sent to inform the States-General of their refrac- 
toriness. (Indeed, at a subsequent session, he scrupled not 
to say that their evident object was to tire out the Synod.') 
The result was an order from the States that the Remon- 
strants were to obey the Synod’s injunctions on pain of civil 
penalties; that if they refused, the Synod was to judge them 
from their writings; that they must answer all questions 
put to them, whether orally or in writing, and were not to 
leave the town without express leave. Episcopius, however, 
refused to answer the very first question put to him; and on 
the 7th January 1619, they sent a letter to the States, 
explaining why they could not comply, and deprecating civil 
penalties. The reply of the States was, that the penalties 
were to be inflicted in case of refusal, and requiring the 
Synod to proceed to judge of them from their books. The 
Lay Commissioners dealt privately with them on the futility 
of their opposition, and its unreasonableness on a mere 
point of form, as to how they should proceed. They signed 
a promise to do what was required, but added a condition 
amounting to a virtual refusal. The foreign divines, being 
again appealed to, said the perverseness of these men was 
unconquerable, and they saw no reason why the Synod 
should not doas the States required. On this the President 
rose and asked them, one by one, if they adhered to their 
own conditions of pleading, and would sign a declaration to 
that effect. On answering, Yes, and each having signed the 
paper, the ecclesiastical president, after shortly but sharply 
addressing them, added these words :— 

“The Synod do hereby discharge aud dismiss you, and when they have 
any further occasion for you they will let you know it. You ought like- 
wise to take notice that, since your obstinacy has been very great and 
complicated, and has discovered itself even in opposition to the Synod 
and the Supreme Powers, care will be taken to inform all Christendom of 


it, and you shall find that the Church wants no spiritual weapons for 
punishing you. There shall a just censure be put upon you, and no 


' Brandt, vol. iii. p. 219. 
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doubt the Synod will make its equity appear to the whole Christian 
world. I therefore dismiss you in the name of the Lords Commissioners 
and of this Synod. Be gone” (Dimittimine, evite). 
At this word the Remonstrants, fifteen in number, rose 
and left the Assembly on the 14th January 1619, and at the 
fifty-seventh Session of the Synod; the English chaplain, 
however,’ and even some of the Contra-Remonstrants, 
expressing their regret at the rough style of this dismissal. 
The Synod, now relieved, proceeded to consider how they 
should proceed in giving their own judgment on the Five 
Points, and then took them up in order, the Foreign divines 
taking their full share in the discussions. Each ‘ college” 
of the Foreign divines gave in a written statement of their 
judgment upon all the Five Points, which will be found in the 
printed Acts of the Synod. From these it appears that the 
English divines, while expressing the ‘ universality of the 
Atonement,” according to the Thirty-first Article of their own 
Church, were quite as strong in expressing the Calvinistic 
doctrine on all the other points as any of the others, and the 
Synod itself. The Synod had got to its 126th session ere the 
last Point was finished. At the next session a Committee was 
appointed to draft out canons embodying the mature views of 
the Synod on each of the Points, to be published for the infor- 
mation of the churches of Christendom. These, when sub- 
mitted to the Synod, were weighed seriatim, and with some 
alterations adopted and issued by the members individually, 
the Foreign deputies included.’ At the 153d session, the 
Synod pronounced the following sentence on the Remon- 
strants :—‘‘ That they be deprived of all ecclesiastical and 
academical offices until they repent of their false doctrine, 

1 Golden Remains, pp. 78, 79. 

2 Brandt, vol. iii. p. 152. But how, it may be asked, in view of the 
Thirty-first Article of the Church of England, could the English divines 
subscribe the canons on the second point (on the extent of the Atonement) ? 
Brandt will explain this :—‘‘ Those of Great Britain left the usual distinction 
of the efficacy [for the elect] and sufficiency [for all] of Christ’s death untouched. 
. . . As to this judgment of the English, what Dr Balcanquhal says, in one 
of his letters to the ambassador Carleton, is remarkable, namely, that they 
confined themselves to the instructions they had received from England, on 
account of the disagreement that had arisen among them with respect to this 
Point. He adds that the purport of the Letter which his Grace, by whom 
he means some eminent prelate in England, and probably the Archbishop of 


Canterbury [Dr Abbot—‘a sound Protestant (says Neal), a thorough Cal- 
vinist, an avowed enemy to Popery, and even suspected of Puritanism’), had 
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and can produce unexceptionable evidence of the same,” &c." 
At the following session the English deputies were dismissed, 
after thanks had been offered to God for the assistance they 
had rendered to the Synod, and a handsome speech made to 
themselves. They were informed that at the Hague they 
would personally receive the thanks of the States-General, 
together with their re-credential Letters. Twenty-six more 
sessions were held to finish up some necessary business. A 
deputation was appointed to the States-General to thank 
them for the great service they had rendered to the Church, 
and to request them to confirm the decrees and canons of 
the Synod, and authorise them to be carried into effect. 
(This was accordingly done on the 2d July 1619.) And after 
a number of formalities, ‘‘the President once again returned 
solemn thanks to Almighty God ; so this Synod, after mutual 
expressions of friendship—all the members giving one 
another the hand of brotherhood, with abundant testimonies 
of fraternal love and unity—broke up in the name of the 
Lord,” at its 180th session, and on the 29th May 1619. 

A few days thereafter a deputation from the States- 
General had an interview with the Remonstrants, stating 
that one year would be allowed them to consider whether 
they could receive the canons of the Synod, during which 
their stipends would be continued to them, provided they 
would cease from all exercise of ministerial functions, and 
not live in the places of their former ministry. If they 
agreed to this, and did not stir up factions, they would use 
their influence with the States to grant them more liberty. 
As for Episcopius, he must promise to write neither letters 
nor books to promote his own opinions. Their answer was, 
that they would preach in none of the National churches, 
but, as a duty to Christ and their own ordination vows, they 
must minister to their flocks wherever they had opportunity. 
written either to them or to Carleton, was that they should keep to the 


common distinction and limitation which his said Grace had communicated 
to the king, and which his Majesty had approved” (Brandt, vol. iii, pp. 
255, 256). 

When the ‘‘ Equality of Presbyters” came up for discussion, the English, 
without pretending to pass any judgment on such matters, contented them- 
selves with maintaining that their Church Government was founded on aposto- 
lical institution ; Carleton adding that it had been well for the Belgic Church 
if it had had bishops too (Brandt, vol. iii. p. 288). 

1 See Acta, p. 324, 2 Brandt, vol. iii. p. 330. 
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“‘ But what if forbidden by public placard ?” said one. ‘‘ We 
hope other things from their High Mightinesses in these 
Free Netherlands,” was the reply. Meeting after meeting 
was held with them, to no purpose. At length they were 
summoned to appear before the States-General, at the Hague, 
on the 2d July. Having all obeyed, they were formally 
asked if they would sign a promise to refrain from all minis- 
terial functions. All refused save one, who agreed to demit 
his ministry ; and when it was seen that this was their final 
resolve, the President, on the 15th July, read to them 
the sentence of the States, that those fourteen Remonstrant 
ministers (their names were inserted in the sentence) should 
be conducted out of the United Provinces and the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, without ever being allowed to come or return 
thither, till the said States should be fully convinced 
and satisfied that they are ready and willing to subscribe 
the said Act [to demit their office}, and till they have 
obtained special leave from their high mightinesses for that 
purpose; on pain, if they do the contrary, of being treated 
as disturbers of the public peace, for an example to others. 
Episcopius expressed, in name of his brethren, their surprise 
at so cruel and unexpected a sentence, to which no answer 
was returned save an order to withdraw to another room, 
where they were asked whither each of them would wish to 
go. They said it was impossible to say without consulting 
their families, whom they had not seen for eight months, 
and they begged leave to go home for a few days to settle 
their affairs. This was refused; but they were told to go to 
their lodgings without speaking to any one, and to be ready 
by four o’clock next moning to start on their journey, by 
which time they might make up their minds as to their 
future destination. After all preparations had been made, 
and each had said where they wished to go, they were 
despatched in nine waggons to their several destinations. 
On the death of Prince Maurice in 1622, his brother, Prince 
Henry, succeeded to the Stadtholdership; and as he inherited 
his mother’s favour for the Remonstrants, though it was 
some time before the general prejudice against them could 
be so far subdued as to admit of their full restoration to 
religious liberty, this was gradually brought about, and in 
ten or twelve years after the death of Prince Maurice a 
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Remonstrant Theological Seminary was set up for the train- 
ing of their ministers, Episcopius being the first Professor of 
Divinity. Its scholarship was of a high order, and some of 
its divinity professors took a high place in the theological 
world—none more deservedly than Limborch, whose works 
are still valuable. Others however, as Curcelleus, were 
(not without ground) suspected of Arian leanings; while 
others, as Le Clere, went still greater lengths in heterodox 
and rationalistic tendencies. 

On this treatment of the Remonstrants, first by the Synod 
and thereafter by the Government, we have but one remark 
to make. According to any ideas of judicial procedure, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, in this country, the proceedings 
of the Synod of Dort, from first to last, would be pronounced 
unfair and harsh in many particulars. It may no doubt 
be pleaded that in a country and at a time when even the 
illustrious Grotius, himself so eminent a Remonstrant, held 
religious toleration in free commonwealths to be ‘‘in the 
highest degree destructive,” the banishment of ministers who 
insisted on having this toleration extended to themselves 


might be deemed necessary to the safety and peace of the 
country. But nothing can justify the gratuitous harshness 
with which this was carried out; nor is it improbable 
that, by a natural revulsion, this ultimately tended to pave 
the way for the comparative welcome with which they 
returned. 


III. The Theological Question.—We have no intention, even 
if space remained, to discuss here the comparative merits 
of the Calvinistic and Arminian Theology, as exhibited in 
the Theses of the Remonstrants (in all 34), and the canons 
of the Contra-Remonstrants (in all 59), amounting to nearly 
a hundred theological propositions.’ History too sadly 
shews that the tendency of all protracted and keen po- 
lemical discussion is to drive both parties into extreme 
positions, or at least into extreme forms of conception and 
expression, in the enunciation of their respective opinions. 
It is impossible to read the proceedings of the Synod of Dort, 
with the papers from time to time handed in on both sides, 
without perceiving that neither party was blameless in this 

’ They will all be found in the Acta. 
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respect. But after studying and comparing with each other 
the theological positions of both parties, as expressed in their 
respective documents, the following general remarks have 
occurred to us as sufficient for the purposes of this paper :— 

1. Though there is not a little truth in the Theses of the 
Remonstrants, much of what truth there is in them consists 
in the repudiation of extreme representations of Calvinism. 
That such representations are to be found in the writings of 
respectable Calvinists is quite true; but intelligent Calvinism 
is not responsible for them, and candid Calvinists disown 
them. 

2. Much of what plausibility there is in the Theses of the 
Remonstrants lies in their representations of the injustice 
of God involved in Calvinistic principles. But this applies 
to much of the Divine procedure, which nobody denies, but 
which no one who believes in a holy God at all pretends 
to explain; nor can the apparent ground for such charges 
be wholly got rid of without sweeping away undeniable facts 
and principles, as well of Natural as of Revealed Religion. 

3. It is hard to reconcile the total impotence of man for 
anything good or saving, affirmed in some of these Theses, 
with the ability claimed for him in others—the desire to rebut 
the charge of Pelagianism being the apparent explanation of 
the former, antipathy to Calvinism of the latter. Hence— 

4, Such is the scope and tendency of these Theses, espe- 
cially when interpreted in the light of the explanations and 
defences given of them, that one feels as on an inclined 
plane while standing on such ground; convinced that though 
in some cases no downward progress may ever be made, very 
different and disastrous results may still be expected. Strong 
personal piety, a traditional conservatism, wholesome sur- 
rounding influences, and an indisposition to push, or inability 
to trace, principles to their legitimate results—some or all of 
these causes may operate to check the injurious development 
of false principles. But the love of logical consistency, 
coupled with a feeble apprehension and slight experience of 
the deeper principles of spiritual religion, will lead others 
recklessly to go through with a vicious principle once taken 
up, no matter whither it may lead them. The history of 
the Remonstrant school of Divinity strikingly illustrates both 
these positions, and the same may be said of similar schools 
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of Divinity elsewhere. Coming now to the Contra-Remon- 
strants— 

5. We cannot but regret the use of questionable forms of 
expression in conveying divine truth, fitted only to create 
needless prejudice against it; such, for example, as the 
“Trresistibility” of saving grace. If there is such a thing 
as the freedom of the will (and without freedom, will is not 
will), then every influence operating upon the will—whether 
from above, from beneath, or from within—must be resistible. 
For what cannot be voluntarily resisted cannot be voluntarily 
yielded to. In fact, the sublimest act of the soul of man 
is the voluntarily surrender of itself to the love of Christ 
constraining it (causing that it cannot choose but yield to it). 
And when the Lord says, ‘‘ Ye will not come unto me that 
ye may have life,” ‘“‘ How often would I have gathered you, 
but ye would not,” He ascribes a mysterious liberty of 
undoing himself to the will of man, which has its counter- 
part in the sublime liberty of “‘ not in vain receiving the 
grace of God.” But whence the difference in the two 
cases? It is written with the point of a diamond in these 
few words: ‘‘It is God which worketh in you, of his good 
pleasure, both to will and to do.” Nothing is more clearly 
written in Seripture than, on the one hand, that the first 
upward movements of the soul towards God spring from a 
prevenient operation of the Spirit of God upon that soul— 
in other words, that the first pulsations of the spiritual life 
are Divinely set in motion; but, on the other hand, that in 
the production of this change the soul is absolutely uncon- 
scious of any motions save its own. The prodigal son 
simply ‘‘ comes to himself,” and says, “I will arise and go 
to my Father.” Nay, it is because it is “God which worketh 
in us both to will and to do” that we are called to “ work 
out our own salvation.” The instinct of every renewed soul 
realises this fact, and his every prayer expresses in one and 
the same breath both the Divine source and the absolutely 
voluntary character of all his Christian emotions and activities. 
How the two interact and blend into one is a beautiful 
subject for thought, but not to be fully apprehended here, 
and possibly never. 

6. It is one of the unhappy effects of a keen and prolonged 
controversy on theological points that there is engendered a 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. XCIX. H 
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tendency to multiply distinctions unknown to Scripture, and 
present truths with a sharpness of outline and a logical 
bareness which, in the absence of those Scripture surround- 
ings that clothe them with flesh and blood, give them a 
gloomy and repulsive aspect, and by encasing them in a 
network of nicely articulated propositions, do them no little 
injustice. To some effect this is unavoidable, perhaps, in 
the construction of a Creed in a time of religious division 
and distraction, and it is but fair to give the Synod of Dort 
the benefit of this consideration in so far as it needs it. 
But we are coming on times and circumstances which will 
demand a wisdom that, while retaining with a firm grasp 
the essential principles of the doctrine of grace, commonly 
called Calvinism—principles which have generated the most 
tenacious and heroic Christianity—can yet sit loose to much 
of the phraseology and some of the conceptions with which 
it has been unnecessarily bound up.' Davip Brown. 


Art. V.—The Moral Argument for Christianity. 


Christianity and Morality ; or, The Correspondence of the Gospel with the 
Moral Nature of Man. The Boyle Lectures for 1874 and 1875. By 
Henry Wace, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. London: Basil 
Montague Pickering. 1876. 


HE author of the Boyle Lectures for 1874-75 recalls us 
to a line of argument very familiar to the English 
theology of a former age, but somewhat neglected by recent 
apologists, who have for the most part occupied themselves 
with answering the objections to the faith brought forward 
in the name of modern science, and in examining the 
historical difficulties raised by criticism with regard to the 
books of the Bible. Mr Wace has done good service by 
reminding us that there is an argument which is neither 
1 The foregoing was all in type ere the writer was able to procure the 
rare work, Letters from and to Sir Dudley Carleton, Knight, during his 
Embassy in Holland, from January 1615 to December 1620. 4to. London, 
1757. Space now admits only of this summary of all Carleton’s numerous 
references to Barneveld, that it was his imperious temper and inflexible 
obstinacy, his jealousy of the stadtholder, and his confessed and unproved 


charges against him (p. 363), and his determination to uphold the novelties of 
the Arminian party, that brought the fatal issue on his own head. 
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scientific nor historical, but founded upon the correspondence 
between the gospel and the moral nature of man. It is 
never wise to permit one portion of the Christian argument 
to occupy the field to the entire exclusion of others; for the 
character of that argument is such that its full strength can 
be appreciated only when it is comprehended as a whole. 
Christian theology owes some debts to apologetics and 
polemics. They have frequently compelled a more thorough 
investigation of debated questions, which has been a gain to 
theological science ; and they have called forth many acute 
reasonings and eloquent discourses on Christian themes ; 
but they have also brought with them certain disadvantages, 
not the least of which has been that through their influence 
the symmetry of theology has been often marred, some 
features being exaggerated and others unduly diminished, 
and thus a foundation laid for perplexity, and perhaps for 
scepticism in after times. We should therefore have wel- 
comed the appearance of a new moral theologian, if for no 
other reason than that such writers have been somewhat 
unfrequent in recent years; and it is desirable to preserve a 
certain balance in the various departments of theology. But 
there are special reasons which lead us to think that the 
moral argument may be dwelt upon with advantage at the 
present time. What some of those reasons are will appear in 
the course of this paper. In the meantime we shall only say 
that it seems desirable to dwell upon the moral argument with 
some emphasis at present, because it is generally intelligible. 
A large part of the apologetic debate of recent years has 
been beyond the comprehension of all except learned readers. 
To understand, for example, the theological significance of 
the famous doctrines of Mr Darwin, one must be trained 
alike in science and theology; while to form a really inde- 
pendent judgment on the questions which the author of - 
Supernatural Religion and Dr Lightfoot have been discussing 
with such a vast learned apparatus, one must be practised 
in the difficult art of weighing the value of the testimony of 
ancient writers. Most laymen, we suspect, who have had 
the patience to read the books written on this latter contro- 
versy, have laid them down with the feeling that the task of 
determining the precise value to be attached to the testimony 
of Polycarp and Papias, of Justin and Ireneus, must be left 
in the hands of professional scholars who have been able to 
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devote years to the study of that most perplexing legacy of 
antiquity — patristic literature. As Christianity however 
appeals not to scholars only, but to all men, its advocates 
may be fairly asked to produce reasons in its defence which 
shall be free from technical difficulties, and which can be 
understood by all serious and thoughtful men who, in these 
days of perplexity and debate, would fain render a reason of 
the hope that isin them. The moral argument is such an 
intelligible line of thought, and requires no other qualifica- 
tions to appreciate it than sober sense, and a willingness 
carefully to compare the facts of life with the teaching of 
the Bible. In Mr Wace it has found a most able and trust- 
worthy interpreter, who knows how to present the fruits of 
ripe learning and mature reflection in aform intelligible to all. 

We do not, of course, mean by the foregoing remarks to 
imply that the moral argument alone is sufficient, or that 
we can dispense with historical investigation. Christianity 
claims to be a historical religion ; and if its claim to be such 
can be seriously discredited, no pleadings based upon its 
moral grandeur, or on its suitableness for mankind, can 
preserve for it the position of a divine revelation. But 
although the moral argument can never supersede the 
historical, it may add to its force, and prepare the way for 
its reception. 

“Tf it could be shewn,” writes Mr Wace, “that the most imperious 
necessities of men’s moral nature could be met without the miraculous 
facts alleged in the creeds and the doctrines based upon them, it would 
be far more difficult than at present to gain a hearing for the evidence 
on which they rest. But if, on the other hand, it should appear that 
those doctrines, and those alone, satisfy the imperious cravings of the 
moral and spiritual nature—if the conviction can be aroused that they 
supply a fatal deficiency in the highest moral teaching, and in the noblest 
efforts of moral practice—in this case I do not say we raise a presumption 
in favour of the facts having occurred, but we certainly diminish the 
difficulty of procuring assent to them. They are brought within the 
sphere of experiences which it is not unreasonable to expect; they 
acquire the character of verisimilitude, and find a place in the general 
constitution of human nature.” 


The subjects which Mr Wace discusses in his admirable 
volume are of the most fundamental character. The present 
condition of thought renders it needful for an apologist to 
discuss foundation truths. It is not for the outworks, but 
for the very centre and citadel, not of Christianity only, but 
of all religion, that believers and unbelievers now contend. 
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We are told in unambiguous language by some of our ablest 
opponents that when we speak of a personal God, we make 
an assertion which is not capable of verification, and which 
we cannot expect those to accept who have learned to 
regulate their opinions and feelings strictly by evidence. 
As this is the difficulty to which all others seem now to 
converge, we shall dwell for a little on this modern agnostic 
position with regard to the existence of God. It is important 
to understand from what quarter the influences come which 
have given rise to this startling phase of unbelief. The 
usual explanation is, that it is the result of the study of 
nature. Modern science, we are told, has revealed to us a 
universe of order and law, which neither requires nor admits 
the Creator and Governor of which religion has been 
accustomed to speak. Now, it is true that science has 
unveiled to us a continuity in nature, a connection between 
the various natural phenomena, of which we were not 
previously aware ; and it may be conceded that the constant 
study of this aspect of nature, if unaccompanied by other 
study, may have a tendency to shake faith in the doctrine 
of miracle, and of special supernatural interference. But 
there is nothing in the discoveries of modern science that at 
all weakens the force of what is termed the argument from 
design. If he will speak of the matter at all, the modern man 
of science is just as much under the necessity of postulating 
intelligence and will to account for the origin of nature as 
Cicero and Paley. Even Haeckel, the most anti-theological 
of all modern men of science, admits that modern science has 
nothing to say on the subject of the origin of the universe ; 
and that distinguished philosopher, lately deceased, whose 
great influence on English thought was usually exerted in 
opposition to the claims of religion, after subjecting the 
argument from design to a severe and not over-friendly 
scrutiny, admitted that there is a balance of probability in 
favour of creation by intelligence. Mr Wace reminds us, 
what we are apt to forget, that the full force of the argument 
for an intelligent and moral Creator is only seen when the 
mind of man is taken into account. If it is difficult to credit 
blind power with the production of the solar system or the 
human body, by how much is the difficulty augmented when 
we take into account the human mind and conscience. On 
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this point we shall quote Mr Wace’s words, who, when 
speaking of a principle of continuity in nature, says :— 


“You tell me that every chemical element, however insignificant, that 
every star, however distant, that every stage of geological development, 
however remote, that every fossil, however buried in the depths of the 
earth, that every force, however slight and imperceptible, have all been 
co-operating—and for what? For what final and ultimate cause it is 
neither necessary nor possible to consider. But at all events, among 
other things for this, that your conscience might be what it is now; that 
you might have that sense of right and wrong ; that you might have that 
idea of a life, a virtue, and a beauty eternal in the heavens; that your 
little child might have that gentleness and trustfulness; that your wife 
or your husband might have that devotion, that faith, hope, and love 
towards you which are to you eternal and imperishable possessions ; that 
men might develop self-sacrificing bravery and truth, and women a self- 
abandoning patience and an unearthly purity—nay, it was for the pro- 
duction of the Sermon on the Mount, and of the character, viewed merely 
as a human character, of Christ. . . Now, is it not incredible—far more 
incredible than that which may seem at first sight the most abstruse 
speculation of theology—that the most exquisite and most delicate, the 
most moral of spiritual characters, a character which finds its apotheosis 
in death, and its life in the invisible, should thus have all nature 
co-operating towards its realisation, and yet that no moral or spiritual 
will should have been the agent in that infinite co-ordination of cause 
and effect?” 


With regard to the position taken up by a distinguished 
man of letters, that we are right in saying that there is an 
eternal power external to ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness, but that it is a gratuitous assumption to call that 
power a person, it appears to us such a statement really 
concedes what it denies; for the only way in which the 
human mind can conceive of a power that makes for 
righteousness is to think of it as a person. A stream or 
tendency making for righteousness, unguided by any per- 
sonal will, is perfectly inconceivable by man. ‘‘ Righteous- 
ness,” as Mr Wace says, “‘ consists in personal relations ;” 
and he quotes Aristotle’s definition of virtue as a relative 
mean to be determined by reason. ‘Aristotle cannot, how- 
ever, stop here ; and he is obliged to add, ‘such a mean as 
a wise man would determine.’ In other words, he is obliged 
to introduce, for the determination of what is right in each 
case, that personal estimate which only a living person can 
exercise.” 


We cannot think that the causes of the present scepticism 
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are to be looked for only in intellectual difficulties conjured 
up by modern science. Rarely indeed has a religious revolt 
proceeded solely or even chiefly from the intellectual part of 
man’s nature; and the present is not an exception to the 
general rule. It will be found that the cause of the present 
revolt against theism has its root in men’s moral nature, 
although science may have supplied certain facts and prin- 
ciples which have enabled men to give a philosophical form 
to what was in its origin a blind uneasy cry of pain and 
dissatisfaction. It would be unjust to assert that the state 
of mind which has given rise to modern scepticism is 
altogether discreditable. The great English apologist of a 
former age complained of the gay and scofling spirit of the 
antagonists of Christianity in his time. They do not take 
the trouble, he says, to argue against it; but assuming that 
it is fictitious, they “set it up as a principal subject of 
mirth and ridicule, as it were, by way of reprisals for its 
having so long interrupted the pleasures of the world.” It 
has been often and truly said that the deepest reason of 
many religious sceptics for opposing Christianity is a dislike 
to the stern front which it presents to unbridled appetite, to 
injustice and wrong. We are by no means sure that such 
scepticism is dead among us; but we cordially join with Mr 
Wace in allowing that another and a higher spirit animates 
many religious sceptics of the present day. Many such 
men are animated by a “deep and sincere desire to know 
what is good, and to do it;” and shew a devotion to duty, a 
zeal for righteous dealing and for the moral progress of 
mankind, which might put to the blush many who profess 
Christianity. A considerable amount of the higher-toned 
scepticism of the present appears to be a reaction consequent 
upon disappointment in religion. It may seem to some an 
unwise admission to allow that earnest and honest inquirers 
can be disappointed in religion. We certainly believe that 
the Christian religion, when presented in its purity, is 
capable of satisfying man’s deepest wants and _ holiest 
aspirations; but religion in Christian as well as in pre- 
Christian times has not unfrequently been presented in a 
form in which it could but very inadequately meet the 
spiritual necessities of earnest and penetrating natures. 
During the whole history of the race a divinity or divinities 
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have been adored by men. Nature proclaimed to man 
the existence of a higher intelligence than his own; and 
conscience bore witness to the fact that this intelligence, to 
which nature and the human soul owed their origin, was on 
the side of righteousness. This sentiment of natural religion 
has been, generally speaking, an elevating, and in an especial 
manner a restraining influence; but even apart from the 
distortions it has suffered in the theologies and mythologies 
of the nations, this religion of nature has a side of great 
weakness, of which men of keen intellect, of intense moral 
feelings, are apt to become more conscious than less culti- 
vated natures. No other conception of God can possibly 
satisfy one whose intellectual and moral nature has been 
cultivated than that of a Being of perfect goodness, as well 
as of perfect wisdom and power. But when the inquirer 
who has reached such a conception of divinity, scans nature, 
history, and human life, with the not unnatural expectation 
of finding in all sure marks of the continual presence of 
such a divinity, he is apt to be disappointed. In all he 
finds occasional evidences of the presence of such a power ; 
but he is tormented with a sense that such a power is not so 
fully present as was to have been anticipated. Thus it has 
come to pass that, from the days of Job to the present time, 
earnest men have found much in the course of the world hard 
to reconcile with the idea of the constant presence of a holy 
moral Governor ; but the scepticism gendered by a contem- 
plation of the mysteries of nature and providence, although 
it may be a sign of weakness, and may be not altogether free 
from blame, ought not to be rashly confounded with that rejec- 
tion of religion which springs from a heart set upon evil. 
There is certainly less excuse now for this scepticism of 
perplexity, as we may call it, than there was in the days of 
Job and of the psalmists, when as yet the full light of Christian 
revelation had not shone upon mankind. We must remember, 
however, that unfortunately men do not usually derive their 
ideas of Christianity from a study of those original docu- 
ments in which its true spirit and character may be seen, 
but from the teaching current in the age in which they live. 
And it cannot be denied that there has been not a little both 
in the exposition of Christian doctrine and in the practical 
exhibition of Christian life not altogether fitted to satisfy 
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the moral instincts of men. Bland and well-conditioned 
theological optimists have too often talked as if this world 
were already the very kingdom of God. God is credited in 
their discourses with all that is done in the world. The 
unjust social restrictions of a selfish and corrupt society are 
sometimes described from Christian pulpits as the arrange- 
ments of Almighty God, which it is sinful to oppose ; 
conquests, which are often the victories of the strongest 
battalions in an unrighteous cause, are celebrated in Te 
Deums and in thanksgiving sermons as mercies of heaven, 
while wealth and worldly prosperity, not unfrequently the 
fruit of successful fraud, are spoken of as tokens of God’s 
peculiar favour to the possessor. Such teaching does not 
certainly deserve to be called Christian teaching ; but it is 
sometimes heard from Christian pulpits, and is clad in 
Christian phraseology; and it is hard to say how much 
of the scepticism of the present day is to be traced to it, 
and to a practical exhibition of so-called Christian life in 
correspondence with it. 

The remark has often been made regarding nations as 
well as individuals, that it is not in days of intellectual and 
moral rudeness, nor in times of trial and struggle, but 
rather where there is much outward comfort and a large 
amount of intellectual and moral cultivation, that a dis- 
satisfied and sceptical philosophy is most in vogue. The 
sceptical eras of Greek and Roman history shew the truth 
of this observation ; and we have an interesting illustration 
of it in our own time in the increasing popularity of the 
philosophy of Pessimism in Germany. In the days of 
national disaster Germany listened only to those philosophers 
and teachers who spoke words of cheer and comfort ; now, 
in the noonday splendour of an almost unexampled national 
glory, the philosophy of Pessimism, which on its promul- 
gation was treated with a neglect which exasperated beyond 
measure its morbid and misanthropic founder, becomes 
daily more popular, and calls forth more treatises and 
articles in the course of every year than any other system. 
The substance of this singular philosophy is, that the world 
is so thoroughly bad in every aspect under which it can be 
considered, that it is a pity it ever came into existence, and 
that the best thing that could happen is that it should cease 
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to exist as speedily as possible. Life, according to the 
pessimist, contains far more pain than pleasure ; and were 
it not for certain scientific and esthetic joys which the 
cultivated man can enjoy, it might be called hell itself. 
The usual consolations with which men have been wont to 
comfort themselves in the face of life’s trials and the disap- 
pointments are one and all pronounced to be delusions by 
the pessimist. The first of those illusory hopes is the hope 
of finding happiness in this present life. The pessimist 
agrees with Solomon that life is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. The second illusion is the hope of a better state 
of existence in a future life; and with regard to that the 
pessimist agrees with the materialist. The third cup of 
comfort which he dashes from the lips of distressed humanity 
is the expectation that as the race becomes older, life will 
gradually become happier and more desirable. The only 
comforts which the pessimists can afford are the scientific 
and esthetic pleasures of which we have spoken, and the hope 
of ‘“‘a world redemption by means of world annihilation.” 
Exitus patet for the individual, as well as for the race, is the 
pessimist’s only gospel. ‘‘I comfort you,” says one of 
them, “‘ with regard to existence by promising you non- 
existence.”” Another writer of the same school, while 
agreeing with his brother philosophers regarding the evil of 
existence, has doubts whether the human race will ever 
reach the heaven of Nirvana. “So far as our experience 
and investigation can penetrate, we find nothing but vain 
misery in the world, and no prospect of redemption. This 
world is of all possible worlds, that is, of all that could have 
existed, the worst. The movement of the world is circular ; 
and let the radius of the evolution cyclus extend ever so far 
in time, it must at length exhaust the fulness of its powers, 
and will have to begin the game again a novo et ab ovo.” 
The preachers of pessimism of necessity have embraced an 
atheistic conception of the universe. The pantheism of an 
earlier German philosophy is contemptuously rejected by 
Schopenhauer, who says that he would be indeed an ill- 
advised God who would transform bimself into a wretched 
world like this, and suffer innumerable times all the ills that 
flesh is heir to; and in another place, the same writer says 
that it would be more rational to identify this world with the 
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evil than with God. But the world, he says, must be 
regarded as the offspring of a blind will or irrational 
impulse whose work is its condemnation. 

If a creed of despair like Pessimism were to prevail, we 
should not only be obliged to abandon all hopes of better 
times for mankind, but we should soon lose those redeeming 
features which have hitherto relieved the moral darkness of 
human life. Saints and heroes could not possibly be pro- 
duced by such a creed, and we should never witness the 
spectacle of great nations striving together to promote ends 
of patriotism or humanity. Men would be deprived of all 
motive to self-sacrificing effort, to any effort whatever, and 
universal suicide would be the logical consequence. It is, 
perhaps, fortunate for the pessimists that they did not live 
in the reign of Frederick William I. of Prussia ; for had his 
attention been called to their teaching and its possible 
consequences, he might have considered it his duty to 
employ even sharper measures than those he applied in the 
case of the philosopher Wolff. There need be no appre- 
hension, however, that pessimism will ever be accepted by 
mankind as a practical belief. Even if logically correct, the 
instincts of men must reject it; and we are not surprised to 
learn that those who profess to have accepted it, do by no 
means exhibit that dolorous aspect and melancholy spirit 
which might be expected in the disciples of a philosophy of 
despair. 

Although Pessimism requires no serious refutation, as a 
phenomenon in the world of thought, and as an indication 
of the mood of men, it deserves serious consideration, 
specially by the Christian theologian. Pessimism is the 
last word of the great philosophy of Germany after a 
century of investigation, during which it has attracted to its 
standard many of the profoundest and acutest minds of 
Europe. That sucha system should obtain many followers, 
and excite a deep interest throughout Europe, may be taken 
as a sign that there is much sadness at the heart of 
humanity even in these days of comfort and progress ; it 
may be taken, too, as an admission that unaided human 
thought can work out no salvation for humanity. We have 
often been told in recent years, that we had better abandon, 
as the obsolete phrases of a forgotten metaphysic, such old 
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world terms as sin and redemption, atonement and justifi- 
cation. But here we have a system of thought, which has 
got rid of them, and has come to the conclusion, that the 
world is in such a state of moral disorder and so past 
redemption, that all we can do is to pray for its annihilation. 
May we not add, that those theologians who have shewn a 
disposition to abandon or to thrust into the background the 
Scripture conceptions of sin and redemption, may learn a 
lesson when they see that, by the want of these conceptions, 
theism itself is endangered. While there are wide differences, 
there are also striking points of similarity between pessimism 
and Christianity; and although pessimists have always been 
opponents of Christianity, the Christian feels in a certain 
fashion drawn to men who really open their eyes to the 
disorder of the world, and who do not refuse to acknowledge 
the reality of evil. Both Christian and pessimist speak of 
disorder in the physical as well as in the moral world. The 
pessimist points to wholesale slaughter that continually 
goes on in the animal world in the struggle for existence, 
and to the fearful amount of physical suffering in the world ; 
the Christian too knows that ‘“‘the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth.” To the moral disorder of human society, 
to the darkness of human history, is the Christian as alive 
as the pessimist; he admits that ‘the world lieth in 
wickedness,” but he does not believe that it is past 
redemption, but looks for a kingdom of righteousness to 
succeed the present reign of war and wrong. But it is just 
because he still cherishes a belief in discredited theological 
conceptions, sin and atonement, justification and sanctifi- 
cation, that he is able to retain his faith in God, and in 
a better future for mankind. It has ever been in times of 
despair, whether in the cases of individuals or nations, that 
Christianity made its power most felt; and the Christian 
apologist may take courage, in view of such a phenomenon 
as pessimism, and bring forward without fear and with much 
hope the old truths which were so mighty from the lips of 
Paul, Augustine, and Luther in like seasons of despondency. 

The pessimist who rejects the theological conception of 
sin, nevertheless finds so much misery and so much disorder 
in the world that he feels constrained to deny the existence 
of a moral Creator and Governor, and finally lands himself 
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in conclusions so repulsive to all man’s highest instincts, 
that even those who proclaim them cannot practically 
accept them. The optimist again, in order to retain his 
best of all possible worlds, is compelled to evade the force of 
patent facts, and to content himself with a shallow, dishonest 
system. Let us place in opposition to pessimistic and optim- 
istic theories the Christian doctrine regarding moral disorder. 
The Christian revelation admits the disorder, but attributes it 
to the disobedience of free and responsible creatures to their 
Creator and Governor. Does not such an explanation har- 
monise better with the moral sense of man than any other 
that can be given? Everyday experience supplies us with 
analogies. The disobedient son or the rebellious subject 
brings much wretchedness on himself, and introduces 
elements of disorder into the family or nation to which he 
belongs; but we regard such unhappiness as the inevitable 
result of free-will abused and lawful authority resisted; and 
however we may pity the offenders, we do not even wish that 
it should be otherwise, for we feel that disobedience to lawful 
authority must entail suffering upon those who rebel if the 
precious bonds of family and of social order are not to be 
utterly destroyed; while as for the suffering which such 
disobedience sometimes brings upon those who are not 
personally guilty, we feel that it is a necessary consequence 
of the solidarity of the race. It must be conceded however, 
that when we transfer the thought to the sphere of relation 
between God and man, although we neither expect nor desire 
that in this sphere disobedience should pass unpunished, 
there is a sentiment that something of compassionate help 
may be expected from God even towards erring creatures. ‘He 
will not always chide, neither will he keep his anger for ever.” 
Such is man’s sentiment when he thinks of God in relation 
to his creatures. Most gloriously does Christianity satisfy, 
and more than satisfy, this sentiment of natural religion, if 
we can venture to call it such. Mr Wace has some weighty 
and admirable words on this subject, which we shall quote:— 

“Tt is not, at all events, a Christian who need shrink from admitting 
that it would be hard to entertain trust and love towards a person who, 
while himself abiding in the imperturbed serenity of divine existence, 
had created human beings to struggle alone as they best might with the 
laws he had established, and to suffer to all eternity the consequences of 
the imperfection which his will had once for all imposed upon their 
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nature. I am very far from saying that all difficulty of this kind is 
removed by the Christian hypothesis. It is not probable that, while the 
subordinate problems of life and science present such innumerable per- 
plexities, the ultimate problem of all should offer no mystery. But it 
may at least be said that, in proclaiming a God who takes upon himself 
the sins and sorrows of his creatures in deeper measure than any of them 
have themselves experienced, we obviate some of the most urgent objec- 
tions which can be raised by human conscience. There is an insuperable 
mystery in the very idea of a suffering or of an incarnate God ; but so 
far as the conscience and the heart are concerned, the conflict between 
the evil of life and the goodness of God receives an inexpressible 
alleviation when we are bidden to recognise one exhibition of that good- 
ness in the acceptance by God himself of the consequences of our evil. 
We behold God, as it were, entering into the experience of the creature 
whom he has made; and from the moral point of view, his character 
becomes in harmony with the world of moral beings. It is invariably 
kept out of sight by the opponents of Christianity, and should be inces- 
santly remembered by its apologists, that it is God himself who is 
revealed as taking upon himself the sins of the world.” 


The idea of a vicarious sacrifice has been often described 
as a relic of paganism irreconcilable with a truly moral 
conception of the relation between God and man. Mr Wace 
ventures to reply to that objection by affirming that it is by 
the consciences of men, and not by the schemes of divines, 
that the demand for an atoning sacrifice has been created. 

“Tn fact,” he says, “ the force of the argument for the necessity of an 
atonement can only be realised in proportion as personal repentance is 
developed. Men may argue, so to speak, in cold blood that such remorse 
and amendment as I have been speaking of are an adequate atonement 
for their faults. But let their conscience be fully touched, and the whole 
springs of their nature aroused, and they are sure to feel overwhelmed 
with the sense of the miserable disproportion that exists between the 


evils they have done, the wrongs they have inflicted, and the reparation 
they have made or can make.” 


The term justification is specially banned by the modern 
men of culture; but when the matter is looked into, it will 
be found that what is wanting, in order to lay a sure founda- 
tion for that moral renovation which the moralist desires, is 
just the process implied in the abused word justification. 
Ancient moralists saw that the true hope for moral elevation 
lay in fellowship with higher powers. They exhorted men 
to live with the gods, in fellowship with them, and to 
preserve a constant consciousness that the gaze of heaven 
was upon their thoughts and actions. The advice was good. 
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Human experience shews that there is no school for morality 
so good as association with those higher and purer than 
ourselves. But such association is powerless for good unless 
it becomes a real fellowship. If we are, or suppose we are, 
objects of disapproval or suspicion when in such company, 
we shall never benefit by it. And this has always been the 
difficulty of man having fellowship with God under the 
religions of nature. In such religions, whenever the thought 
of a superior being is aroused, there is awakened a feeling 
of fear; and Christianity has deepened instead of weakening 
that sense of sin and evil which is the true root of that fear 
which is awakened by the name of God. How then is 
confidence to be restored, and that fellowship begun, which 
more than any law, however pure its enactments and severe 
in its penalties, would banish darkness and introduce light 
into the thoughts and deeds of men? May we not reply 
with Mr Wace, that the way of justification is that which 
best commends itself to our moral sense, and to which all 
human analogies appear to point. 


“Tf a violated relation between two persons is to be re-established, 
must it not necessarily be by an act of forgiveness, which in its result 
would have the effect of imputing to the offending person a character he 
does not deserve? ... In such a case, suppose the father to send a 
message to his son who had left his house to the following effect :— 
Although you have acted unworthily of yourself and of me, my love 
towards you is unchanged, and I entreat you to return to my protection. 
I will forgive you the past, and say not one word about it. I will treat 
you in all respects as my son. I will impute to you the full character of 
a true son of mine ; and though I fear you may not be able at once to 
shake off your inveterate bad habits and false ways of thought, I will 
not allow your failures to alter my way of regarding you. Would any 
one feel that this language was-unnatural ?” 


We cannot pursue the subject further; but enough has 
been said to indicate the true character of those Christian 
doctrines about sin and forgiveness which have raised so 
much opposition from the side of proud philosophic thought, 
and yet have been so infinitely precious to sinful and 
sorrowing men and women. And, regarded from the general 
point of view, we may say that they, and they alone, cast a 
light upon the future of mankind, and preserve to thoughtful 
men the conception of a God almighty in power and perfect 
in goodness—a conception which modern speculation feels 
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well-nigh constrained to abandon in face of the moral 
disorder of the world. If many of mankind have indeed 
become reconciled to God, and have learned to walk in 
moral fellowship with him, we may hope that the course of 
human history will not be always circular, and the nations 
of this world will one day exhibit a spectacle of blessed 
harmony and peace, such as the seer saw in the apocalyptic 
vision of the nations of the saved walking in the light of 
God’s glory. 

It may be said with regard to the line of argument which 
we have been pursuing that, while it may obviate some 
difficulties, and make certain Christian doctrines less im- 
probable, it is not exactly evidence in the strict sense. A 
man may agree with it all, and yet not feel constrained to 
give his full assent to Christianity. To this we reply that it 
is not the function of the apologist to make men Christians. 
The special function of apologetics is to clear away those 
objections which malice, ignorance, or prejudice have raised 
with regard to Christian doctrine. If Christian doctrines 
are in plain contradiction to man’s moral sense, to the laws 
of reasoning, or to the undoubted facts of history, a rational 
man cannot place himself under the sphere of their 
influence. In such a case he would be like one listening to 
a plausible and pathetic tale which he knew to be false; and 
it would be impossible for him to open his mind to it at all. 
But if the apologist can dissipate prejudices, and shew that 
no fatal objections such as are sometimes alleged can be 
fairly urged against the faith of Christ, he has done his 
part, and he can do little more. In order to become 
Christians, men must place themselves in the full light of 
the Christian verities, and as moral and spiritual beings 
endeavour to experience their power. And it is in the 
experience thus obtained of the power of Christian truth to 
purify and to comfort that we get nearest to what is called 
evidence. At all events, when fully enjoyed, its experience 
can give a certainty to the possessor which leaves him in 
no doubt with regard to him from whom the experience has 
come. Such was the feeling of St John when he wrote his 
first epistle. The moral fellowship was so real that every 
sentence speaks of a certainty which a physicist could not 
surpass in talking of the facts of his science. 
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“Those words,” writes Mr Wace of the first chapter of John’s first 
epistle, “in their natural simplicity, suggest with intense vividness the 
vision which overpowered the soul of the apostle. He felt himself in that 
sacred presence, in an atmosphere of pure and undimmed light. No veil 
of secrecy, no shadow of evil, no momentary gloom affected for an instant 
the radiation of that moral and spiritual sun which gleamed upon him 
without variableness or shadow of turning. He had ascended a mount 
of transfiguration, above all clouds and mists which here darken the 
intercourse of soul with soul, of conscience with conscience ; and in spirit 
he ever discerned his Lord with the fashion of his countenance altered, 
and his raiment white and glistening. He was like some inhabitant of a 
narrow valley, suddenly placed on a mountain peak so lofty that it was 
perpetually illumined by the undimmed rays of the sun. He was brought 
under a moral and spiritual illumination, which penetrated to the recesses 
of his being, and refused to endure in him the least shadow of darkness.” 


It is not when men are thus illuminated that they feel 
disposed to question the reality of the ‘‘ Fountain of Light” 
from which the illumination proceeds. It may be said that 
when we appeal to men to yield themselves to the influence 
of the Christian verities, rather than coldly serutinise them, 
we are asking them to put themselves into a state of mind 
which has been fruitful in delusions. Men have often 
become credulous and fanatical by abandoning themselves 
to religious impulses; and intellect and conscience must 
always keep guard over the feelings in matters of religion. 
If religious impulses are in opposition to their dictates, they 
cannot be right; but after we have allowed reason and 
conscience their rights, there must be an exercise of faith 
ere the full force of the Christian evidence can be experi- 
enced. We do in religion as wedo in other matters. In 
those things of which we have no personal knowledge we 
abandon ourselves to the guidance of those who appear to 
be best fitted to instruct us; and there are few fair-minded 
men, if set down quietly to read the words of Christ and of 
his apostles, who will not feel that among all those who 
have claimed to be the religious instructors of mankind, 
these Galileans hold the pre-eminence. The great moral 
advances hitherto made by men have been through listening 
to those leaders whose character and words inspired them 
with confidence. To quote Mr Wace again :— 


“ The strong, the truthful, the clear-sighted, the pure, arouse the trust 
of the weak, the faith of the uncertain, the hopes of the defiled, and thus 
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induce them to believe before they see, and to act on grounds the sure- 
ness of which they could never have satisfied themselves. It may be 
observed that it is this capacity in human nature which is the necessary 
supplement to the principle of probability as the guide to action. In- 
valuable as that principle is as a means of decision in doubtful circum- 
stances, it is obviously deficient as a motive power. Its force as an 
argumentative weapon has been demonstrated and exemplified to perfec- 
tion by our great English apologist ; but if we look historically at the 
cause which first induced men to become Christians, and which converted 
the Roman world, we find that it is anythivg but a balance of proba- 
bilities. That which is often adduced as a taunt against the early 
Christians is perfectly true as a matter of fact ; they did not act on the 
rational principle advocated by the philosopher just referred to'—that 
of regulating our feelings, as well as our opinions, strictly by evidence, 
understanding by evidence, as is clearly implied, judicial and intellectual 
evidence. But the feelings have their own evidence, and their own laws 
of action ; and the Christians acted on those dictates of the heart which 
impelled them, as they impel all men in proportion to the healthiness of 
their moral and spiritual condition, to recognise those who are wiser and 
better than themselves, and to follow their guidance in the obscurities 
and uncertainties of moral and spiritual action. Faith, hope, and love 
are not mere theological virtues, they are the three cardinal functions, so 
to speak, of man’s nature regarded as a whole ; and it is in their operation 
that the principles of human development and of moral and spiritual 
salvation are to be discerned.” 


One of the best lectures in Mr Wace’s volume is that on 
*“The Moral Witness to Jesus Christ.” The person and 
words of Jesus Christ form the centre of the claim of 
Christianity upon the faith of man. This claim is essentially 
a moral claim. Miracles were given in condescension to 
human weakness; but our Lord said that his words alone 
ought to have been sufficient to draw after him all who were 
‘of the truth.” Mr Wace says that Jesus was to many to 
whom he spoke as a conscience incarnate. ‘‘ Whatever,” 
he writes, ‘‘ the divine claim of a conscience within us, such 
is the natural claim of a conscience personally incarnate 
before us; and those who feel themselves to be in the 
presence of a man who in every word and act revealed 
himself as their judge, yielded allegiance to him just in pro- 
portion as they yielded allegiance to their secret conscience.” 

Another lecture, in which we find some fresh and valuable 
thinking, is that on the general evidence of revelation. In 
that lecture Mr Wace points out that the evidence for 
religion has all along been mainly moral evidence. The 

! John Stuart Mill. 
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Scriptures speak of those who believed, not as thinkers who 
after a process of investigation had arrived at certain intel- 
lectual conclusions, but that they treat the acceptance of 
God’s revelations by those to whom they were vouchsafed as 
‘“‘ moral acts, as righteous exertions of faith, as winning the 
approval due only to reasonable and conscientious conduct.” 
The lecturer points out in another place that Abraham’s 
faith was counted to him for righteousness, “ because had 
he not believed God, he would have been untrue to the 
deepest convictions of his conscience.” He concludes the 
lecture with the following weighty appeal :— 


“ The demand for faith is a moral appeal, and applies to every man to 
whom it comes a moral test. Far be it from me, indeed, to say that 
every man who rejects it is false to his conscience. The appeal may have 
reached him in a perverted form, and with its best evidence obscured by 
traditional misconceptions. But speaking generally, and on principle, 
Christianity and all the previous revelations of the Bible have claimed faith 
because, so far as they can be tested, they are authenticated by conscience, 
and because, in the points on which they go beyond our experience, they 
have a moral purpose, and, so to speak, a moral limitation. We ask for 
faith, but not for blind faith. We do appeal to authority, but that 
authority is, in the first instance, the voice of God within us; and the 
other authority, so far as it has commended itself that supreme guide.’ 


In parting with Mr Wace’s volume, we would express a 
hope that it may find its way into the hands of those for 
whom it is primarily intended, and that many religious 
sceptics may be convinced by his fair and sober argument. 
One somewhat disappointing feature in the scepticism of the 
present day is a certain reluctance to give a fair and full 
consideration to what can be urged on the Christian side. 
A sharp attack on the Christian faith, or a clever caricature 
of Christian doctrine, finds innumerable readers of every 
age and sex. We wish there were the same desire to hear 
the other side, and that men read as eagerly apologies like 
that of Mr Wace, where the Christian argument is stated 
with knowledge and discretion, and with a full understanding 
of the sort of difficulties which men who breathe the air of 
modern society feel with regard to our faith. Surely if 
Christianity has ‘their vote to be true if it can,’ as they 
sometimes say, such men should be at least as willing to 
consider what can be alleged in its defence, as they are to 
peruse the writings of its assailants. Joun Grips. 
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Art. VI.—Vatican Influence in the Sixteenth Century. 


{EW periods of history offer more varied and painful 
interest than those marked by what are termed the 
Xeligious Wars” of the sixteenth century in France; for 
nowhere has the history of presecuting intolerance been 
more striking, nowhere have the heroism and endurance of 
the unhappy Huguenots been surpassed. 
Our attention has been directed to this tragic period not 
only from the constant allusions made to it during the 
“Vatican Decrees” discussion, but also from a perusal of 
some articles in the Dublin Review, North British Review, 
The Month, and others, which have just now a renewed 
interest. They treat of pontiffs during whose reigns perse- 
cution against heretics was strictly enforced, and endeavour 
to clear St Pius V. and Gregory XIII. from having had any 
hand in, or expressed any approval of, these atrocious 
severities ; the last of the canonised Popes is represented 
in the most glowing colours as a gentle, fatherly character 
of the utmost tenderness, full of love and charity towards 
friends and foes alike, and whose life was one continued 
exercise of the highest virtues. With “ heretics,” however, 
he is looked on rather as the harsh and worthy follower of 
St Dominic, the stern Supreme Inquisitor, the relentless 
persecutor, the fulminator of excommunication, and the 
instigator of rebellion. 
We purpose investigating by the light of historic evidence 
which of these views is correct, and whether the Church of 
Rome, by its constant advice, persuasion, and compulsion, 
is not answerable for the deeds which we shall shew she 
heartily approved at that time, and still justifies. 

The line of defence taken up by the champions of the 
Church is, that she urged their extermination, not as 
‘enemies of the Church, but as rebels,” that “religion had 
nothing to say to the massacre,” that ‘‘the Pope held the 
Huguenots to be worse than Italian brigands,” and that, 
‘“‘restless, insatiable, and implacable, they vowed the de- 
struction of the Church, and were thought to be preparing a 
descent upon Rome, and the Catholics were furious at the 
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massacres, sacrileges, and repeated treacheries of the 
Huguenots.” They distinctly state that when Gregory 
XIII. ordered the rejoicings at Rome and medals to be 
struck and frescoes to be painted, he did not know the real 
events of the massacre as now known in history, but believed 
it to be the just execution of a few of the chief Huguenots 
for an attempt on the King’s life. Such is their reading of 
history. 

We might easily shew from the most conclusive evidence, 
even from their own acknowledged authorities, that the 
Huguenots took up arms only when no other resource was 
left to them, when solemn compacts and treaties had been 
openly disregarded by the Guise and Catholic party, whose 
chief strength (as Michelet says, p. 168, vol. 9), lay in their 
persecution of the Huguenots, when private assassination, 
public burnings, popular massacres, were decimating them 
with greater rapidity than open warfare. ‘‘ Religion had 
nothing to say to it.” What, we would ask, were the four 
only accusations that could be brought as early as 1559 
against the noble Dandelot and Coligny? (1) That they 
did not go to mass; (2) That they had services in their 
homes; (3) That they had joined in the singing at the Pré- 
aux-Cleres ; (4) The transmission of heretical books. When 
called before King Henry, what was Dandelot’s reply to 
these accusations? ‘‘ My sword and my life belong to the 
king; my soul belongs to God;” and yet for this the 
enraged sovereign hurls a missile at his retainer, he is 
arrested, deprived of his dignities, and compelled by force 
to attend mass. Was this not for religion ? 

What were the trials of the advocate Trouillas and his 
daughters and others; of councillors Dubourg' and Du 
Faure; the burning of thirty-six Huguenots by slow fires 
on one day in the presence of Francis I., the Bishop of 
Paris, and a host of cardinals, bishops, prelates, and abbés ; 
the burning at Lyons in 1553 of five young students; the 
sacking of the house of M. de Longjumeau, the “little 

‘'Ten years before the execution of Anne Dubourg, in 1554, Father Picart, 
Dean of the very church whence the signal bell was rung for the massacre, 
preached from the pulpit that ‘‘ the king ought for a time to feign himself a 
Lutheran, so that, taking advantage of their then openly assembling them- 


selves everywhere, it would then be possible to lay violent hands on them, 
and purge the kingdom of them.” 
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massacre ” which the Bishop of Mans, on 23d April 1561, 
writes has been perpetrated by “his good people” (son bon 
peuple), and which he tries to justify; similar ones at 
Beauvais, Vassy, and in the suburbs of Paris? What was 
the slaughter of 27th December 1561 but an unprovoked 
and gratuitous onslaught by the Curé of St Medard, aided, 
“de l’armée de deux grandes abbayes, fréres convers, chantres, 
domestiques, bedeaux, sergents ou porte-croix” on a peaceable 
prayer-meeting ? Was not all this caused by “ religion”? 
What caused the persecution of the learned Lefévre ; the 
burning of Bervuin, and of ‘‘ The Hermit of Livry ;” the 
murder of Rousel, Bishop of Oléron; the holocaust of the 
‘heretics ” at the coronation process of Henry II. to Notre 
Dame, when the poor victims were fastened to swinging 
beams which alternately dipped them into and then raised 
them from the flames; the barbarities at Amiens, Cahors, 
Sens, and Toulouse, all ecclesiastical towns, at the last of 
which three hundred Huguenots, after being kept three days 
without food, were led from their prison two at a time and 
butchered in a common slaughter-house? Will it be pre- 
tended that religion did not originate and sanction all this ? 
Of course we are told that it was caused by the “atrocities 
of the rebels.” This, however, we distinctly find is not 
borne out by facts; for the horrors perpetrated under Louis 
XIL., Francis I., and Henry II. (a few only of which have we 
named above), took place before there was any attempt on 
the part of the Calvinists to protect themselves. They took 
up arms only when goaded to do so; when petitions, remon- 
strances, and defencelessness were found of no avail; when 
every peaceful means had been exhausted, and they were 
still the victims of every sort of cruelty, oppression, and 
treachery ; while the Conjuration d’Amboise, of which so 
much has been made, was but an attempt to carry off the 
boy king from the midst of the Guises and their fatal 
influence ; and great would have been the blessing both to 
France and her rulers had it been successful, for the 
Calvinists, so far from wishing to hand over France to 
Spain, were always in favour of upholding the French 
monarchy, notwithstanding all they had suffered from it. 
Duplessis-Mornay testified to this (see Memoires de la Ligue, 
vol. i. p. 79); and many successive pamphlets (says M. 
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Labitte) appeared on their side endeavouring to establish 
the monarchy on a logical basis. Hotman and Languet 
were exceptions, but both had the narrowest escape of falling 
victims to the Massacre of St Bartholomew in their en- 
deevours to save Duplessis-Mornay, so that considerable 
allowance must be made for them, and for such like reformers 
who wrote after suffering lifelong persecutions for their faith. 

We do not desire to defend or palliate one whit more than 
striet justice demands the dreadful reprisals and terrible 
retributions of the exasperated Huguenots; it is reserved 
for the Church of Rome to canonise persecutors such as 
Pius V., St Dominic, and St Ferdinand of Castille, and to 
confer her choicest rewards and caresses on a Charles IX. and 
a Duke of Alva. We unhesitatingly reprobate these reprisals 
of the Calvinists, but must at the same time bear in mind 
that the heaviest responsibility of such acts rests on those 
‘through whom the offence cometh,” and that the reformed 
faith was, as Beza said, “‘ the anvil that had worn out many 
hammers.” Nor can we pass over in silence the one-sided 
and falsified view taken by the articles we have alluded to ; 
this it is which makes them lose whatever influence their 
pleading might have had (for evidence they adduce none), 
were it combined with conscientious impartiality ; while the 
constant harping on the Huguenot retaliations, without any 
allusions to the torments which provoked them, may be 
summed up in the words of a witty French poet— 

**Cet animal est trés méchant 
Lorsq ’on l'attaque il se défend !” 

But our present object is not to justify the Huguenots, or to 
prove the long premeditation of their wholesale destruction 
in 1572; this has been triumphantly done by John Allen (vide 
Edinburgh Review, 1826), and other first-rate authorities. 
In these pages we desire only to exhibit by historic proofs, 
selected from the best Roman Catholic sources alone, the 
part played by the Church, and we particularly wish to call 
attention to the remarkable fact, that none of the events, or 
authorities quoted by us are alluded to, or explained by the 
writers of the above articles, though they must be quite as 
cognizant of them as we are. 

So much has already been written on this subject, that 
we purposely refrain from adding many comments or 
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arguments of our own, but will leave our witnesses to speak 
for themselves. It will appear from them that St Pius V. 
urged forward. the extermination of the heretics; that 
the massacre of St Bartholomew was the result of that 
advice, and also that the church and its most ardent 
supporters did not disapprove that deed, but rejoiced in its 
success and magnitude. In doing this we shall only skew 
what we believe to be the truth, and shall prove it by 
references to the best original authorities selected from 
Roman Catholic sources only, so that those interested in the 
question may investigate these authors and documents for 
themselves. History is the foe most to be dreaded by that 
branch of the Christian church, and had she, instead of 
destroying men’s bodies, and “indexing” their writings, 
been able to destroy the genuine documents of ecclesiastical 
history, she would have done her cause more benefit, and 
deprived reformers of their most valuable weapons." 


' As we should have repeatedly to quote names which may not be as com- 
monly known to the general reader as they are to the student of history, 
we here give some details respecting the principal authorities for our state- 
ments :— 

‘* Vita del Gloriossissimo Papa Pio V. Descritta da Girolamo Catena ; con 
una raccolta di lettere del medesimo Pontetice a diversi Principi, c le Ris- 
poste loro,” &c., &c.— Printed withPapal sanction, Ist edition, Rome 1586, 4to. 
He was highly thought of at the Vatican, was secretary to Cardinal Ales- 
sandrino, nephew to Pius V. [who approved the work before its publication], 
and also occupied the same important post to the Congregation of Bishops, 
and to the Sacred Consulta. His sources of information were first-rate, he 
was a personal friend of Pius V., Sixtus V., expressed his approval of the 
work, and ordered it to be printed ; and in his dedication of it to Sixtus, he 
says :—‘‘I have derived all that I have written in these pages, partly from 
the originals of letters written by Nuncios and princes themselves, and from 
instructions and writings which have come into my possession of the Pope 
himself, partly from the manuscript relations of those who conducted the 
affairs, others I have myself inspected, and have had communicated to me by 
mouth from the Pontiff . . . whatever was dubious or to me uncertain, or 
not to my purpose (however valuable) I have altogether declined.” Not only 
from his official position, but from his general integrity and sources of know- 
ledge, he is entitled to our confidence. 

Capilupi (Camillo), nephew of Cardinal Capilupi, Bishop of Fano, was 
author of a letter to his brother Alphonso, written within a month of the St 
Bartholomew’s Day. This was seen and approved by Cardinal de Lorraine, 
and under his authority its printing was begun, but delayed, as its account 
was (being truthful) different from that notified by Charles’ ambassadors to 
the various courts. He gives a most detailed account of the massacre, and 
is full of joy and exultation at its result, loading the Royal family with 
encomiums for their dissimulation and craft, and boasting that it had been all 
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Born in 1504, Michael Ghislieri was ordained priest at the 
age of twenty-four, having when fourteen years old entered 
the order of Dominicans, in which he became prior, to which 
office however he preferred that of Inquisitor, to which he 
was advanced, and the duties of which he ‘ undertook with 
such ardour that he shewed himself,” says Gabutius, “a 
formidable defender of the Christian truth, and an eminent 
pupil of St Dominic ;” and Fuenmayor observes that ‘ his 
zeal as commissary, in reducing and chastising those who 
wandered from the faith, was marvellous.” Consequently 
he was appointed Supreme Inquisitor, an office which had pre- 
viously been held by the Popes alone. It was (according to 


arranged two years previously. Capilupi had an official appointment at the 
Vatican. A manuscript copy of his letter to his brother, dated 22d October 
1572, is in the library of the Prince of Piombino, and a French translation 
appeared in 1574. 

De la Place (Pierre), author of ‘‘Les Commentaires de l’Estat de la 
Xeligion et Republique sous les Rois Francois II. et Charles [X.,” which was 
published 1565. He was born 1520, at Angouleme, was acquainted with Calvin 
at Poitiers, and in 1560 became a Calvinist. In his pages we find detailed 
mention of the medals struck by Favier for the St Bartholomew by order of 
Charles IX. 

Papire Masson’s Life of Charles 1X. He was a member of the Society of 
Jesus ; and wrote this work in 1575. Lingard makes the curious mistake of 
considering him a Protestant, though he complained that the massacre was 
not complete enough! He was born 1544; became Professor at the College 
of Plessis, and Vice-Procureur-Général, dying in 1611. 

Fuenmayor (Antonio) was Canon of Palencia, and author of a Life of Pius 
V. published in 1595, ‘‘con Privelegio.” 

Gabuzio (Giovanni Antonio), Prefect of the Society of St Paul, ad 
Columnam, published in 1605 his work, ‘‘ De vita et rebus gestis Pii. V. Pont. 
Max. Libri Sex.” This work is reliable as far as it goes, states that it was 
derived from the most authentic sources, was written almost contempor- 
aneously with the events therein described, and received the approval of 
Cardinals Alessandrino and Borghese, afterwards Paul V. 

Goubau (Franciscus), Compiler in Rome of a most interesting and valuable 
collection of letters of Pius V., ‘‘a me Rome collecte,” entitled ‘‘ Apostoli- 
carum Pii Quinti Pont. Max. Epistolarum Libri Quinque, 1690. Gouban was 
secretary to the Legate of the Spanish Sovereign at the Vatican, and dedicated 
his volume to Prince Ferdinand of Austria, Infanta of Spain, and Viceroy of 
the Netherlands, Many more letters of Pius may also be found in Giulio 
Poggiano’s Epistles and Orations (Rome 1762). 

De Thou, according to Bossuet, the most faithful of the historians of that 
period, yet condemned by Cardinal Barberini, not only because impartial 
towards the Huguenots, but because ‘‘ vous avez blasmé ce que feu Monsieur 
le President de Thou vostre pére avoit approuvé—qui est la S. Barthélemy,” 
this was written as late as February 1610, and it will not be said that all the 
facts of the case were not then known. 
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Leti) through him that Felix Peritti, afterwards Sixtus V., 
was named Inquisitor-General at Venice by Paul IV., and he 
there carried out his duties with such severity that he was 
compelled to flee from that republic. Under Pius IV. he was 
made Bishop of Mondovi, and in 1566 was elected Pope. 

Two things now occupied his chief attention—the enforce- 
ment of the decrees of the Council of Trent, and the 
advancement of the powers of the Inquisition, “ preferring 
to postpone everything to it, believing all else to be of less 
consideration and moment,” says Catena. His very first 
constitutions were concerning this end, and order all legates, 
governors of provinces, and numerous similar official persons, 
to obey the Inquisitor’s commands, under pain of excom- 
munication. This was followed by another decree of the 
same tenor the same year. 

This tendency to severity is mildly described thus by the 
Dublin reviewer: ‘‘ The gifts and graces of the new pontiff 
were so well known that the only fear entertained upon his 
accession was that the inflexibility of his sanctity might deal 
over-rigorously with the evils of the time;” and even Dr 
Newman does not deny that “he was stern and severe,” a 
view borne out by his personal appearance, which is described 
by Fuenmayor as of “‘ such austerity and severity that at 
first sight courageous men who had seen a thousand dangers 
trembled, and could not behold him without great emotion.” 

Amongst the many victims of this severe saint were 
Francesco Cellario, who for imparting Huguenot tenets was 
dragged from the Valteline to Rome, and after a year’s 
imprisonment was burnt alive in 1569. Pietro Carnesecchi, 
of Florence, one of good extraction and high attainments, 
who had received his reformed views from Valdez, was seized 
in his own palace by the duke, brought to Rome before the 
Inquisition, and beheaded and burnt in 1567. Gabutius 
names Guido Zanetti, of Faenza, an influential man, as 
another victim. Catena’s description of the negotiations in 
this affair is curious, the Pope declaring to the Venetian 
Republic (where Zanetti had taken refuge) that in cases of 
heresy the temporal authorities have no jurisdiction, but are 
compelled, and swear to put heretics to death when condemned 
by the Church and handed over to them, and that if the 
secular power was appealed to, it was not because the Church 
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had not the right to use its own executioners, but from either 
not having them at hand, or because they could not get at 
the heretics without secular aid. 

The eminent and learned Palearius was another, who, 
after some years’ imprisonment was, at the age of seventy, 
put to death for the same cause in 1570. Palearius previous 
to execution had to acknowledge in writing not only that the 
Church had the right to kill heretics, but that the Pope him- 
self might do so with his own hand, as did Samuel and Peter 
(‘‘ quod ipsemet summus pontifex, in casu aliquo potest, etiam 
per se hereticos occidere, ut legimus de Samuele et Petro’’). 
De Thou mentions amongst the victims of Pius V. for 
religion, Scipio Tettio, of Naples, sent to the galleys, where 
he died; Palearius burnt; and Nicholas le Franc, of Bene- 
vento, hanged. (See Pantheon Litt., Lib. i. p. 579.) 

Gabutius confers high praise on Pius for his never wearying 
and keen severity, and says he had a regular system of spies, 
composed of “‘ religious” persons, to ‘‘smell out” (odora- 
tum) heresy wheresoever it lurked. The condition of Rome 
at this time has been thus described by Thobias Eglinus 
(quoted by M‘Crie): ‘‘At Rome some are every day burnt, 
hanged, or beheaded ; all the prisons and places of confine- 
ment are filled—they are obliged to build new ones. That 
large city cannot furnish gaols for the numbers of pious 
persons who are continually apprehended. In short, heretics 
were daily executed in Rome’ (‘‘ ogni giorno faceva impiccare 
e squartare ora uno, ora unaltro”), and no wonder, when 
Pius said openly he would spare one guilty of many murders 
rather than a single invincible heretic,’ for they were ‘‘ more 
culpable than pagans.” 

The letters we shall refer to were written by the Pope to 
various princes and celebrated personages, and extracts from 
some of these will give the best evidence possible on the sub- 
ject we have in hand. They are animated solely by one 
spirit, and that is the extermination of heresy and heretics, 
no matter at what cost; no attempt at peace or reconcilia- 
tion was to be made; employ fire and sword ; hesitate over 
no means, provided you take vengeance of the enemies of 
God and us. Yet we find him admitting inadvertently that 
religion was not as yet seriously endangered. These remark- 

* Cantu, Eretici d'Italia. ? Legazioni di Serristori. 
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had not the right to use its own executioners, but from either 
not having them at hand, or because they could not get at 
the heretics without secular aid. 

The eminent and learned Palearius was another, who, 
after some years’ imprisonment was, at the age of seventy, 
put to death for the same cause in 1570. Palearius previous 
to execution had to acknowledge in writing not only that the 
Church had the right to kill heretics, but that the Pope him- 
self might do so with his own hand, as did Samuel and Peter 
(‘‘ quod ipsemet summus pontifex, in casu aliquo potest, etiam 
per se hereticos occidere, ut legimus de Samuele et Petro”). 
De Thou mentions amongst the victims of Pius V. for 
religion, Scipio Tettio, of Naples, sent to the galleys, where 
he died; Palearius burnt; and Nicholas le Franc, of Bene- 
vento, hanged. (See Pantheon Litt., Lib. i. p. 579.) 

Gabutius confers high praise on Pius for his never wearying 
and keen severity, and says he had a regular system of spies, 
composed of ‘‘ religious” persons, to ‘‘smell out” (odora- 
tum) heresy wheresoever it lurked. The condition of Rome 
at this time has been thus described by Thobias Eglinus 
(quoted by M‘Crie): ‘‘ At Rome some are every day burnt, 
hanged, or beheaded; all the prisons and places of confine- 
ment are filled—they are obliged to build new ones. That 
large city cannot furnish gaols for the numbers of pious 
persons who are continually apprehended. In short, heretics 
were daily executed in Rome’ (‘‘ ogni giorno faceva impiccare 
e squartare ora uno, ora unaltro”), and no wonder, when 
Pius said openly he would spare one guilty of many murders 
rather than a single invincible heretic,’ for they were ‘‘ more 
culpable than pagans.” 

The letters we shall refer to were written by the Pope to 
various princes and celebrated personages, and extracts from 
some of these will give the best evidence possible on the sub- 
ject we have in hand. They are animated solely by one 
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"Cantu, Eretici d'Italia. ? Legazioni di Serristori. 
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able words appear in a letter from Pius V. to the Duc de 
Nevers, dated 16th October 1567, mentioning that an envoy 
had come from Charles IX. to ask aid in money, and adds :— 


“ We have promised the king should always find us ready to be of use 
to him, provided religion were seriously menaced, and not in the way she 
has been as yet . . . yet the money we can get together we will send 
as rapidly as possible, and will always aid the king in any danger he 
may experience, either by money or mev, even beyond what our resources 
would justify us in doing.” 


Each letter begins ‘‘ Beloved son (or daughter) . . . greet- 
ings and apostolic benediction”; and is signed, ‘‘ Given at 
St Peter’s at Rome, under the seal of the fisherman.” To 
the Doge of Venice Pius writes, on 18th October 1567, urging 
him to aid King Charles against the Huguenots, “as it would 
be honourable and glorious to his Republic, always desirous 
of true glory, to have assisted in this strait, such a great 
king and the Catholic faith.” About the same date he writes 
similar letters to the King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy. 
On the 26th August 1568, he addresses the sanguinary Duke 
of Alva :— 


“We have heard . . . with what success you have contended with the 
heretics, rebels of his most serene majesty. Blessed be God who, in the 
midst of such cares and sorrows, has deigned to console us by such joyful 
news. We are charmed for the sake of the Catholic faith that God has 
given you such a splendid victory ; we are charmed with it for the sake 
of our beloved son in Jesus Christ, the most Catholic king. Not only 
do we congratulate you on it, you who are fighting in the cause of the 
Lord, and are manifestly supported by his help, but we thank you in the 
name of the whole Church. . . . Continue, beloved son, to multiply these 
noble actions as being so many steps to eternal glory, and even as you 
have begun, neglect nothing to re-establish in your provinces the Catholic 
faith in its purity. This glory will surpass that of all generals and 
emperors. May the divine Majesty protect you.” 


On 12th December 1568, he writes to him again :— 


“We praise God for reserving your courage, wisdom, vigilance, and 
strength for a period when they were so necessary. . . . There is nothing 
which may be expected from an affectionate and loving Father, as you 
will always find us, which is not due by God’s grace to your piety 
towards him, to your love for religion, to your works for the defence of 
the truth and Catholic faith. Always will we shew these feelings towards 
you, whenever your honour or advantage may require them.” 


On 17th January 1569, to the Cardinal d’Armagnac, his 
governor at Avignon :— 
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“ We have learned with infinite joy of soul that you have ordered and 
effected the distribution of the property of heretics in our States of 
Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin. This joy will not be the less when 
we know that the distribution thereof has been made for useful pur- 
poses .. . and desire that these goods be not given to the relatives or con- 
nections of their former possessors in any way whatever, even were they good 
people and Catholics. [‘Deiude, ne bona hee propinquis ipsorum aut 
affinibus, quantumvis bonis et catholicis, donentur, aut alia quavis ratione 
perveniunt’ }.” 


Then follow instructions as to the economic use to be made 
of the appropriated property of the heretics, and its incor- 
poration ‘‘ under seal” with the legation. On 17th January, 
same year, to the Cardinal de Bourbon, his Legate-a-latere 
at Avignon :— 

“ Ardently do we exhort and excite you to use every effort and employ 
your influence to make (the faithful) seriously take such steps as will be 
best calculated to obtain finally the destruction of the implacable enemies 
of God and the king, without which it will be impossible to prosecute 
the war with ardour to a happy issue. . . . We exhort and move you to 
exhort and excite the most Christian king, the queen, and all whom you 
think necessary, and whose co-operation in the war is useful, not to lose 
sight of these considerations. The praise you will have merited from all 
men by your good intentions and actions in this matter, will not be les- 
sened by the success with which you will have re-established the tranqui- 
lity and security of the kingdom, and consolidated and promulgated the 
Catholic faith.” 

On the same day (17th January 1569) he writes to the 
Cardinal de Lorraine :' ‘‘ We exhort ardently Your Prudence 
by this letter to prepare with extreme diligence everything 
necessary for the attack and defeat of our enemies, so as to 
shew that you have wanted neither the will nor the power 
to aid the Catholic religion.” A little further he alludes to 
the Prince of Orange as ‘“‘nefarius ille vocatus Aurangiw 
Princeps,” and goes on :— 

“We remark with pain that the edict of the king relative to the 
confiscation of the goods of heretics has not been put in execution, as it 
ought to have been; this would have been most useful in restraining 
those who waver in the faith, and to drive away with fright all others 
from the abominable society of heretics, and all friendship with them. 
Not only do we ask you to do all we require with the greatest zeal, but 
beg of you to inflame the spirits of the king, queen, and all those partici- 
pating in the war. . . . Nothing could happen which would be more 
agreeable to us, or that we could more desire, nothing which could bring 
you greater honour and glory.” 


! He was Grand-Inquisitor for France. 
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On 6th March 1569, Charles IX. is thus addressed :— 


“To our most beloved son in Jesus Christ, greeting and apostolic 
benediction. Our solicitude for you and your kingdom in such a critical 
condition is such that we send your majesty in the name of the all- 
powerful God auxiliary troops, both infantry and cavalry, even as you 
have asked for. Wesend them to save you and your kingdom in the war 
which the heretics, enemies of God and the Catholic Church, animated 
with hostility, cease not to wage against you and your states.” 







































He then recommends their chief, General Sforza,’ to the 
king, and trusts that everything in the way of provisions and 
material of war will be afforded them, and concludes thus :— 


“When God shall, as we trust, have in his goodness granted you 
victory, it will be for you to punish with the extremest severity the heretics 
and their leaders, for they are the enemies of God, and to take revenge on 
them, not only for your own injuries, but also for those of Almighty God, 
so that they may bear the penalty of their crimes, which shall be such as 
you, the executor of the righteous judgment of God, shall inflict on them.” 


In another long letter of 28th March 1569 to King Charles, 
and one of the same date to Catherine (“ our beloved 
daughter in Jesus Christ.” . . .), Pius congratulates them 
on the bloody victory of Jarnac, and death of Condé :— 








.. . “Lifting up our hands to heaven, we hastened in the humility of 
our hearts to render thanks to Almighty God, who in this victory has 
graciously showered on us such treasures of his mercy. ... But the 
more the Lord shews such goodness to us, the more should you profit 
with care and diligence of this opportunity to follow and destroy all that 





1 Besides the General Sforza here mentioned, and whose atrocities and 
horrible immoralities are too abominable for perusal, another favourite of the 
Vatican, Fabrice Serbelloni, was general commanding the papal troops at 
Avignon during a part of the religious wars, to which post he was appointed 
by Pope Pius 1V., whose cousin he was, in 1560, and held it for about six 
years. He came of a strictly ecclesiastical family ; one of his brothers was 
bishop of Cassano and governor of the Castle of St Angelo, another was bishop 
of Novarn, and subsequently Legate and Cardinal and Dean of the Sacred 


College. 
Let us see some of the acts by which this highly valued general served 
Popes Pius IV. and V. Having espoused the Catholic cause with extreme ’ 


warmth, he persuaded his French allies to attack the town of Orange at a 
time when its garrison was absent. During the assault, the Catholics in the 
town admitted his troops through one of the gates ; at first they killed only 
those they met, but subsequently perpetrated horrors only to be equalled by 
those of the tyrants of antiquity. Those who had escaped them at first they 
put to death gradually and by slow methods, that they might feel themselves 
dying. They threw them on stakes, on halberds, on swords, on pikes ; some 
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remain of our enemies, and extirpate entirely all the roots, and even the least 
Jibres of roots, of such a terrible and rooted evil ; for unless radically 
destroyed, they will spring forth again. ... You will succeed if you 
allow no human respect for persons or things to cause you to spare the 
enemies of God, who have never spared him or you ; for you will not 
turn away the anger of God except by rigorously avenging yourself on the 
foul criminals (‘scelertissimorum hominum debita poena severissime 
ulciscaris’) who have offended him.” 


Then comes a long paragraph giving the history of Saul, 
Samuel, and the Amalekites, and saying that if these 
counsels be followed, the help of God will disperse the foes, 
and the ancient Catholic faith be re-established for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls. Catherine is required to 
“fight openly and ardently against the enemies of the 
Catholic faith till they are all massacred (‘ad internecionem 
usque’), and the ancient worship can only be restored by 
the entire extermination of the heretics (‘ deletis omnibus’). 
This it is which we should ask daily of God in prayers.” 

She is again told on 13th April 1569, in another very long 
letter, full of strong advice and approbation and thanksgiving 
for sanguinary acts :-— 


“ We hear that certain persons work hard to save a few of those taken 
prisoners and obtain their freedom. Be careful that this be not permitted, 
and spare no means, xo efforts, to make these execrable men perish by the 
deaths they so justly merit (‘homines secleratissimi justis afficiantur sup- 
pliciis’). We conjure your majesty to believe we are actuated by no 
selfish motive, but only by the glory of God. 

“We decide rightly what ought to be done ; and because we love you 
and your son, the most Christian king, with a most anne affection, 
they burnt by ew | fires in fo chhinepe, thee they mutilated in the most 
horrible manner. .. . 

Neither infants, old men, nor the sick were spared. Girls and matrons, 
after suffering the foulest treatment, were abandoned to the soldiery, and 
finally made targets for their guns or hanged from the windows ; those who 
had slain themselves rather than suffer such horrors were suspended naked in 
the public squares. . . . Many were absolutely larded with strips of their 
Geneva Bibles, and not even the Catholics who had let in these monsters 
were spared. 

The soldiers who, though few in number, had defended the town as they 
best could, were allowed to capitulate, and their lives guaranteed them, but 
had no sooner left the castle than they were surrounded and slaughtered, 
many by being thrown from the heights, after which the bishop’s palace and 
town were burnt, with those who still survived in them. 

Yet Serbelloni was kept in the service of his papal approvers, and further 
promoted by his Holiness. Our readers will find these and further details in 
Varillas’ ‘‘ History of the Wars,” in De Thou ; and De Pernssi’s Journal. 
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we give you both this excellent advice, the most suitable and useful for 
your kingdom. .... We give you our benediction, and pray God 
Almighty to grant you his grace and assistance.” 


On the 18th April 1569 he tells his “beloved son,” the Duke 
of Anjou, ‘‘ Be inexorable to all” (‘“‘omnibus inexorabbilem te 
prebere”’), and uses the same words in another letter of the 
same date to his legate, Cardinal de Lorraine, pressing him 
to ‘‘punish with extreme severity of law those who have 
caused such troubles. . . and cease not to excite the most 
Christian king, our beloved son, to take vengeance of his 
enemies.” 

On the same day he wrote to Charles :— 


“There will be no peace or order as long as all do not embrace unani- 
mously and preserve faithfully and solely the one Catholic faith. To 
arrive at this it is necessary your majesty should persecute without pity 
the enemies of God and rebels against you, in punishing them with the 
just penalties and executions ordained by law (‘ justis poenis, justisque 
suppliciis quae leyibus statuta sunt, severd animadvertere’). . . . For if 
from any motive you neglect to follow up and punish the injuries done 
to God (which we are far from believing), you would certainly exhaust 
lis patience and provoke his wrath ; the more he treats you with kind- 
ness, the more ardently should you avenge his injuries. On this account 
listen to the supplications of none no matter who he may be ; give way 
neither to friendship nor the ties of blood, but you must shew yourself 
inexorable to all those who would dare to speak to you in favour of these 
foulest of criminals. .. . We give you most lovingly our blessing,” &c. 


On 26th April 1569 he thanks the Duke of Anjou for the 
flags sent him, and which had been taken in battle from the 
heretics :— 


“We exhort you, most beloved son in Jesus Christ, to make every 
effort in your power to prevent these rebels and enemies of God from 
escaping or remaining unpunished, but rather seek to make them undergo 
the extreme penalties (‘ suppliciis’) deserved by their black deeds... . 
Let not the sin be committed of letting these guilty men escape with 
indulgence, and be also yourself inexorable to such as would speak to you 
in favour of these foul criminals. For if one forgot oneself so far as, 
either by negligence, complicity, or compassion, to permit such offences 
against Almighty God to go unpunished, it is to be feared that his anger 
against your brother, the most Christian king, and against yourself 
would,” &e. 


Most interesting evidence is Catena’s description (p. 85) 
of the reception of the conquered standards by the Pope, 


and of their being placed in the church of St John, with a 
long inscription in marble. 
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The king sent these standards to the Pope, who received 
them with a solemn ceremony at St Peter’s.' Pius claimed 
such a share in this victory at Moncontour, that it was 
commonly called ‘‘ his victory entirely” (“si diceva com- 
munemente essere tutta sua”), his troops having been the 
first in the attack and the last to desist pursuing the enemy, 
from whom they took these twenty-five standards, and made 
prisoner d’Assier, commander of the infantry, who offered a 
ransom of 10,000 seudi, ‘‘ which the Pontiff having learnt, com- 
plained of his general (Sforza) that he had not obeyed his orders 
to slay forthwith every heretic who fell into his hands.”* Proces- 
sions and rejoicings were held throughout Rome, which were 
the forerunners of the rejoicings ordered after the St Bar- 
tholomew by Gregory XIII., and shewed the spirit which 
actuated the Papacy throughout. 

Great is the praise given by Pius to Charles on 12th 
October 1569, for taking the post of Admiral and other 
honours from Coligny, ‘‘ as a mark of his infamous character 
so richly deserved by that detestable and execrable man, if 
indeed he can be called a man ;” and five days later a letter 
is despatched to Catherine on this subject :-— 


“ It is difficult,” says his Holiness, ‘‘ for us to express the joy we have 
experienced in learning that our beloved son in Jesus Christ, the most 
Christian king, who owes his existence to you, had condemned (through 
the parliament’s righteous sentence), together with his whole family, had 
deprived of his honours, had branded with ignominy, long due for 
the turpitude of his actions, the most deceitful of men, Gaspard de 
Coligny, of execrable memory, who calls himself admiral of the kingdom. 
. . . Do not believe, most beloved daughter in Jesus Christ, that any- 
thing can be done more agreeable to God than to persecute openly his 
enemies, with a pious zeal for the Catholic religion.” 


On the same day (17th October 1569) he addresses 
congratulations to Coligny’s successor, the Marquis de 
Villars, in which he calls Coligny ‘‘the son of perdition 

- an infamous man, covered with every sort of crime, 
treachery, heresy, and abominations. . . . Remember that 
they who die in defending the most holy faith do not pass 
from life to death, but from death to life.” 

1 See Ciaconio’s Vite et res geste Pontificum, vol. iii, anno 1566. 

2 ‘Ti che accertato il Pontefice si dolse del Conte, che non avesse il com- 


mandamento di lui osservato, di ammazar subito qualunque heretico gli fosse 
venuto alle mani” (p. 35). 
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On 20th October 1569, he congratulates the French 
sovereign on his victory of Moncontour in profuse joy, and 
adds :— 

“Tt now only remains for your majesty not to relax his first activity, 
his zeal, his perseverance. . . . We know there will be many who, under 
the plea of friendship, or relationship, or even of piety, will ask your 
majesty’s pardon for many of his enemies who are those of God himself ; 
but the fatherly care we take of you, and the duty of our office oblige us 
to warn you, that you must not allow yourself to be touched by these 
prayers, and not to be turned away from your determination to inflict upon 
them the extreme penalties they deserve by law. Fear if you give way 
to the ties of flesh and blood more than to legitimate vengeance, the anger 
of God which will be shewn terribly towards you as it was to Saul... . 
The fruit of this victory should be the extermination of these infamous 
heretics, our common enemies. . . . Do not allow yourself to be deceived 
by the affectation of sentiments of compassion, and do not seek, by 
pardoning sins against God, the false glory of a pretended clemency, for 
nothing is more cruel than mercy towards those impious men who 
deserve the extremest penalties (‘ultima supplicia’).” 

To ‘* Cosmo, Duke of Florence,” he wrote nine days later, 
rejoicing equally, and thanking him for the aid sent by him, 
and which had greatly contributed to the victory. On 3d 
November, he writes to the Cardinal de Bourbon in equally 
strong terms, and beseeches him “to urge the king to 
pursue with vengeance those who had escaped from the 
field.” 

In January of the following year we find him urging 
Charles not to enter into any peace with the Huguenots, 
““vengeance with the sword” being the only means of 
re-establishing the faith. ‘Listen not to any contrary 
advice, but to our paternal counsels, and the words of our 
beloved daughter in Jesus Christ, your dear mother . . . we 
write this in the the plenitude of our paternal love for you, 
and hope that Almighty God will grant your majesty one 
complete and signal victory.” 

On the same day Catherine is told by this saint of 
God that he dreads this peace, and hopes for one 

complete victory over the common enemy! And another 
letter is simultaneously sent to the Duke of Anjou with the 
same advice. 

The same subject furnishes material for a voluminous 
epistle to King Charles on 23d April 1570:— 


“Tn making this peace, remember that it will enable your majesty’s 
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enemies to pass from their haunts to your very palace, whence may arise 
many a danger, and every sort of ambush for you, and even if these 
heretics had not the desire to prepare ambushes (which we are far from 
believing), God himself, by an equitable retribution of his divine 
providence, would inspire them with that idea, so as to punish you for 
neglecting religion for your own ends. We need hardly point out how 
terrible a thing it is to fall into the hands of the living God, who not 
only chastises and purifies by wars the corruptions of men, but who 
overwhelms States for the sins of their masters and people, taking them 
from one master to serve new ones. .. . We exhort and conjure your 
majesty by God Almighty to take warning by others, and avoid raising 
the fury of divine anger against yourself and your kingdom. We have 
warned Your Majesty because it is our duty, and because of our paternal 
love for you in the Lord. 

“Tf you hearken to our advice, great will be the advantage, and we 
shall find therein great joy ; if you do not, our grief, springing from the 
interest we take in the whole of Christendom, will yet be mitigated by 
the reflection that no efforts have been neglected on our part, dictated as 
they are by our office and our duty to your majesty as father of all the 
faithful.” ... 

The Cardinal de Lorraine and the Cardinal de Bourbon 
are also similarly addressed on the 14th August 1570 :— 

“No peace between Catholics and heretics is possible, unless it be a 
fictitious and simulated one ; on the contrary, under a specious name of 
peace lies a most insidious snare of fraud and treachery. . .. Use 
every effort to foil this proposed peace, and never suffer by any means a 
blow so fatal to the Catholic faith. . . . This on your part at this crisis 
will be most agreeable to the Almighty, worthy of your fidelity, and will 
fill with joy us whose pastoral solicitude is under much anxiety as to the 
result of these negotiations for peace. We would excite you yet more 
did we not know that you will neglect no part of your duty,” &c. 

The peace, however, having been signed, bitter letters 
are again addressed, full of reproach and invective, in 
September 1570 to the same prelates; and Cardinal 
Alessandrino, nephew of Pius, was sent as legate to Charles 
to urge this advice on him personally. Charles received 
with honour and private confidence the legate and his 
counsels, but the prelate was not to be deceived by specious 
phrases and courtesy; and matters came to such a crisis 
(say Davila and others) that he refused the king’s gift of a 
valuable ring, ‘‘ because your majesty’s jewels are but mud 
to the faithful, since your zeal for the faith has waxed 
cold;” and these strong reproaches and public rebukes 
and expressions of anger so galled the king that an open 
rupture would doubtless have ensued had not Alessandrino 
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been recalled owing to the sudden and dangerous illness of 
the Pope. Yet Charles, to get rid of his importunities, was 
goaded into saying, ‘‘ Monsieur le Cardinal! would to God 
that I could tell you all, you would then soon see, and the 
Sovereign Pontiff also, that nothing is so likely as this 
marriage to establish religion in France and exterminate 
my enemies. Yes,” added he, affectionately pressing his 
hand, ‘‘ believe my word yet a little longer, and the Holy 
Father himself will be obliged to praise my designs, my 
piety, and my ardour for religion.” 

This is vouched for by Catena (196), Davila (liv.), and 
Capilupi; the first of whom relates likewise that when the 
news of the massacre reached Rome, the cardinal exclaimed, 
‘“* Praised be God! this is what the King of France promised 
me!’' The crime was eminently an Italian deed, as 
Mezeray observes; but Catena’s original words are so 
convincing that we cannot refrain from giving them. Let 
us remember that he was secretary to Cardinal Alessandrino 
before the massacre of St Bartholomew took place. 

“The king, grasping the hand of the legate, said, ‘ Let Pius be sure that 
my only object in concluding this marriage with the King of Navarre is 
to revenge myself on the enemies of God and to punish all the rebels, 
as indeed the result will shew that there is no other way except this 
wedding to liberate him from his enemies, and from the admiral (Coligny) 
that bond of union between the heretics and Navarre. I do indeed 
desire to punish these malefactors and felons, cutting them in pieces, 
or else will not remain king, but lose my crown altogether ; and wish /o 
do all this in obedience to the reiterations and counsels of Pius, who is 
always spurring me on, not to put up with such injuries which are being 
done against God and the crown. But after having tried all other ways, 
I see none better than to secure them in this manner.’” 

How true was the foresight of Bethune, father of the illus- 
trious Sully, when he said, ‘‘ Si les noces se font & Paris, je 
prévois que les livrées en serontvermeilles,” and of Langoiran, 
who preferred “‘ being saved with the fools, rather than slain 
with the wise men;” but few were wily enough to see 
through the crafty politeness and natural courtesy of Charles 
and his mother, and least of all the artless and honourable 
mind of Coligny, who refused to see his assassin in him who 

valled him father, pressed him to his heart, made every 
concession, and seemed ready to carry out his every wish. 


’ See also Cardinal D’Ossat’s Letters, edition 1641, p. 426. 
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Indeed, even the uncompromising Bossuet says of the noble 


admiral, ‘‘ tout ce qu’ on employait pour decrier l’Admiral, 
ne servoit qu’ a illustrer sa memoire.” 

There have been denials of the truth of the anecdote about 
Cardinal Alessandrino’s exclamation, ‘‘ Praised be God !. the 
king of France has kept his word with me.” We will there- 
fore give a full reference to the best and most unimpeachable 
authority for its veracity, as it arose from the conversation 
we have just recorded. 

In 1599 Marguerite sued her husband, Henry of Navarre, 
for a divorce, and amongst her supporters was Cardinal 
d’Ossat, a man celebrated alike for his uprightness, veracity, 
and political talents. Amongst the arguments he used, he 
stated that King Charles and Catherine had forced this 
marriage against Marguerite’s will, and the Pontiff (Clement 
VIII.) himself was in favour of dissolving the marriage. 
D’Ossat writes, in September 1599, to Villeroy, the French 
Secretary of State, that he had an audience with Clement 
on the 13th relative to this affair :— 


“ His Holiness was very well acquainted with this matter, and himself 
told us of the reason why King Charles and the queen, his mother, had 
forced Queen Margaret into this marriage. . . . You must know, then, 
that on one of the many occasions on which the Pope sent for me respect- 
ing this transaction, he said that while this marriage was being arranged, 
Cardinal Alessandrino, legate of bis uncle Pius V., met him in France, 
and did all he could to dissuade him from it ; and after having repeatedly 
spoken to the said King Charles, his majesty one day took him by the 
hand, and said, ‘ Monsieur le Cardinal! all that you say to me is very 
good. I acknowledge it, and thank you and the Pope ; and if I had any 
other means of taking revenge on my enemies, I would give up this 
marriage, but I have no means except this.’ His Holiness added, that 
when the news of St Bartholomew’s massacre reached Rome, Cardinal 
Alessandrino exclaimed, ‘ Praised be God ! the king of France has kept 
his promise to me.’ His Holiness said he knew all this, because he had 
been auditor to the said cardinal, and had accompanied him through the 
entire journey he took, first to Spain, and then to France ; and that he 
had himself written it down, and might even yet be able to find it written 
in his own hand amongst the papers of the said Cardinal Alessandrino. 
And, moreover, you must know also that as I was going about informing 
the cardinals of the congregation of this, one of them, Borghese, told me 
the Pope had already told them it, on the day when he assembled them 
for this subject, at which I am greatly pleased. From all which you may 
see his Holiness is well disposed in this matter, and the gratitude the 
king and we owe him. I have also made use of this narrative of his 
Holiness in my official writings to prove the compulsion used towards 
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Queen Margaret to make her enter into this marriage” (Lettres d’Ossat, 
vol. iii. pp. 418-420 ; or fo. edition, Paris, 1641, Lettre 185, p. 426). 

What evidence can be better than this? The fact is 
vouched for by the Pope, who related it as evidence before 
the cardinals assembled as a court of law, and he declares 
that when he was originally told of it by Alessandrino, he 
forthwith committed it to paper; and when he tells all this 
to Cardinal d’Ossat, the latter gives the information in the 
usual diplomatic letters to his superior, the Secretary of 
State, adding that he had been informed by Cardinal 
Borghese of the fact that his Holiness had already informed 
the Sacred College of this piece of evidence when assembled 
in solemn form to consider the pleas for Marguerite’s divorce. 

An additional proof of the truth of this anecdote, if such 
be required, is found in a letter written by Alessandrino to 
Rusticucci in March 1572, and alluded to by Ranke in his 
Franz. Gesch. vol. iv. ch. 3.1 He says, ‘‘ Con aleuni parti- 
colari che io porto, de’ quali ragguagliero N. S"* a bocca, 
posso dire di non partirmi affatto male expedito,” shewing 
there were items of intelligence of a joyful nature, but too 
dangerous to be transmitted by letter, so that the Pontifical 
Court knew the intention of the king as early as the Feb- 
ruary of 1572 at least. The above narrative is also adopted 
by Folieta (De Sacro Fodere); and the account written by 
Clement VIII., and to which he referred D’Ossat, is proved 
to have existed, for it is alluded to by both Giorgi and Maz- 
zuchelli, and a copy is now among the MSS. of the Marquis 
Capponi. 

So much for the letters of this gentle Vicar of Christ. 

But France and the Netherlands were not the only 
countries in which the Pontiff was exerting untiring efforts 
to annihilate the professors of the Reformed faith. 

While this correspondence was going on, St Pius was 
constantly writing to the Duke of Alva, Philip of Spain, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Catherine, to send troops to the 
aid of the English Roman Catholics against Elizabeth, 
‘‘who is called Queen,” and in favour of the Queen of 
Scotland, “‘their legitimate sovereign.” Two of these letters, 

1 See also Memoire au Cardinal d Alexandrin fevrier 1572. Bib. Nation. F. 


Dupuy, p. 523, where it is stated, ‘‘ Le temps et les effectz luy temoignérent 
encore davantage.” 
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of 15th January 1571 and 4th February 1570, are most 
interesting and important, as conveying distinct proof of 
the existence of dangerous conspiracies organised in our 
own country by the chief Catholic princes of Europe, and 
headed by the Papacy, to deprive Elizabeth of her crown 
and life. In these also Ridolphi is named as a confidential 
adviser and agent. This man was an Italian who, under 
the guise of a wealthy merchant, was a chief spy in England, 
and the medium of communication between Rome and the 
rebels. He was only one of many such emissaries, for as 
M. de Falloux acknowledges in his Life of St Pius :— 


“Les Papes avaient fondé deux seminaires Anglais 4 l’abri de toute 
atteinte ; l’un & Rome l’autre & Douai, ville alors sous la domination 
espagnole. Cette seconde maison fut au milieu des troubles des Pays-Bas 
transférée 4 Reims par Gregoire XIII. De ces deuxsanctuaires s’elancaient 
chaque année, et specialement sous la protection de Pie V., les apétres 
qu’un saint courage rappelait dans leur patrie. . . . Ces nouveaux mis- 
sionnaires rendaient un compte assidu de leurs travaux au général de la 
compagnie de Jesus.”?... 


It was therefore from these head-quarters that the 
priestly emissaries were sent to England for treasonable 
objects; this at a time when all Europe was arrayed against 
us, when rebellion was breaking out with the express object 
of placing Queen Mary in the place of Elizabeth, and when 
Spain was making stupendous preparations to overrun our 
shores. Was it then any wonder that heavy penalty should 
be inflicted on those who were identified with such foreign 
plots? We see on all sides the clearest proof that this so- 
called persecution was caused not by spiritual or religious 
offences, but by a series of dangerous and treasonable 
attempts against the State, all instigated by Rome and 
Spain, with such success that our very existence as a nation 
was endangered. 

In 1569 Pius despatched Nicholas Morton, a priest, to 
England, urging Lords Westmoreland and Northumberland 
to revolt against Elizabeth, and replace her by Mary Queen 
of Scots. They appear to have written for aid in money 
from Rome; for on 20th February 1570, Pius writes them a 
long letter, urging them thus :— 


' Vide Hist. du Schisme d’ Angleterre, de Sandérus, traduit par Maucroia, 
1673. 
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“Deliver yourselves and that kingdom fromthe basest servitude of a woman’s 
lust, and recover them to the primitive obedience of this Holy Roman See. 
This pious and religious wish of your hearts we commend with due 
praises in the Lord, and bestowing upon it that benediction of ours which 
you seek, . . . exhorting you in the Lord, and with the greatest possible 
earnestness of our mind entreating you to persevere constantly in this 
your excellent wish and laudable purpose, being assured that Almighty 
God . .. who has excited you to deserve well of the Catholic Faith in 
that kingdom will be present to your aid. But if in asserting the 
Catholic faith and the authority of this Holy See you should hazard your 
death and spill your blood, far better is it for the confession of God to 
fly by glorious death to eternal life, than /iving basely and ignominiously 
to serve the will of an impotent woman, to the injury of your souls. ... . 
We will not only assist by performing the offices which you desire with 
Christian princes, but by immediately granting the sum of money of which, 
according to our power, and agreeably to your request, we are able to 
supply, as you will more clearly and fully understand by our beloved son, 
Robert Ridolphi, endeavouring to contribute hereafter a larger sum thaa 
the paucity of our means will allow, and with a prompt and cheerful 
mind, we will with all our means and power aid your pious attempt ” 
(Goubau, p. 290). 

Elizabeth’s legitimacy was coarsely called in question, 
England termed “a sink into which every filth of heresy 
flows ;”’ and in 1570 was issued that most remarkable docu- 
ment, the “ Bull of Damnation and Excommunication.” 

This long and interesting document calls Elizabeth “‘ the 
pretended Queen of England, a slave of wickedness ... . 
with whom, as in a sanctuary, the most pernicious of all 
men have found a refuge ; deprives her of her pretended title 
to the aforesaid kingdom, and of all dominion, dignity, and 
privilege whatsoever ; anathematises and cuts her off from 
the unity of the body of Christ ; absolves all her subjects from 
the oath of allegiance, and all others from their oaths for ever ; 
those who obey her are excommunicated and anathematised, 
even as the queen herself is.” 

One of the most peculiar effects of this bull was, that it 
excommunicated the Roman Catholics, as well as the heretics, 
so that as they had not the power, though they had the will 
to obey it, they humbly craved from the successor of Pius 
permission to be released from its obligations while unable 
to obey them, which prayer was necessarily granted (see 
Lord Burghley’s Execution of Justice, not for Religion, but for 
Treason). 

The bull was founded, says M. de Falloux, on the evidence 
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of certain English refugee clergy then at the Vatican, of 
whom the chief were Godwell, Bishop of St Asaph ; Shelley, 
Prior of St John; Lennock, Bishop of Bangor; Morton, 
Canon of York; Henshaw, Rector of Lincoln College ; 
Daniel, Dean of Hereford; Bromborough, Hall, and Kirton, 
doctors of divinity, and others. Parry, Allen, and Parsons, 
the English Jesuits, declared that an oath given to a heretic 
sovereign did not hold good (see the Ad persecutores Anglos 
pro Christ. Responsio), and that “subjects should depose 
their monarchs when they did not protect the faith” (see the 
latter’s attack on Elizabeth under the feigned name of 
Philopater and Dollman). 

Our limits will not here permit a review of the repeated 
conspiracies and attempted assassinations of Queen Eliza- 
beth, all fostered by the Pope himself, so we can only refer 
our readers to Froude’s History of Elizabeth, vol. iv. ch. xix. 
p. 18; vol. xii. ch. xxxvi., p. 288; Motley’s Dutch Republic, 
ch. xii., p. 87, where it is shewn that Pius declared he would 
sell his chalices and vestments to further her murder; to 
Catena’s Life of Pius V. (p. 102), for his statement about 
Ridolfi’s attempts against her; to Gabutius (Vita Pii, lib. 
iii. c. ix., Antwerp, 1640), who declares the Pontiff’s intention 
was to take her life if she would not become a Romanist ; 
to Hallam’s Constitu. History, cap. iii. vol. i., p. 121, for 
the sedition preached by Jesuits disguised as Protestant 
preachers; while Priest Sander’s book (of 1572), Hume’s 
History, cap. xli. an. 1584, vol. iv. p. 8383; Camden’s Annals, 
B. ii. p. 213 et passim ; Strype’s Annals; Dodd and Bering- 
ton, both Roman Catholic historians; Rapin, the French 
writer, and others too numerous to detail, all corroborate 
our views that all these attempts originated with the Vatican. 

We might have multiplied our quotations of similar 
passages from these letters, which abound with ferocious 
phrases. They remind us more of the bloodthirstiness of a 
Mahommedan conqueror than of a follower of a meek and 
lowly Messiah, and seem to surpass each other in an 
inexhaustible and sickening vein of barbarity. 

How different to the spirit displayed by the noble Coligny 
who, after the engagement of Arnai-le-Duc in 1570, exhorted 


the young princes of Bearn and Condé to moderate their 
zeal :— 
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“ Ask me not (said he) whether we have taken many guns, or slain 

many men ; these men are Frenchmen, and I trust that none of us will 
now be compelled to shed the blood of our fellow-countrymen even in 
self-defence. How I long to sign the peace, to make it lasting, and 
draw my sword only for my king! Young princes! whom I would in 
my heart name my children, if I have taught you by my firmness to 
overcome adversity, you have yet a more precious lesson to learn—that 
is, to avoid civil war at any cost. Yes ! I will sign a peace useful to my 
brethren, necessary to my country, even tf it be with certainty of being a 
victim to tt, and suffering an ignominious death. . . . Rather than begin 
another civil war I would be dragged bleeding through the streets of 
Paris” (see Lanoue’s Memoirs). 
He grieved over excesses and reprisals committed by his 
troops ; and be it remembered that for every Des Adrets of 
the Huguenots, there was a Montluc and a Tavannes 
amongst the Guises. We may remark in passing that the 
Baron des Adrets, of whose cruel reprisals the Catholics make 
so much, was himself originally of their faith, and became 
Huguenot to enable him to take revenge on the Guise 
party for personal grievances. The other Calvinist leaders 
even put him in prison at Valence, whence he was only 
released at the peace; and this treatment so angered him 
that he returned to the Roman communion, and died in 
that faith. So much for the savage renegade who professed 
himself a Huguenot merely to serve his own ends ; while as 
to the devout Catholic Marshal de Montluc, Buchon in his 
Notice {which precedes Montluc’s Commentaries in the Pan- 
theon littéraire} says, ‘“‘No historian could bring together 
so many of his cruelties as those he himself has in his 
works.” 

Amongst other horrors mentioned by De La Barre-Dupareq 
in his biographical sketch of this monster, it is stated that 
he slew at Toulouse on one occasion 3000 Huguenots ten 
years before the massacre of St Bartholomew, and at one of 
his last sieges he slaughtered every Huguenot in the town 
of Rabasteins to revenge a serious and disfiguring wound he 
received there. This was when he was seventy years old, 
and his truly Christian maxim was to the last, “ Il n’y arien 
qu’un grand cceur n’entreprenne pour se venger.” 

The Papal advice thus reiterated was hardly needed, for 
both the court, the soldiery, the clergy, and the people were 
already exasperated into fanaticism. Such literature as 
then circulated was full of calumnies and exhortations, 
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appealing to the fierce passions of the nation ; not, however, 
in this surpassing the letters of his Holiness. The priests 
and friars even accused the king and Catherine de Medicis 
of favouring heresy ; every pulpit goaded the faithful to per- 
secution and murder ; forcible baptisms in the Roman faith of 
Huguenot infants was compulsory by law; and the restric- 
tions on their trades, places of abode, and personal freedom 
were similar to those enforced against the Jews three 
hundred years previously. Charles, his mother, and Anjou 
were compared to Judas, Jezebel, and Joshua by the 
fanatical clergy for not destroying heresy utterly, and 
nothing did they leave unsaid which could influence the 
public mind and ferocious instincts of the mob to carry out 
the advice which was being impressed ad nauseam by the 
Vatican on Charles and his advisers. 

As our statements relative to the sanguinary sentiments 
of the Catholic clergy towards the unfortunate Huguenots 
are sure to meet with denial from the supporters of the 
Infallible Church, we shall here give some proofs and 
references in support of our view, and in doing so would 
impress on our readers that these are utterances of members 
of a strictly-disciplined and obedient Church, which would 
not tolerate then, any more than she would tolerate now, 
any expression of sentiments she disapproved; that the 
Church never disavowed or reprobated these ebullitions then, 
any more than she has the ferocious epistles of Saint Pius V. 
since, and that she was and is distinctly responsible for 
these effusions of her clergy, and for their too successful 
results on the populations thus exasperated by her 
ministers ; for she never repudiated these sentiments, never 
reprimanded those who gave them utterances, but adheres 
to them at this very day, as may be seen by the extracts 
in M. de Falloux’s Life of St Pius V. She is therefore 
just as answerable for them as is the Society of Jesuits for 
the opinions contained in works written by its members. 

Great was their praise of the murderers of William of 
Nassau, Prince of Orange; their approval of Salcede, of 
Timmermann (the Jacobin confessor of the Spaniard 
Taurigni), and Balthazar Gerard, whom they called “the 
real martyr” (see Sancti Belgi Ordinis Predicatorum, Douai, 
1618). But amongst the numerous specimens of conscien- 
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tious fanaticism we may select Guillaume Rose, Bishop of 
Seulis and preacher to Henry III., so highly praised by 
Monseigneur Launoy; John de Hans, the friar who, according 
to Pasquier ((2uvres in fo. 1728, s. T. ii., 89) preached twice 
a day with immense eloquence, calling the people to arms ; 
and when he was sent to prison for these harangues was 
released at the instance of the populace; Father Fournier, 
who openly designated Coligny for assassination (see 
Felibien et Lobineau, Hist. de Paris, T. ii., 1074); Musso, 
Bishop of Bitonto, who had been friar from the age of nine 
years, declared that “pity to them would be cruelty, 
and cruelty would be piety”; Hennequin, Bishop of Rennes, 
openly approved, in his pulpit, the massacre, and applied to 
Charles IX. the words of St Ambrose respecting Theodosius, 
‘Vir quem vix possumus invenire” (see his Brevis Descrip- 
tio Misse); Sorbin, Bishop of Nevers, absolutely raved against 
Charles, whose confessor he was, because he would not 
exterminate the Huguenots, and publicly urged the Duke 
d’Anjou, his younger brother, ‘to undertake the work 
himself, giving him hopes of a reward of primogeniture even 
as Esau obtained over Jacob.” Such was the odious part 
played by the ecclesiastic who had charge of the king’s soul 
(see Philaréte-Chasles Table de la Litt. Fran. au 16 Siecle, 
p- 155, and Le Duchat Confess. de Sancy, p. 430). 

Panigarola, Bishop of Asti, preached before the king and 
the whole royal family a month after the massacre, extolling 
that deed and its perpetrators in the most fulsome language, 
full of ferocity. This and other choice specimens of the 
eloquence of this popular and peace-making Christian may 
be seen in his collected sermons, Prediche di Monsignore 
Panigarola, Venice, 1596, 8° 

Vigor, priest of St Paul’s, and subsequently Archbishop 
of Narbonne, was another violent preacher against the 
Calvinists. He accompanied the unfortunate Dubourg to 
execution, but used to declare that ‘isolated executions 
were not enough for him,” and related that horrid tragedy in 
his sermons (see Sermons Catholiques pour Caréme, 1597, 8°, 
and Sermons pour Dimanches, 1587, 8°; also Labitte Predi- 
cateurs, and Joly, Hist. de la Predication), where we find 
such passages as these :— 


“ Our nobility will not strike down the Huguenots. .. Is it not, they 
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say, cruel to draw the sword on one’s uncle, on one’s brother? . . . But 
which is the nearest relation, your Catholic and Christian brother, or 
your carnal and Huguenot one? Much greater is the spiritual affinity 


than the carnal . . . and I say if ye will not destroy the Huguenots ye 
have no religion.” . . 


Indeed, even Charles IX. found it necessary as early as 
1563 to forbid the clergy to preach “‘ incendiary sermons 
exciting the people to commotion, tumult, and the defiance 
of authority” (see Leber’s L’Etat de la Presse depuis 
Francois, 1° 1834, 8°, p. 12); but the law appears to have 
been disregarded by these holy men. We find at a later 
period Father Bossu, the monk of St Denis, who openly 
preached regicide, and without any ecclesiastical restraints 
averred that Jacques Clement, the murderer of Henry II1., 
was inspired by God to perpetrate the act (see his Dialogues). 
George Criton or Crighton, the Scotch conspirator and 
professor in Paris, who appropriately dedicated his violent 
writings to the Papal legate, Cardinal Sega. Amongst other 
fanatical priests who disgraced this period by their ferocity 
were Father Pigenat and his brother, a Jesuit ; Boucher, 
the Curé of St Benoist and a doctor of the Sorbonne ; 
Cardinal de Pelvé (Bishop of Amiens) ; the Abbé de Piles; 
Frizon (Dean of Rheims); the Bishop of Comminges, who 
later on instituted a confraternity of the Holy Sacrament, 
in which he enrolled in favour of the League the lowest 
ruffians of Toulouse (De Thou, vol. v., and Notes on Satyre 
Menipée) ; Edmond Bourgoing, Prior of Jesuits (who was 
convicted of having encouraged the assassin of Henry III. 
by promising him a higher place in paradise than even the 
apostles) executed for treason (see Notes of Satyre Menipée ; 
Labitte Predicateurs de la Ligue). 

These violent harangues were not confined to the monks 
or itinerant preachers, but were indulged in, as we have seen, 
by the high dignitaries of the Church, and to these delin- 
quents we may add the names of some of the most distin- 
guished and learned Jesuits of that day; for instance, 
Maldonatus, the confessor of Elizabeth, wife of Charles IX., 
for fifteen years one of the principal preachers against the 
Calvinists; Mariana, for five years professor of theology 
(and we might add of regicide) in Paris, just the very time 
when persecution had reached its culminating point, viz., 
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from 1569 to 1574, and who subsequently declared that 
Clement, the assassin of Henry III., was the “ immortal 
glory of France ” (‘‘ Galliz decus eternum”). Before these 
came Lainez who, though present at the Conference of Poissy, 
would not condescend to converse with the heretics, whom 
he called ‘‘ monkeys, wolves, and foxes” (see De Thou and 
Mezerai). Then came Father Hay, the Scotch Jesuit and 
professor of rhetoric, who taught that “‘ whoever killed the 
Calvinist Henry IV., would go straight to paradise without 
passing through purgatory;” Father Hamilton, another 
Scotch Jesuit, rector of the university, who participated 
with a cortége of priests in the murders of Councillor Tardif 
and President Brisson; Fathers Mathieu and La Varade, 
Christin and Guarini, Nouvelet, the eloquent benedictine, 
and author of a ‘‘ triumphal hymn” on the massacre of 
1572, and printed in that year." 

Surely these specimens suffice to prove the utter falsity 
of the bold and always unproved statement that ‘‘ religion 
had nothing to do with it.” Not a word of warning or 
reprimand, not a single counsel of moderation, was ever 
addressed to these ecclesiastical firebrands—these ‘‘ acces- 
sories ” both before and after the fact—either by Pius V., 
Gregory XIII., or Sixtus V., who however could not con- 
sistently disapprove these sanguinary sentiments, since his 
own joy at the murder of Henry III. was equal to that of his 
predecessor at the news of St Bartholomew's Day. He 
called together a consistory, in which he extolled the 
murderous deed of the regicide Jacques Clement, which he 
called the work of God, and an admirable working of divine 
providence ; he praised the courage, the zeal and piety of 
Clement as above that of Eleazar and Judith, and went so 
far in his blasphemy as to compare this act to the mystery of 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection ; so that here we find 
a regicide turned into a martyr, and his murderous act into 
a miracle, and that the very monarch who had been most 
subservient to the Papacy and the monks, had a monk for his 
murderer and a Pope to devote his soul to eternal perdition. 


1See Bayle’s Diction. Satyre Menip., De Thou, vol. iv. ; Davila, vol. i. 
p. 630; Naudé, vol. ii. ; Mezerai, vol. v. p. 47; Peleus’ Vie de Henri IV.; 
Vie de Pithou, vols. ii. and iv. ; Journal of Hen. IV.; Lenglet, vol. iii. ; 
Fleury’s Hist. Eccles. ; Journal de Hen. I11.; Journal of L’ Etoile, vol. ii. 
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The eloquence and activity of the clergy seem, however, 
to have been directed to inciting the faithful to attack the 
heretics, rather than to taking care of their own souls; 
for, according to Varillas (Hist. de Henri II., vol. i. p. 46), 
it was nearly three hundred years since a bishop had been 
heard to preach, and Et. Pasquier declared it was as rare 
to hear a priest preach as it was to hear a cardinal. 
And when they did so, we see what good effect it had, for' 
instead of healing the wounds of their country, they used 
the pulpit to raise the masses against the Calvinists, even 
the Cardinal de Lorraine on many occasions preaching with 
such force as to cause his hearers to rush to arms. 

The Venetian ambassador Correro writes to his govern- 
ment in 1569 :—“‘ If the Catholic priests (‘i nostri curati’) 
gave themselves half the trouble the Huguenots do, Christen- 
dom would not be in the confusion it now is” (tom. ii. p. 
115). We have hardly any State documents relative to this 
period so comprehensive as these reports of the Venetian 
envoys. They are written most impartially, and with a 
clearness of appreciation and acuteness of understanding 
which are most remarkable. They are the reports of 
statesmen of the highest order, speaking only after mature 
deliberation and a thorough knowledge of the men and 
things they treat of; strong Catholics, yet most just and 
impartial, actuated by a strong affection for France, yet 
probing every source of her then unhappy condition and her 
misgovernment in the most able and impartial manner. 

There is yet another point connected with this portion of 
our subject on which we would say a few words; and though 
at first sight this appears a digression, yet it is in reality 
intimately connected with the ecclesiastical influences we are 
treating of. Few persons who have followed the history of 
the religious wars can fail to have observed how much more 
severe were the crusades against the Calvinists in the centre 
and south of France. This, we believe, is explained by the 
fact that Avignon then belonged tothe Vatican; and though 
it shews clearly that it was to the unceasing efforts of 
Rome to fan the flame of religious intolerance we owe the 


*Tom. ii. lib. iv. p. 100 of Et. Pasquier; Le Cardinal de Lorraine, 
by Guillemin ; Mathieu’s Hist. de France, vol. viii., p. 408 ; Memoires de 
Castelnau, vol, iii. ch. vi. 
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long continuance of these persecutions, yet we must say a 
few words about this outpost of the Papacy, and the special 
influences which emanated thence, and actuated the clergy, 
both regular and secular, to take the disgraceful part they 
did at this period. Purchased in 1348 by Pope Clement 
VI. for 80,000 gold florins (which were never paid), Avignon 
remained in the power of Rome till the Revolution of 1791 ; 
and from this centre, through her vice-legates and their 
Court at Avignon, she obtained immense influence over the 
excitable populations which surrounded this ecclesiastical 
colony, and, emboldened by their distance from the French 
king and capital, they soon made Avignon a centre of 
intrigue and discontent, an arsenal where were forged arms 
and fetters for the neighbouring provinces of Dauphiny, 
Provence, Lyons, and Languedoc. The cardinal-viceroys 
were usually French archbishops, and frequently governors of 
Languedoc and Provence at the same time. The majority of 
the nobles of Provence were, though French subjects, vassals 
of the Pope; they served both in his army and in that of 
the French king; served alike as officials of the Apostolic 
Chamber and members of the Provincial Parliament; thus 
the leading inhabitants were bound to serve two masters, and 
we may well believe that this was a fruitful cause of injustice 
and discord, in which the local ecclesiastical power would 
easily overpower and neutralise the legitimate influence of 
the sovereign absent in his Parisian capital. To foster this 
influence the cardinal-legates maintained a brilliant court, 
which became the resort of every hot-headed partisan in the 
South. Those who could not go to Rome to receive their 
mission from the Holy Father were satisfied with instruc- 
tions from the Viceroy at Avignon. Here the good Catholics 
came to enliven their devotion, to stimulate it into action, 
and carried back their religious enthusiasm into their own 
districts. In fact, it was a second Rome, where were to be 
found her unalloyed spirit and policy, her indulgences, her 
incendiary briefs, and all the holy incentives with which she 
governed her votaries. The leaders of the Catholic party 
regularly rendered an account here to the Pope’s representa- 
tive ; every attack on the Calvinists first received its sanction 
through him, and the entire province swarmed with Italian 
settlers and adventurers, such as the Malvezzi, Fantini, 
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Fapoco, Oddi, Saporoso, Tesoro, only too ready to fly on and 
plunder the heretics, under the pretext of serving religion. 

All this, however, was not enough. Further influence 
was obtained by bestowing the cardinal’s hat more lavishly 
than heretofore. This it was which had bought over 
Cardinal Du Prat, the legate and chancellor of Francis I.; 
had brought about his adhesion to the Concordat of 1516 
with Leo X., so disastrous to France; had stimulated him 
in his atrocities towards the Calvinists. 

This it was which impelled Cardinal de Tournon to his 
horrible severities with fire and faggot against the unhappy 
inhabitants of Merindol and Cabriéres. 

This induced Strozzi, Archbishop of Toulouse, to originate 
the first league for the extermination of the Calvinists; this 
caused Archbishop and Cardinal d’Armagnac, the Pope’s 
viceroy, to pursue the unfortunate Jeanne d’Albret, papal 
bull in hand, to deliver her over to the Inquisition; drove 
Cardinal de Joyeuse and Cardinal de Pellevé to their despera- 
tion and fanaticism ; abased Cardinals du Perron and d’Ossat 
so low as to endure the most humiliating insults, and even 
stripes, from the overbearing pontiff then reigning at the 
Vatican ; this prompted Cardinals de Birague, de Guise, de 
Lorraine, and de Retz to aid in organising St Bartholomew’s 
massacre ; caused the fanatical violence of Genébrard, Arch- 
bishop of Aix, of Rose, Bishop of Seulis; but we will not 
weary our readers with more instances. Suffice it to say, 
that in the reigns of Henry II. and Charles IX., just the 
period when persecution was most unflinchingly carried out, 
we find there were at the French court no less than twelve 
of these hybrid ecclesiastics, wearing the red hat at the same 
time, and all considering themselves independent of the 
sovereign whose throne they surrounded, and whose actions 
they influenced for the benefit of their Italian ruler. 

It was owing to the efforts of some of the above-named 
prelates that France so narrowly escaped the establishment 
of the Inquisition. Cardinals de Tournon, de Lorraine, de 
Strozzi, d’Armagnac combined with Cardinals Granvelle, de 
Guise, the Duke of Alva, and Philip II. to accomplish this. 
Indeed, we find that they were so far successful that the 
office and title of Inquisitor for the Faith was revived in 
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France, under the auspices of the vice-legate at Avignon ; 
and an Inquisition began its terrible work in Provence and 
Languedoc. 

Already a papal brief had in 1547 appointed the Cardinal 
de Lorraine and two other cardinals to discharge the duties 
of inquisitors; and in 1571 the vice-legate at Avignon had 
endeavoured to establish the permanent appointment of an 
“Inquisitor for the Faith.” The parliament of Provence, 
however, had the courage to refuse its sanction to the 
measure, and on the matter being referred to the king, both 
the office of Inquisitor and his tribunal were suppressed in 
1574. Not content, however, with all the slaughter the 
Church had caused in France, a bold requisition was in 
1588 presented to Henry III., urging him to establish the 
Inquisition in all the principal towns of the kingdom; and 
though this was not carried out, we find in 1593 a similar 
tribunal seated in Paris to take cognisance of acts or deeds 
adverse to the Pope, his legates, and the Church, which, 
being brought to the notice of the Paris parliament, it soon 
suppressed what it termed “an endeavour to introduce the 
Inquisition from Spain.” In fact, had it not been for the 
courageous resistance of men like the noble l]’Hopital, and 
the independence of some of the provincial parliaments, the 
efforts of the Church would have been only too successful, 
and the Bloody Tribunal with all its horrors would have 
been firmly established in France.' 

So well had these clerical stimulants acted on the popu- 
lace that we find, some years before the final butchery, 
repeated massacres all through the country; and l’Huillier, 
writing as far back as 1562 to his uncle, the diplomatist and 
bishop of Limoges, says that in Paris ‘‘ toutes choses sont 
icy en si grand trouble, que si Dieu n’y met la main, avant 
dix jours, j’ay peur que vous n’oyez parler du plus beau 
massacre qui fut depuis la passion de Jésus Christ ;”* and 
the Venetian ambassador, Barbaro, in 1563, says that in 
Paris ‘‘ ove é stato in ogni tempo il numero de’ Cattolici cosi 

1 See Papon’s Hist. of Provence ; Abbé Fleury’s Eglise Gallicane ; Brantome 
Under Strozzi ; De Boutigny, Antorité des Rois; Hist. de Languedoc in fol., 
tome v. ; Mezerai, tome v., p. 313; Notes on Satyre Menip., vol. ii., p. 218; 
Lenglet’s Monarchie Franc, tome iii. 


2 Negotiations sous Francois I[J., p. 32, compiled by L. Paris from the 
bishop’s correspondence. 
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grande, che s’avesser avuti l’armi in mano con liberta, senza 
dubbio, non ci sarebbe restato in quella citta vivo pur un 
eretico.””' 

In March 1568 was signed the hollow peace of Longiumeau, 
which, according to Mezerai, ‘‘left the Huguenots at the 
mercy of their foes, without further guarantee than the word 
of the Italian Catherine,” and which the fierce Montluc 
declared to the Toulouse parliament, “‘ was only to give 
breathing-time and opportunity for further preparation for 
war ;” and indeed this period of peace was more disastrous 
to the unhappy Huguenots than the war, for many thousands 
perished during that time in isolated massacres, such as at 
Orleans, where two hundred were thrown into the prisons, 
which were then set on fire, and those striving to escape 
were thrust back by pikes and halberds into the flames. 
This example was followed at Lyons, Rouen, Auxerre, 
Bourges, Troyes, and many other places; and in June 1568 
we find the names of Beaufremont, bishop of the last-named 
town, and a large number of clergy attached to the “‘ Oath 
of the Associates of the Christian and Royal League,” one 
of the societies of which the members engaged to take arms 
for the Catholic cause, and at the same time Baron de Rapin 
(ancestor of the well-known historian) was, although Inten- 
dant of the Prince de Condé, and while actually bearing the 
treaty into Languedoc, arrested and beheaded by order of 
the Toulouse parliament, notwithstanding the fact of his 
having a safe-conduct from the king. 

We have moreover evidence that Pius well knew long 
before the designs of the French Court against the Hugue- 
nots, for, in 1568, Catherine informed him, through Cardinal 
Santa Croce, that her wish was . . . “‘ accogliere un giorno 
l’ammiraglio et tutte i suoi sequaci insieme e di farne un 
macello, ma che il negocio era cosi difficile che non si poteva 
promettere di farlo piu in un tempo, che in un altro,” and 
in 1570 excused the peace with her rebels on the ground 
that, ‘“‘il Re non intendeva in altra cosa. piu, che nell’ 
estinguere coloro: ma che la forma non si poteva sapere, 
ne si doveva comunicare ad alcuno,” and this peace of 1570 


1 «*Where at all times the number of the Catholics is so great, that if they 
had had arms in their hands, and the liberty, without doubt not a single 
heretic would have survived.” 
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was evidently a part of the long-meditated plot, for we find 
Marshall Tavannes' advising this to the king, “il n’y a 
moyen que de prendre les chefs tout a la fois, pour y mettre, 
fin,” and Brantome gives great credit to the marshall for 
this advice of overthrowing the enemies of the Church, ‘‘ par 
la voye du renard, . . . et au bout de guelque temps la St 
Barthélemi s’inventa—de la quelle M. de Tavannes avec le 
Comte de Retz furent les principaux anteurs,” not that the 
peace was to be permanent, but ‘‘ pour se preparer mieux a 
la féte de St Barthélemi, et attirer a4 soi par ce moyen M. 
lAmiral.” This view is the one taken by Pére Griffet, Le 
Laboureur, Mathieu, Adriani, Davila, Calignon, La Noue, and 
more especially the General of the Fanciscans, who declared 
to King Philip that he had seen Charles and his mother two 
years previously, and they were then so full of this intended 
blow, that the only thing that surprised him was, that any 
one should dare to tarnish their glory by denying this fore- 
thought (see Gres. vol. iv. app. 28). C. P. Srewarr. 


Art. VII.—The Doctrine of the Westminster Confession 
on Scripture. 


N view of the high estimation in which the Westminster 
Confession has been held by all the Presbyterian 
Churches and many others, it is somewhat remarkable and 
not very creditable that so little has been done for its 
critical exposition and theological illustration. The com- 
mentaries that have appeared on it by David Dickson,? Shaw 


? It is Tavannes who distinctly says the court was obliged ‘‘invener un 
troisieme mensonge” for the massacre, and this was, that the Huguenots 
were plotting against the king and Catherine. 

? Truth’s Victory over Error . . . being a Commentary on all the Chapters 
of the Confession of Faith by way of Question and Answer. . .. Written by 
the late reverend and learned Mr David Dickson, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. . . . Glasgow, 1749. This is simply a reprint 
of a pirated translation of Dickson’s Latin Notes, which was published by one 
George Sinclair in 1684. 
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of Whitburn,’ and most recently, Dr A. A. Hodge,’ are all 
of a popular kind ; and do not make use of a large mass of 
interesting and illustrative materials that may be gathered 
from the history of the times, and a comparison of the 
Confession with other symbolical and theological writings. 
It is perhaps owing to the want of more adequate exposition 
that the Confession is not more correctly understood and 
more highly appreciated. At least, so much misapprehen- 
sion and misrepresentation of its teaching is commonly met 
with, especially among its opponents, that it can hardly be 
said that further explanation of its meaning is superfluous. 
Even among its friends, it is to be feared that it is more 
honoured by blind admiration and general laudations, than 
by careful, intelligent, and sympathetic study. An apology 
therefore seems hardly to be needed for offering a contribu- 
tion to the illustration of what ought to be a trite and 
familiar subject to Presbyterians, the doctrine of Scripture 
contained in the first chapter of the Confession. In con- 
nection with its doctrine on this head, there have been many 
misconceptions,’ generally in the way of exaggerating its 
strictness not only by enemies, but sometimes by friends in 
their zeal for orthodoxy. 

In regard to the doctrine of Holy Scripture, the West- 
minster divines occupy a somewhat important position in 
the history of theology. The Reformers, while making the 
appeal to Scripture as the rule of faith one of their principles, 
exercised great freedom in judging of the canon; and 
Luther, Calvin, and others pronounced against several of 
the antilegomena of the New Testament. The earlier Pro- 
testant Confessions accordingly speak very indefinitely about 
Scripture. Gradually, however, there came to be a general 
agreement in the canon as we now receive it. This was 
accompanied or followed by a certain tendency to rest in 
the mere external authority of the canon, and lose sight 
of the inward spiritual light and power, that to the 
teformers proved that authority. Now, the Confession was 

* An Exposition of the Confession of Faith, by Robert Shaw, D.D., Whit- 
burn, 1845. 

2 A Commentary on the Confession of Faith . . . by the Rev. A. A. Hodge, 
D.D. Edited by W. H. Goold, D.D. London, 1870. ‘ 

3 Some of these have been exposed by Dr Mitchell, of St Andrews, in an 
interesting pamphlet on the Confession, published a few years ago. 
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written at a time when belief in the canon of Scripture had 
been clearly formulated, but before it had hardened into 
such extreme rigidity as in the Formula Consensus Helvetici, 
and before the appreciation of the internal evidences and 
testimony of the Spirit had died away, as in most of the 
apologists of the eighteenth century. The theology of the 
Puritans was indeed more precise and articulated than that 
of the Reformers; but they had so much spiritual life and 
fervour that it was not, what it became in the hands of 
some other zealots for orthodoxy, a dry, fruitless scholas- 
ticism. These features may be very distinctly observed in 
the chapter ‘‘Of Holy Scripture.” Its definitions are 
very precise and clear; but its conceptions are remark- 
ably lofty and spiritual, and the language in which they are 
expressed is worthy of the theme, and sometimes of admir- 
able dignity and beauty. 

The arrangement of the subject is natural and logical. 
It may be said to fall into four parts. The first section is 
introductory, stating the origin of Holy Scripture ; next, its 
contents are defined positively and negatively in sections 2 
and 3; then follow the three great qualities of Scripture, its 
authority, perfection, and perspicuity, sections 4 to 7; and 
lastly, there is indicated how Scripture is to be practically 
used in the way of criticism and transiation, interpretation, 
and decision of controversies, sections 8 to 10. 

The chapter begins by setting forth the need of Scriptures, 
and the way in which God has provided it to supply that 
need (sec. 1). This is prefaced, however, by the admission 
that there is another and antecedent way in which some- 
thing may be known of God. That is the manifestation of 
of God in nature. ‘‘ The light of nature and the works of 
creation and providence do so far manifest the goodness, 
wisdom, and power of God as to leave men inexcusable.” 
Here we have a frank and full acknowledgment of the validity 
of natural theology and religion. Its source is said to be 
twofold, the light of nature, and the works of creation and 
providence. The former of these expressions is sometimes 
used in a wide sense, as comprehending the whole of our 
natural knowledge of God from all sources. So it is to be 
understood in a later passage in the Confession (ch. xxi. 
sec. 1); but when, as here, it is distinguished from the 
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works of God, and placed alongside of them, it denotes, 
according to the usus loquendi of that time, the mind’s 
a priori intuition or apprehension of first principles or 
necessary truths. So, for example, it is explained at large 
by Culverwell in his Discourse on the Light of Nature, pub- 
lished in 1652. So also Owen, in his Exposition upon Psalm 
cexxx., published 1668, says, “‘There are two ways, as the 
apostle (Paul) declares, whereby that which he intimates of 
God may be known—(1) by the inbred light of nature: pavegév 
torw év avrotg (Rom. i. 19), it is manifest in themselves, in 
their own hearts; they are taught it by the common concep- 
tions and presumptions which they have of God by the light 
of nature.”' The Westminster divines thus take a very 
comprehensive view of the grounds of natural religion, recog- 
nising both empirical arguments, as the teleological and cos- 
mological, and a priori principles of ethics and metaphysics. 
These manifest God’s being and character, more particularly 
his goodness, wisdom, and power; and thus they leave men 
inexcusable for not thanking and obeying him. There can 
be no doubt that this is taught in Scripture, and is the 
necessary foundation of all our other knowledge of God. 
Unless we know antecedently that he is, and that he is good 
and true, we cannot intelligently receive any revelation 
from him. 

But while nature can shew us God’s character and our 
sin, there is something that it cannot do. ‘‘ They are not 
sufficient to give that knowledge of God and of his will which 
is necessary unto salvation.” For salvation is an act of 
God’s sovereign good pleasure, of his free grace ; hence it 
cannot be discovered either by a@ priori deductions of 
reason, or by observation of the works of creation and 
providence. These can shew us what God’s character is— 
wise, good, righteous—but they cannot tell us how his will 
may be exercised; they might assure us that he will be 
favourable to the righteous, but they cannot tell us whether 
he will be merciful to the guilty. For this knowledge we 
must have the revelation of his grace. It is worthy of note 
how the Confession implies that this is the great miracle, 

’ Works, Goold’s ed., vol. vi. 427 fol. ; the whole passage being very much 


a comment on this section of the Confession. Compare also his ‘‘ Reason of 
Faith,” Works, vol. iv., p. 82. 
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the supernatural coming in to restore and elevate nature, 
which had been corrupted and perverted by sin. Revelation 
is necessary, because God’s grace is needed by sinful fallen 
men. The word of grace presupposes a will and a work of 
grace on the part of God, and is simply the unveiling or 
making known that will and work to those for whom it is 
designed, his Church, the company of the saved. 

In regard to revelation, it is distinctly stated that it had 
a history and various progressive stages. ‘‘It pleased the 
Lord at sundry times, and in divers manners, to reveal 
himself, and declare his will unto his Church.” It is not a 
mere body of abstract truth; it is given gradually, from 
time to time, as men are able to bear it, and in ways suited 
to their circumstances and character. This progressive 
character of revelation is of great importance to be fully 
recognised, if we would meet successfully the objection, 
drawn from the apparently occasional and fragmentary 
nature of the Bible, against its beingthe one supreme rule of 
faith. From no other point of view but a historical one can 
we perceive a unity and completeness in Scripture; but 
when we fully recognise the fact, that it is the record of a 
constantly growing revelation, we cease to be offended at its 
being given at sundry times and in divers manners. 

But the Confession proceeds to assert the necessity, not 
only of revelation, but of its being committed to writing. 
This latter, however, is not asserted in such absolute terms 
as the former. Revelation is indispensably necessary to 
salvation ; there must be a word of God on which man is to 
hope. But the written record of it is necessary “for the 
better preserving and propagating of the truth, and for the 
more sure establishment and comfort of his Church.” This 
implies that saving truth might have been preserved and 
propagated, and the Church established in the faith, only 
not so well, even without the written word of revelation. 
There is thus ample room left for the acknowledgment of 
the possibility of some knowledge of God’s primitive revela- 
tion being preserved by tradition even in nations and lands 
beyond the reach of the written record of it. The Confession 
does not, either here or elsewhere, absolutely deny the 
possibility of salvation to all living in heathen lands and 
ignorant of the Scriptures; and most of the divines who 
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have adopted its doctrines believe, that God has never left 
mankind in point of fact to the mere light of nature, but 
that some scattered and distorted remnants of a higher 
knowledge that came originally from above are to be found, 
or at least may possibly be found, in all the religions of the 
world. So far are the Westminster Standards from being 
in this respect narrow and extreme, as is often alleged,' 
they are most judicious and moderate, and assert no more 
than what is absolutely necessary to be maintained, if we 
are to believe in a supernatural work and revelation of God 
at all. 

The second and third sections of this chapter define the 
contents of Scripture ; the former positively, by enumerating 
its several books; and the latter negatively, by excluding 
those that have been falsely ranked along with them. What 
strikes one most in section 2 is its extreme bareness. It 
looks as if it had been reduced to the most meagre possible 
statement, with everything explanatory stripped off; and 
such indeed is the case. 

Thus we have here no indication of any test or mark of 
canonicity ; and we cannot doubt that this was omitted, 
not by accident, but of set purpose. For in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which the Westminster Assembly had before them, 
there is given what might appear to be such a text. It is 
said there (Art. VI.), ‘‘ In the name of the Holy Scripture we 
do understand these canonical books of the Old and New 
Testaments, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.” The divines in the Assembly began their work by 
revising the Articles, and in doing so they omitted the last 
clause of this sentence. Doubtless too they were right in 
this; because for one thing it is ambiguous, since if strictly 
interpreted it would exclude the antilegomena of the New 
Testament, whose canonicity was for a long time doubted by 
large portions of the early Church. Besides, such a state- 
ment is objectionable, as seeming to base the authority of 
Scripture on the Church. The Westminster divines there- 
fore, probably following the Articles of the Church of Ireland, 


' These misconceptions are so persistently expressed, and sometimes by 
men of such ability, as to make it a fair question, whether the statement in 
ch. x. sec. 4 might not with advantage be altered, so as to make its 
real meaning unmistakable. Indeed, the statement in ch. i. sec. 1 might well 
be deemed sufficient without anything more. 
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avoided any such statement. Nor did they substitute any 
other mark or condition of canonicity. Perhaps the mention 
in some of the Reformation Confessions of the apostles and 
prophets as the writers of Scripture may indicate a theory, 
held by some, both Jews and Christians, that the authenti- 
cation of men holding certain offices in the Church is a 
necessary condition of a book being canonical ; but our Con- 
fession contains no expression that points in the least in that 
direction. It simply gives a dogmatic statement of what the 
books are that make up Holy Scripture, and reserves to a 
subsequent section an explanation of the ground on which 
they are to be received as such. 

Then the list of the canon itself is as bare as possible, 
simply giving unmistakable titles of the books, and saying 
not one word about their authorship beyond what was indis- 
pensable to designate them clearly. Thus the books of the 
Pentateuch are not said to be Moses’; the Psalms are not 
described as David’s; nor the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Canticles as Solomon’s; the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
ascribed to Paul; nor the Revelation to the apostle John. 
This may seem a trifling matter, but it is worthy of notice 
that one or more of those designations of authorship is made 
in all the other Reformed Confessions that give lists of the 
canon. Some omit some of them, and others omit others ; 
but the Westminster Confession is the only one that con- 
sistently omits them all. Can we doubt that its authors did 
this on principle, and not by a mere accident? In some of the 
cases probably their design was to leave open the questions 
of authorship ; but doubtless their general reason was their 
strong believing conviction that it mattered nothing who the 
human authors were, since they were all so moved by the 
Holy Ghost that their writings are the very word of God. 
We recognise in the form of statement in regard to the 
canon, as compared with those of earlier Protestant Confes- 
sions, the tendency that prevailed in the Reformed Church 
in the age after the Reformation towards greater precision 
and strictness of doctrine on this subject. The Westminster 
Standards pronounce peremptorily on matters as to which 
great freedom and variety of view existed in the days of Luther 
and Calvin. The line between divine and human writings is 
made as clear and rigid as possible. But on that very 
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account it is the more striking, that no decision is given as 
to the authorship of many particular books of Scripture. 
Indeed, the very strictness with which the later Reformed 
divines, and especially the Puritans, insisted on the absolute 
distinction between canonical and uninspired books, made 
them comparatively indifferent to questions of authorship 
and date. They considered, as Owen says, that ‘‘ the divine 
authority of any part of Scripture being vindicated, it is of 
no great moment to inquire scrupulously after its penman. 
Writings that proceed from divine inspiration receive no 
addition of authority from the reputation or esteem of those 
by whom they were written. And this the Holy Ghost hath 
sufficiently manifested, by shutting up the names of many 
‘of them from the knowledge of the Church of all ages’ 
(on Hebrews Ex. ii. sec. i). It is the firmest faith in Holy 
Scripture as the infallible record of God’s revelation that 
enables us to deal most calmly and freely with all questions 
that criticism can raise in regard to the times and manners 
of writing the different parts of it, and to welcome all that 
will give us a fuller knowledge of the historical circumstances 
and progressive development in which God has made himself 
known. 

In regard to the inspiration of Scripture, the Confession 
gives no definition of its nature or mode, but simply declares 
what is its result, especially in two particulars—(1) that 
Scripture is the Word of God written, God being the author 
of it; and (2) that it is the rule of faith and life. These 
two positions include all that is essential in this doctrine, 
and they both refer to the result of the Spirit’s work in 
inspiration, which is to provide that we have a communica- 
tion from God to guide us in faith and practice. The mode 
of inspiration must remain a mystery to us; and nothing is 
here said to decide various questions that have been dis- 
cussed by divines, e.g. whether it differs from the ordinary 
gracious work of the Spirit in kind or only in degree; 
whether it is the same in all parts of Scripture; whether it 
extends to the words or only to the thoughts of the sacred 


' This is a very different position from that taken up by Dr Moody Stuart 
in a recent pamphlet, The Fifty-first Psalm and the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
that that psalm would lose half its spiritual value if proved to have been 
written, not by David, but by some other inspired man. 
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writers. The last of these is decided in the Formula Consensus 
Helvetici ; but surely it is unnecessary, and therefore unwise, 
to include such a point in a public Confession of Faith. 

The negative definition of the contents of Scripture in sec. 
3, excluding the books called Apocrypha, differs somewhat 
from the statement in the Thirty-nine Articles, where the 
Church of England sanctions the practice of reading in 
public worship books that she acknowledges to be no part of 
inspired Scripture, and which therefore must be merely 
human productions. The Westminster divines carry out the 
logical principle, that there can be no middle term between 
inspired and uninspired ; and therefore refuse to recognise 
any third class of books, as has sometimes been done, under 
the title of Ecclesiastical or Deutero-canonical, as if they 
might be rules of practice, though not of faith, to be read 
“for example of life and instruction of manners,” though 
not applied ‘ to establish any doctrine.” There may indeed 
be differences in respect of the fulness and clearness of the 
external evidence with which different parts of the canon are 
shewn to be inspired, and every one who has studied the sub- 
ject critically must admit that this is so; but though we may 
have less cogent testimony for a few of the books of Scripture 
than for the rest, yet if we admit the idea of a divinely 
authoritative record at all, we must believe that each book 
is either inspired or merely human. There is however in 
the Confession no undue depreciation of so-called apocryphal 
books. It is simply declared that they are to be esteemed, 
like other human writings, according to their own intrinsic 
merits, which are various. They are not all apocryphal in the 
proper sense of the term, i.e. fabulous and false. Some of them 
are of historical value and use. But as they are not inspired, 
they ought to be kept separate from the genuine Scriptures. 

Sections 4 and 5 define the ground of the authority of 
Scripture—the former objectively, as it is in itself; and 
the latter subjectively, as it is proved to us. The former 
is directed against the doctrine of the Church of Rome, 
that the authority of Scripture depends on the Church; 
and this is rejected in both its forms, which were equally 
admitted in the Romish communion at the time of the 
Westminster Assembly—the Ultramontane, which located 
this authority in a single man, the Pope; and the Gallican. 
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which placed it in the Church collectively in a General 
Council. In opposition to this, the authority of Scripture 
is said to depend on God its author. The Protestant 
principle brings the individual believer into immediate 
communion with God, hearing his Word directly, without 
the interposition of any priest or church. But this objective 
authority of God’s Word needs to be made sure to us 
subjectively ; and accordingly sec. 5 indicates the grounds 
of our belief in Scripture as true and divine. These are of 
various kinds and degrees; and the paragraph in which 
they are described is one remarkable, not only for clearness 
of statement, but also for elevation of thought and beauty 
of expression. It is perhaps worthy of notice, that there is 
a passage very like this, both in substance and style, in 
George Gillespie’s Miscellany Questions;' a work published 
posthumously in 1649, but in all probability prepared by 
Gillespie during the time of his attendance at the West- 
minster Assembly. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
we may see in this fine statement traces of Gillespie’s 
hand. There are first indicated certain evidences that 
give probability of greater or less degree to the claims of 
Scripture. These are partly external, among which there 
is only mentioned expressly the testimony of the Church, as 
being the principal part of it; though clearly by parity of 
reason, all other testimony to Scripture may be ranked in 
the same class. The position thus assigned to the testimony 
of the Church may be reasonably maintained. It was one 
of the services done by Dr Chalmers to apologetic, that he 
maintained and shewed that Christian testimony is as much 
and indeed more to be esteemed than that of heathens, to 
which former apologists had been in the habit of principally 
appealing.’ In this he simply returned to the view taken 
by the earlier reformation theology, and indicated here by 
the Westminster divines. Another point, in which recent 
theological thought has come back from the dry apologetics 
of a former age to the deeper and more spiritual views of 
the seventeenth century, is the preference given to the 
internal evidence, here beautifully summed up, over the 
external; and the assertion of the self-evidencing power of 


1 Ch. xxi. p. 105, ed. 1844. 
2 See his Evidences of Christianity, Book ii. chaps. 1 and 5. 
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Holy Scripture. Still further, while historical testimony 
can only give probability, and internal evidence at the 
most moral certainty; the absolute certitudo fidei divine is 
afforded by the testimony of the Spirit. This is the only 
sure ground of our faith, and safe via media between the 
claims of the Church on the one hand, and the uncertainties 
of Rationalism on the other. It had been asserted before 
by Calvin (Inst. i. 7); but was most fully established and 
illustrated by Owen in his work On the Divine Original 
Authority and Self-evidencing Power of the Scriptures, pub- 
lished in 1659, and in that entitled The Reason of Faith, 
published in 1677. The enthusiastic or fanatical abuse of 
this doctrine by the Quakers and others, who assert an 
inward light distinct from the Word, is precluded by the 
statement in the last clause, that the Holy Spirit bears 
witness “by and with the Word.” 

The sixth section asserts, in a very judicious and cautious 
way, the Protestant doctrine of the sufficiency or perfection 
of Scripture, as not needing to be supplemented either by 
tradition or by new revelations. This sufficiency is practical, 
having relation to the great end for which the Word of God 
has been given, his glory in our salvation. All that is need- 
ful to be known for that purpose is declared to be contained, 
either expressly or by implication, in Scripture. But there 
are indicated two limitations or qualifications with which 
this statement must be guarded. On the one hand, the 
enlightenment of the Spirit is needful for the saving know- 
ledge of the truth, i.e. for such a knowledge as is not merely 
intellectual and inoperative, but accompanied with a relish 
and love for the truth, and leading to a life of holy obedience. 
This work of the Spirit, however, is not a new revelation, but 
only the enabling men to understand the old; so that the 
need of it implies no insufficiency of Scripture for its own 
end as an outward revelation. On the other hand, the 
statement of the sufficiency of Scripture is qualified by the 
recognition of the room that is left for the exercise both of 
natural reason and Christian prudence in the application of 
its general principles to particular circumstances. God’s 
Word in this New Testament dispensation consists, not of 
minute and precise rules, prescribing all that we are to do 
down to its minutest particular, but rather of general prin- 
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ciples, the application of which in detail is left to ourselves. 
The things to which this applies, however, are not any of the 
peculiar and distinctive elements of Christianity, these are 
all distinctly taught in Scripture; but certain matters relat- 
ing to worship and church government in common with 
ordinary human affairs, such as having stated places and 
hours of meeting, an orderly method of procedure, and any 
helps and arrangements that are found suitable for similar 
purposes in common life. It is only with this limitation 
that we can maintain the Puritan principle, laid down else- 
where in the Confession, that nothing is to be introduced 
into the worship of God without the positive sanction of Scrip- 
ture. It applies only to what are properly parts of worship, 
not to mere accessories. Yet even in these minor matters 
there are general principles indicated in God’s Word which 
are always to be regarded. 

The next point taken up is the perspicuity of Scripture 
(sec. 7); and here too the statement of the doctrine is care- 
fully guarded. It does not imply that there are no diffi- 
culties in the Bible; or that all parts of it are equally plain; 
or that all men have the same facility in understanding it. 
It is admitted that there are differences in these respects ; 
some passages are hard to be understood, and some men 
have not the natural capacity or acquired knowledge neces- 
sary for explaining these. But it is asserted that practically, 
for the great end for which it was given, the Bible is plain 
enough. All that is necessary to salvation is clearly enough 
taught somewhere or other in the sacred volume to enable 
even the unlearned to understand it. Nor, however, is this 
perspicuity of Scripture such that any one may conclude 
that whatever first strikes him as the meaning of a passage 
is its true import. We must make use of the ordinary 
means of understanding any book, such as acquaintance 
with the language in which we read it, attention to its scope 
and connection, the explanation of those who are better 
informed, and above all, prayer to God for enlightenment 
and guidance. With these qualifications, the doctrine of the 
perspicuity of Scripture is true and important; and affords 
the ground of the propriety and duty of circulating the Bible 
without note or comment, and inviting all men to read and 
study it for themselves. 
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The eighth section of the chapter treats of the original 
text and translations of Scripture, and is directed, as to 
both of these points, against the doctrine and practice of the 
Church of Rome. In the first place, it is declared that the 
text in the original tongues alone is authentic, and therefore 
ultimately to be appealed to in all controversies of religion. 
This is directed against the assertion of the Council of Trent 
that the Vulgate Latin version is to be held as authentic, so 
that none on any pretext should dare to reject it. Itis obvious 
that, as the question here is as to the text of Scripture, the 
word authentic is used, not in the modern sense in which it 
has been employed by many since Bishop Watson’s Apology 
Jor Christianity, as meaning historically true, but in its more 
literal sense, attested as a correct copy of the author’s work. 
So it is explained by Turrettin in his discussion on this very 
question :—‘‘ Authenticum scriptum illud est, cui ad fidem 
faciendam abunde omnia suppetunt, et cui plenissima fides 
in suo genere debetur, de quo certo constat, quod et profectum 
sit ab eo authore cujus nomen pre se fert, et quod omnia in 
ev scripta sint quomodo illa seribi ipse voluit” (Loe. ii. 
qu. 11). It is the latter of these points that is mainly in 
view here, for the special point of controversy was not 
whether the originals were inspired, which the other party 
did not venture to deny, but whether the text had been pre- 
served to us uncorrupted. In order to maintain the 
Tridentine doctrine as to the Vulgate, the Romanists made 
use of the various readings that were revealed by the colla- 
tion of MSS., and the discovery of the recent origin of the 
Hebrew points; and some Protestant divines, in their 
natural anxiety for the purity of the sacred text, were 
tempted to resist, or unduly depreciate, the evidence for 
these facts. Thus Owen took up an untenable position in 
his controversy with Brian Walton, though doubtless there 
were exaggerations on the other side also. Still all that 
even he thought it absolutely necessary to contend for was, 
that the original text is so far uncorrupted as not to need to 
be corrected from translations ; and this is acknowledged, 
certainly as to the New Testament, by all the best critics. 
It cannot of course be maintained that any one MS. or 
printed edition presents an absolutely correct text, but it is 
true that we can be vastly more sure of the true readings in 
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Scripture than in any other book of equal antiquity. The 
very multitude of various lections, at which so much 
alarm was once felt, has served to make the text more 
certain and authentic. It is now generally allowed by 
the best critics, that it is not needful to resort to con- 
jectural emendations of the text, at least in the New 
Testament. But, as Bentley said, ‘if that be the case, the 
New Testament has suffered less injury by the hand of time 
than any profane author, there being not one ancient book 
besides it in the world that with all the help of various 
lections does not stand in further want of emendation by 
true critic, nor is there one good edition of any that has not 
inserted into the text (though every reader knows it not) 
what no manuscript vouches.”' If this be so, we may well 
say that, notwithstanding many doubtful readings, the text 
of Scripture has come down to us in a state of singular 
purity, and we need not hesitate to ascribe this to the care 
of divine providence. But while the original is the final 
standard of appeal, the Confession asserts the need and 
propriety of translations of the Bible into all langnages 
commonly used. No translator is inspired, and therefore no 
translation is absolutely equal to the original; but the 
spiritual qualities that make Scripture precious and saving, 
are independent of the precise form of the language, and are 
preserved in all versions in proportion to their faithfulness. 

Section nine treats of the interpretation of Scripture, and 
lays down the rule that it is to be interpreted by itself, and 
not, as the Romanists held, by the sense of the Church, the 
comments of the Fathers, or tradition. This statement 
seems to be founded on that of the Confessio Helvetica 
Posterior, where the rule of explaining Scripture by itself 
is stated to include the consideration of the genius of the 
language, and the circumstances in which it was written, as 
well as the comparison of similar passages, to throw light on 
each other. This rule, therefore, is virtually the sound 
principle of grammatico-historical exegesis. It is asserted 
here parenthetically, that the sense of Scripture is not 
manifold, but one, in opposion to the medieval and Popish 
notions of a threefold, fourfold, and even sevenfold sense of 


* Remarks upon a Discourse of Free-thinking, sec. 32. 
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each passage; a mode of interpretation which utterly sub- 
verts the perspicuity of Scripture. 

Finally, section 10 states the Protestant doctrine of the 
Judge of controversies in religion; and does so in a more 
full and satisfactory form than has sometimes been adopted. 
It has been said by some that the Bible is the judge of 
controversies, as in the verses prefixed to the Geneva Bible— 

‘* Here is the judge that stints the strife, 
When men’s devices fail.” 
But the Romanists replied that a judge must be a present 
living person, and therefore that a book could not be such. 
Accordingly Chillingworth, in his famous work, The Religion 
of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, took a safer position ; 
and admitting that there is no living judge of controversies, 
held that the Bible is the Judge’s sentence, and being plain in 
all things necessary, is all that we require. Now, this is a 
defensible position against the Romish doctrines, and it is 
true so far as it goes; but it is not quite complete or satis- 
factory. The craving for a living judge to interpret and 
apply the sentence or rule of faith that we have in Scripture 
is natural; and as long as Protestants do not know how it 
is to be satisfied, the Church of Rome will have a superior 
attraction to many minds. The statement of the Confession 
here seems to meet that want. This has indeed been taken 
by many, among others Dickson, Shaw, and Hodge, in 
their expositions, to mean no more than that Scripture 
itself is the supreme judge; and so Turrettin puts the 
question, “An Scriptura vel Deus in Scriptura loquens, sit 
supremus et infallibilis controversiarum judex ” (Loc. ii., qu. 
20). So too the later Helvetic Confession, mentioning 
“‘God speaking in Scripture,” does not seem to have meant 
anything more. But the phrase “‘ the Holy Spirit speaking 
in the Scripture” is more definite; and in the light of the 
distinct recognition of the Spirit’s testimony in sec. 5, 
clearly points to something more. The Holy Spirit speaking 
in Scripture is not identical with Scripture itself. It is 
true that he may be said to speak in Scripture, inasmuch as 
he inspired it at the first ; and if that were all his work in 
this matter, we could not distinguish the two things. But 
he does more. Not only did he inspire the Word long ago, 
but here and now he opens our eyes, and gives us an under- 
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standing of its true and clear meaning. Thus we really 
have a living infallible Judge, distinct from the rule, to 
explain and apply it as occasion arises. The distinction of 
the Spirit speaking in the Word from the Word itself is 
indicated by De Moor ;? and the grounds of it are brought 
out by Owen in his work, On the Causes, Ways, and Means of 
Understanding the Mind of God as it is Revealed in his Word. 

May we not say that the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession concerning Holy Scripture is one that cannot be 
called extreme or one-sided; but while it is full, clear, and 
precise, is also remarkably moderate and judicious ? It can 
be maintained amid all the light of modern criticism, and will 
probably be found to mark out in substance the positions 
that are of vital importance in regard to this doctrine. 

Jas. S. CanDLIsH. 





Art. VIII.—Unitarian Christianity in Creed and Worship. 


1. Endeavours after the Christian Life. Discourses by JamMEs Mar- 
TINEAU. Fourth Edition. London. 1867. 


2. Studies of Christianity. A Series of Papers by James Martineau. 
London. 1875. 


3. Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Collected and Edited by James 
Martineau, LL.D., D.D. London. 1875. 


4. Common Prayer for Christian Worship, in Ten Services for Morning 


and Evening, with Special Collects, Prayers, and Occasional Services. 
London. 1875. 


) eer name of James Martineau, which occurs on the 

title-page of three of these volumes, must command 
the respect of all who are intelligently acquainted with the 
philosophic thinking and scientific speculation of the pre- 
sent day. By not a few he is regarded with that reverence 
which scholars cherish for their master, and honoured with 
the gratitude partizans entertain for one who has proved an 
able advocate of their cause, and a formidable antagonist of 
their opponents. It is not with James Martineau as philo- 
sopher and controversialist that we are concerned at present, 


1 Comment. in Marckii Comp. ii., sec. 43. 
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but with Dr Martineau the theologian; and we may still 
further restrict the scope of our paper by stating, that it is 
only with his creed, in so far as it bears upon the worship 
to which he has given literary shape, that we intend to 
occupy ourselves. That there may be no lack of material 
for judging on the part of our readers, we shall place Dr 
Martineau’s creed before them negatively, positively, and 
controversially ; and that there may be no injustice done to 
our author, we shall use his own terms whenever practicable. 

Towards the close of the paper, entitled, “‘ One Gospel in 
many Dialects” (Studies of Christianity, p. 899), the writer 
asserts that he and those who think with him are “‘ pledged 
to nothing but to lie open to all God’s truth.” The repu- 
diation of what, in this sense pledged, they feel constrained 
to throw away, is guardedly put, followed up with a state- 
ment of “‘ the divine sanctities that hold us,” and introduced 
in each case with an ‘ if”—‘ if sin be not original, all the 
more must it be actual; if there is no vicarious sacrifice 
possible, so much the more remains over for self-sacrifice ; 
if you will have it that Christ is only human, so much the 
more divine is your humanity to be.” We are surely not 
doing the writer injustice, when we state his creed negatively 
in these three positions—no original sin, no vicarious sac- 
- rifice, no divine Christ. Dr Martineau, however, is fully 
alive to the dangers which a negative creed involves, 
and warns his fellow-thinkers to take heed lest their 
gospel, instead of being a fruit-bearing branch drinking 
from the root of the vine, should degenerate into a dead 
residuum withered and hopeless. For his part he is pre- 
pared to furnish a scheme of characteristic faiths for 
Unitarian Christians. In the paper which bears the 
title, ‘‘ Five Points of Christian Faith” (Studies, p. 177), 
the avowed purpose is “to trace an outline of Christian 
truths which we consider secure and durable as our very 
nature,” to delineate ‘‘ Unitarian Christianity, not as a 
barren negation, but as a scheme of positive religion.” The 
following are the points, given in Dr Martineau’s own 
language and order :—1. ‘‘ The moral perceptions of man.” 
2. “‘The moral perfections of God.” 38. “ The strictly 
divine and inspired character of our own highest desires 
and best affections.” 4. ‘Christ as the perfect and tran- 
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scendent outward revelation of God.” 5. “‘ Human immor- 
tality, as exemplified in the heavenly life to which Jesus 
ascended.” These are ‘our five points of Christianity, 
considered as a system of positive religious doctrine.” 

For a controversial statement of Unitarian Christianity, 
we turn to the paper, ‘‘ Christianity, without Priest and 
without Ritual” (Studies, p. 35). There we find one drawn 
up in tabulated form, so as to exhibit the Unitarian and 
Trinitarian theology in most direct opposition. The follow- 
ing is the scheme :— 


Unitarian Doctrines opposed to Church Doctrines. 


1. The Personal Unity of God. 1. The Trinity in Unity. 

2. The Simplicity of Nature in 2. Two Distinct Natures in Christ. 
Christ. 

3. The Personal Originand Identity 3. The Transferable Nature and 
of Sin. Vicarious Removal of Sin. 

4. The Finite Duration of Future 4. The Eternity of Hell Torments. 
Suffering. 


In the creed of Unitarian Christianity, thus drawn forth 
in negative, positive, and controversial form, the point on 
which our readers are likely to seek further information is 
that which relates to the nature or natures and person of 
Christ. According to the extent to which they are satisfied 
or dissatisfied with the contents of the creed under this 
head, will they be prepared to admit or dispute the 
accuracy of the phrase, “ Unitarian Christianity.” The 
phrase is not ours; it is Dr Martineau’s. His claim for 
himself and others who think with him, is that they are 
‘Christians, and only Christians ”’; and when he proposes 
in his paper on the Five Points to trace an outline of 
Christian truth, he does so with a view to “ simply 
delineating Unitarian Christianity according to our con- 
ception of it.” What, then, does Dr Martineau think of 
the Christ of Christianity? What has he to say about 
the claims that have been put forth in favour of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the claims he asserted for himself? Whose 
son does he take Christ to be? Whose nature does he 
regard Him as possessing? There is some difficulty in 
extracting definite answers to these questions from the 
writings of Dr Martineau; for, in common with all Uni- 
tarians, he is fond of substituting fine sentiment woven 
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into rhythmic sentences, and vague generalities expressed 
with a lavish profusion of dainty words, for plain statements 
and categorical answers. Ask him what he thinks of 
Christ’s death, and he may answer in such words as 
these :— 

“T conceive of it as manifesting the last degree of moral perfection in 


the Holy One of God ; and believe that in thus being an expression of 
character it has its primary and everlasting value.” 


Ask him how Christ has shewn us the Father, and for 
reply you may get the following :— 

“Ever since he visited our earth with blessing, the soul of Christendom 

has worshipped a God resembling him,—a God of whom he was the 
image and impersonation ; and, therefore, not the God of which philosophy 
dreams .. . not the God of Calvinism, creating a race with certain fore- 
sight of the eternal damnation of the many, and against the few refusing 
to relax his frown except at the spectacle of blood. Jesus has given us 
a faith never held before, and still too much obscured, in the affectionate- 
ness of the Great Ruler; has made Him our own domestic God, whose 
ample home encircles all, leaving not the solitary, the sinner, or the sad 
without a place in the mansions of his house ; has wrapped us in the 
divine immensity without fear, and bid us claim the warm sun in heaven 
as our paternal hearth, and the vault of the pure sky as our protecting 
roof” (Studies, p. 194). 
With the exception of that old fling at “‘ the God of Calvin- 
ism,” and the time-worn taunt about “the many” and 
“‘the few” which we might have expected our author to 
be above the temptation to indulge in, the foregoing is 
finely conceived, beautifully expressed sentiment; but it 
does not contribute much, if anything, to the answering 
of the questions stated above. Notwithstanding this diffi- 
culty, we think we can place our readers in a position to 
understand the historical and doctrinal conceptions of 
Christ entertained by the ablest of living Unitarians. 

From both the negative and controversial statements of 
Dr Martineau’s faith, gathered from his writings and given 
above, it is evident that the divinity of Christ is denied, 
and the singleness of his nature maintained. The Christ 
of this system, however exalted above the rest of mankind 
in the purity of his moral nature and the loftiness of his 
spirit, is human, only human. The Christ of history is not 
regarded as standing where, in night vision at Bethel, 
Jacob saw the Lord in relation to the ladder of communi- 
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cation between heaven and earth, God and man—‘‘ above 
it.” Whatever may become of their Christianity, Dr 
Martineau and his fellow-Christians seem to feel bound 
to be true, in the first place, to their Unitarianism, and so 
reject duality in the unity of Christ’s person as decidedly 
as Trinity in the unity of the divine nature. It might 
seem as if this representation were not in harmony with 
the teaching of the first sermon in the volume of Endeavours 
after the Christian Life. At the very outset of that discourse 
on “ The law of the Spirit of life in Jesus Christ,” Christ 
is affirmed to be the representative and revealer of both 
the divine and human mind— 

“So far as Jesus Christ was ‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ;’ 
so far as one uniform mind and power possessed him, as one sacred purpose 
was impressed upon his life ; so far is he the emblem of Deity.” On the 
human side “in so far as he underwent vicissitudes of emotion ; in so 
far as he spake, thought, acted differently in different periods of his 
career, and a changed hue of soul came over him, and threw across the 
world before him a brighter or a sadder shade ; so far is he the ideal and 
picture of the mind of man. His self-variations are altogether human.” 

This way of writing might lead some in unsuspecting 
guilelessness to imagine that all needing to be contended 
for relative to the person of Christ is conceded by our author. 
But those who have any acquaintance with Unitarian 
writings know how erroneous such a conclusion would be, 
know that with this school the practice is a favourite one 
of using expressions which to the untrained ear may seem 
to grant a great deal, but which commit those who use 
them to nothing but what is ambiguous in meaning and 
harmless in its vagueness. ‘‘ Altogether divine,” ‘ alto- 
gether human,” are quite safe phrases to apply to Christ 
when in ourselves we find it stated that there is ‘“‘ the Man,” 
and “‘the God;” that, while self-cure is of all things the 
most arduous, what is impossible to ‘‘the Man within us,” 
may be altogether possible to “‘the God.” In truth, by 
those who thus speak of the Divine and Human in Christ, 
the emblem of Deity, the representative and revealer of the 
Divine mind, much the same concession and approximation 
to Church doctrines are made as by those who grant the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and then proceed to deal 
with them in a way that shews that inspiration is with them 
nothing more than the breathing and burning of genius 
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to which all classic literature can lay claim. What the 
concession of the Divine in Christ is worth, when made by 
Dr Martineau, we proceed to shew. 

The prayer-book, of which the full title is given at the 
head of the article, does not bear Dr Martineau’s name. 
We learn, however, from a reliable quarter that the com- 
pilation is of his drawing up, as indeed any one familiar 
with the style and grace of his writings might easily gather 
from the contents of the book. It is a remarkable “‘ book of 
common prayer.” In the preface an historical retrospect is 
taken for the purpose of shewing that even in churches of 
freest ritual there has always been a tendency “to qualify 
individual fervour by regulated order;” and the special 
circumstances that gave rise to this attempt to supply 
English Unitarians with a book of prayers are set forth in 
the following sentences : 

“The use of free prayer among the English Presbyterians is due to 
the necessity of external position rather than of internal conviction. 
It is quite in harmony with the history of the English Presbyterians, 
that a body of London ministers, inheriting their traditions and their 
name, their protest against creeds which divide Christians, their longing 
for a worship which unites, should have conceived the design of a new 
liturgical compilation, to be gathered, in a catholic spirit, from the 
devotional writings of every Christian age. To one of their members 
they accordingly gave the commission—with promises of help which have 
been more than fulfilled—to revise the services in use in the Church of 
England, and to make additions from other sources, after having carried 
out more fully a course of reading which has always been his delight.” 


For the right understanding of the terms here employed, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that after the Revolution a 
change began to take place in the theological tenets of 
English nonconformists, and that a descent was gradually 
made from orthodoxy to the highest Arianism, and from 
Arianism to the lowest Socinianism, so that by the close of 
the last century the property and name of English Presby- 
terians passed into the hands of Unitarians, who were 
apostates from the traditions and assailants of the faith of 
those whose successors and heirs they claimed to be.’ Un- 

1 Lord Macaulay and the late Dr M‘Crie agree in tracing the charge largely 
to what Dr Martineau evidently regards with satisfaction—a growing 
aversion to any fixed standard of doctrine as a recognised test of ministerial 


soundness in the faith. See Macaulay’s speech on Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 
and M‘Crie’s Annals of English Presbytery. 
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derstanding, then, that ‘‘ English Presbyterians” means 
in this connection Unitarians, what are the prominent 
features of this book of Common Prayer adapted for use 
in the worship of Unitarian Christianity? The general 
order of the Church of England prayer-book in morning and 
evening services being preserved, eight are added suitable 
for morning or evening service; then follow ‘ Collects for 
the Christian Year,” a collection of “‘ Prayers and Thanks- 
givings,” a few “ Collects that may be used before or after 
sermon,” and finally, “ Special Services” for communion, 
baptism, confirmation, matrimony, visitation of the sick, 
burial, and for use at sea. From the services there are 
struck out the Absolution or Remission of sins, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Creed of Athanasius, and the Nicene Creed of the 
English Communion Service. As often as in the Church of 
England order a place is given to the doxology—‘“ Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world with- 
out end ;” some other formula is substituted, such as— 
‘Glory be to God Most High, the ever-blessed Father ; who 
is, and was, and shall be, world without end,” or this, ‘““Now 
unto the God of grace, for the might of his Spirit and the 
love of Christ ; be glory in the Church throughout all ages, 
world without end.” It being contrary to Unitarian Chris- 
tianity to pray to Christ, and all forms of invocation requiring 
to be addressed to the Father, a change was found to be 
necessary in the Te Dewm, which is effected thus. Instead of 
the lines—“ Thine honourable, true, and only Son ; Thou art 
the King of Glory, O Christ; Thou art the everlasting Son 
of the Father,” are the following, ‘“‘ The beloved, true, and 
glorified Son. Thou art the King of Glory, 0 God.” The por- 
tions relating to the incarnation, the overcoming the sharp- 
ness of death, the eternal session and the coming in judgment 
give place to the following :—‘‘ Thou didst not suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption; Thou gavest him the victory 
over sin and death; and openest the kingdom of heaven to 
all the faithful; and callest us thither by the Spirit of 
adoption.” 

Notwithstanding these omissions and alterations there is 
much in the manual which might lead to the conclusion 
that the worship is that of Trinitarians, and in harmony 
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with Church doctrine. Thus in the baptismal service the form 
occurs—‘‘ I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.”' In the communion service 
a prayer is supplied for the minister after dispensing the 
elements, of which the following is the opening paragraph :— 

“Father of our spirits; mindful of Christ’s life and teaching, his 
death upon the cross, his resurrection and ascension, and his seat at thy 
right hand, we have partaken of this bread and wine in remembrance of 
him. We beseech thee to sanctify them to us: and may we who thus 
eat of one bread and drink of one cup be made one with each other in 
the fellowship of the same Holy Spirit, and one with thy dear Son.” 


At the close of several of the services one of the forms of 
benediction is the well-known one in 2d Corinthians, xiii. 14. 
Who that formed his judgment from these parts of the 
services would suppose they were intended to be used by 
those who maintain the ‘‘ personal Unity of God” in 
opposition to the “‘ Trinity in Unity” of church doctrine ? 
Who would imagine that the Holy Spirit of these passages 
is not a person, but a thing of which Dr Martineau considers 
it no violation of good taste, to say nothing of Christian 
feeling, to write thus flippantly :— 

“ But the Holy Spirit goes into no one’s keeping, and is no respecter 
of tongues. Free as the wind to blow where it listeth, it sweeps where- 
ever souls are genial to its breath, and will yield to it their gifts of love, 
of lips, of life. It seemed to have had enough of Hebrew, ever since it 
had gone into the hands of the philologists and been made a sacred 
language, and begun to drone.” 


Then among the contents of this manual of devotion there 
are statements made regarding Christ which might seem to 
set forth the faith of the Church as opposed to that of 
Unitarians. Thus in the canticle which, in the fourth 
service, follows the first lesson, there occur the following 
lines :— 


“Thou hast visited and redeemed thy people, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ; by whom we have access to thy throne of grace, as children 
to the presence of a father. In him did the fulness of thy Spirit dwell, 





'To meet variety of tastes, however, other three formulas are given—‘‘ I 
baptize thee in the name of Jesus Christ.” If a simple form of dedication be 
preferred—‘‘ I dedicate thee to the kizgdom of God through his Son, Jesus 
Christ ;” or ‘‘ In the name of Jesus Christ, I dedicate thee to God, our Father 
in heaven.” 
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that he might impart thereof to all mankind. Though tempted as we 
are, he sinned not ; neither was guile found in his mouth.” 


One of the prayers in the ninth service begins with these 
words :— 


“O God, thou hast set us in the train of many martyrs and holy 
men, and given us, as author and finisher of our faith, one who offered 
himself up a living and dying sacrifice.” 

In the communion service an offering of praise is given 
which contains this paragraph :— 

“We bless thee for sending thy beloved Son iuto the world to save 
sinners ; for exalting him to thy right hand in heaven ; for all the gifts 
and graces of thy Holy Spirit, and for the hope of eternal life.” 

We need not multiply quotations, those already given 
being sufficient for our purpose. Two things seem to be 
rendered plain by this examination of the Unitarian prayer- 
book—First. The anxiety of its compilers to use as often as 
they can the language of those whom they deem to be 
involved in serious doctrinal error. Their anxiety has led 
them in some cases to employ phraseology which they must 
know is open to a very different construction from that which 
commends itself to their judgment, and in so doing their 
procedure may appear to some to involve an overlooking of 
the boundary line that separates honourable from question- 
able conduct. Second. From the omission of the three 
creeds, and the alterations made upon the Te Deum and 
doxology of the ancient Church, it is evident that Unitarian 
Christians are not prepared to “‘honour the Son even as 
they honour the Father.” They have many beautiful things 
to say regarding Him as God’s dear Son, but they will not 
say glory be to the Son; they think He has done something 
for sinners, something to secure the pardon of sins, nay, if 
you will, “to save sinners ;” but they do not think that in 
His person are to be found God and man, “one Christ, who 
suffered for our salvation.” How can they? What has the 
dear Son of God done more than others who have gone 
before Him in “the glorious succession of the good;” in 
what respect does the High Priest of Christianity differ from 
the priests of Aaron’s line? Dr Martineau undertakes to 
reply in one of the longest and most elaborate papers in the 
Studies of Christianity.' According to him all the reference 

1 “*Tnconsistency of the Scheme of Vicarious Redemption.” 
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of sacrifices under the law was to ceremonial sins unconscious 
or inevitable, ritual transgressions and impurity arising from 
inadvertence or necessity. For these Jewish sacrifices were 
a mulct, acknowledgment, or commutation, and for these 
only ; moral wrong-doing not being contemplated or covered 
by them. Now by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
endeavouring to soothe the uneasiness of believing Jews, 
the death of Jesus Christ is represented in the light of com- 
mutations for legal observances, a light in which it is to be 
supposed sacrifice would at once present itself to them. 
The author is represented as saying in substance :— 


“You can look without uneasiness on your ritual omissions, when the 
blood of some victim has been presented instead, and the penetralia of 
your sanctuary have been sprinkled with the offering. Well, on no other 
terms would I soothe your anxiety ; precisely such equivalent sacrifice 
does Christianity exhibit, only of so peculiar a nature that for all cere- 
monial neglects, intentional no less than inadvertent, you may rely upon 
indemnity.” 


Endeavouring to make good this position, Dr Martineau 
dwells upon the contrast between the Mosaic sacrifices and 
the offering of Christ. The former, frequently offered, were 
of limited, temporary efficacy; the latter, once presented, 
has a perpetuity of efficacy. According to this shewing, the 
contrast between the sons of Aaron and the Son of God is 
limited to that between repetition and oneness, between 
offering daily, and offering once for all. Christ did once the 
selfsame thing which Jewish priests did many times over. 
And what was that? In Hebrews (vii. 27), it is stated to 
have been an offering up sacrifices on the part of the 
officiating priest, “‘ first for his own sins, and then for the 
people’s.” Did Christ also do that? Dr Martineau does 
not shrink from saying he did. Ina foot-note on the passage 
quoted above, he ridicules the interpretation of the verse 
given by Trinitarian commentators, which would so limit the 
once offering up as to make it applicable only to the sins of 
the people. To him it is as plain as words can make it, 
that Christ, ‘‘ once for all” offered up “a sacrifice, first for 
his own sins, and then for the people’s.” He submits that 
“it is positively affirmed that Christ did offer sacrifice for 
his own sins,” those sins for which his death was a com- 
mutation being “not moral in their character, but cere- 
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monial”—of the same order in him as in the people. That 
the view thus presented of Levitical sacrifices is meagre in the 
extreme, that the scope of the Epistle to the Hebrews is on this 
shewing entirely missed, and that the conception of a Christ 
who is only “holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners” “in his celestial dwelling,” while in ceremonial 
transgressions he is one with sinners and one of them, being 
not “without sin,” is a conception that offers violence alike 
to the record of Scripture and the findings of the Christian 
consciousness ; these are the positions to be advanced in 
opposition to the foregoing travesty of biblical interpretation. 
But the substantiating of them is not needed for our present 
purpose. If we have been to any extent successful in making 
the creed of Unitarian Christianity act as a key to the 
worship, our readers will have no difficulty in accounting 
for the omissions, alterations, and adaptations, which were 
considered necessary before the services in use in the Church 
of England could be used by those who claim to be 
‘Christians, and only Christians ;” and perhaps they may 
share the revulsion of feeling to which we confess, as often 
as in this handbook for Christian worship we find the Lord 
Jesus Christ styled ‘‘thy dear Son,” ‘“‘thy beloved Son,” 
“‘our Saviour.” It was said to one who offered the lip 
homage of “‘ Hail, Master,” and a kiss, ‘‘ Betrayest thou the 
Son of man with a kiss?” are not those in danger of having 
the same question put to them who call him Lord and 
Saviour, while all they mean is that he brings indemnity 
for ceremonial neglects, an indemnity he stood as much in 
need of as any who before him did priestly work ? 

The influence of the creed of Unitarian Christianity upon 
the praise element in worship can be estimated by an exami- 
nation of the Unitarian hymn-book, which bears the title, 
Hymns of Praise and Prayer, collected and edited by James 
Martineau, LL.D., D.D. Numbering 797 hymns and pieces, 
the collection is in many respects an interesting and valuable 
one. The range of selection is wider than that of any 
denominational hymn-book known to us. The Roman 
Breviary, Parisian Breviary, and Roman Missal are drawn 
from equally with the Bristol and Plymouth Collectiens and 
the Boston Chapel Hymn-book; pieces from the pen of 
Ignatius Loyola, Robert Burns, James Hogg, Sir W. Scott, 
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F. P. Cobbe, and R. W. Emerson are placed side by side 
with the hymns of Toplady and Wesley, Cowper and Newton, 
Watts and Doddridge, Montgomery and Elliott. For the 
compositions of all these alike the claim is advanced that 
they are vatum suspiria, the solatium ecclesie. Notwith- 
standing the bulk of the collection and the wide range of 
its selection, there are many hymns dear to the heart of 
Christendom which are refused admittance. The ‘“ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty” of Heber, which in so many 
collections stands first, is of course not permitted to cross 
the threshold of this hymn-book. To Cowper’s ‘ There is a 
fountain filled with blood,” to Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” to 
Charlotte Elliott’s ‘‘ Just as Iam,” to Keble’s “Sun of my 
soul, thou Saviour dear,” to Watt’s ‘‘ When I survey the 
wondrous cross,” the stern prohibition has been addressed— 
Ye cannot enter here. Why those who in their prayer-book 
profess that they “‘sincerely love our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and desire ‘‘ to be his true disciples,” who ‘‘ give most humble 
and hearty thanks to our Father in heaven for the word and 
work of his Son, Jesus Christ,’ whom he sent “into the 
world to save sinners,” should not be at liberty so to express 
themselves in their praise-book we may not be able to 
explain, but so it is. They may recreate themselves with 
‘Rocked in the cradle of the deep” (No. 752), but it is not 
deemed for their profiting that they should sing “ Rock of 
ages, cleft for me;” they may join Anne Steel in saying 
‘*When I survey life’s varied scene,” but they must part 
company with good Isaac Watts so soon as he says “‘ When 
I survey the wondrous cross.” 

This, it may be said, is a matter of taste, and Unitarian 
Christians must be allowed to select and exclude as they 
please without having the fear of an evangelical review 
before their eyes. They are at liberty to insert and omit so 
as to harmonise their worship with their creed, if not their 
language; but are they at liberty when inserting, to alter 
hymns, the sanction of authors being no longer obtainable, 
and so to alter as entirely to pervert the composition from 
its original intention? Should what is implied in this ques- 
tion seem to form a grave charge, let the following instances 
of Unitarian accommodation be cordially weighed. The first 
line in the closing stanza of Lyte’s hymn for eventide is— 
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Alteration and Mutilation of Hymns. gt 


** Hold thou thy cross before my closing eyes.” 
for which Dr Martineau substitutes— 
** Come thou in light before my closing eyes.” 


The five opening lines of one of Charles Wesley’s happiest 
strains are— 
‘* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh, 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide.” 
It was with difficulty we recognised old friends in the follow- 
ing rendering of three of the above lines :— 
‘* Father, refuge of my soul! 
Let me to thy shelter fly : 
Hide me, O my Father, hide.” 
Mainly through the publicity given to it in Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, many Protestants have become acquainted 
with the evening hymn of F. W. Faber, which has this for 
opening verse :— 
‘** Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go; 
Thy word into our minds instil ; 
And make our lukewarm hearts to glow 
With lowly love and fervent will. 
Through life’s long day and death’s dark night, 
O gentle Jesus, be our light.” 
In Dr Martineau’s hands the first and last lines assume the 
following disguise :— 
‘*O Father! bless us ere we go. 
Father of spirits! be our light.” 
Perhaps the two hymns most widely known in England 
among young and old, churchmen and dissenters, are the 
morning and evening hymns of Bishop Ken, which wind up 
with the stanza of which the first and last lines are :— 
‘* Praise God, from whom all blessing flow ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
In that form they could not be admitted into this collection 
for Unitarian Christianity, as it asks nothing of the Son, so 
it brings no homage of praise to him, and therefore the 
morning and evening hymns of English devotion have here 
this most lame and feeble concluding line :— 
‘* Praise him, my soul! for all his love.” 


We leave our readers to form their own judgment of this 
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treatment of literary property, which surely has its rights 
as much as any other kind of property. For our part, did 
the opportunity present itself, we would not hesitate to 
inform the editor that to mutilate hymns in that fashion, 
when it is out of the power of the authors to remonstrate 
against such perversion of their compositions, is a violation 
of all literary fairness, a procedure which we would fain 
hope is not justified by anything to be found in the ethics of 
Unitarian Christianity. 

There are other features of Dr Martineau’s hymn-book, 
elucidated by the outline of his creed contained in the 
earlier part of this paper, it might interest our readers 
were we to bring out. The very ordering of the contents of 
the collection is significant. Containing four books in all, 
the titles of Books I. and II. are, ‘‘ God and his Descent on 
Man,” ‘‘ Man in his Ascent to God.” For the person and 
work of Jesus Christ a place is found in Book I., under 
section 4, which contains hymns bearing upon God’s descent 
‘in the constitution and history of humanity;” and to “‘ the 
person and life of Jesus Christ, the history and influence of 
his religion, and the future kingdom of God on earth,” only 
sixty hymns are devoted, so that of the 797 which constitute 
the collection 737 have no direct bearing upon Christ in 
person and offices, work, history, and influence.' 

It has been often remarked that the creed of Unitarianism, 
in which so much prominence is given to ‘‘ Man in his 
ascent to God,” is a cold and cheerless one; and the truth 
of the statement is confirmed by an examination of this 
manual for Unitarian worship. The pervading tone of the 
book is sad and sombre, and can hardly fail to give the 
impression that the Unitarian creed is not favourable to 
what is bright with exultation and confidence, sunny with 
joy and hope. There are hymns of cheerfulness and joy in 
the collection, but not more than three or four; whereas 
those that tell of sadness, of disappointment, of bafiled 
endeavour, of vain quest and painful conflict, are of constant 
occurrence. The strain of the book may be said to be that 
of No. 201, ‘‘ The Broken Shield.” 


' The most recently published hymnal of genuine Presbyterianism is that 
of the United Presbyterian Church in Scotland. Out of its 366 pieces 
seventy-two are occupied with the ‘‘ Redeemer.” 
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‘*O send me not away ! for I would drink, 
E’en I, the weakest, at the fount of life ; 
Chide not my steps, that venture near the brink, 
Weary and fainting from the deadly strife. 


Went I not forth undaunted and alone, 
Strong in the majesty of human might ? 
Lo! I return, all wounded and forlorn, 
My dream of glory lost in shades of night. 


Was I not girded for the battle-field ? 
Bore I not helm of pride and glittering sword ! 
Behold the fragments of my broken shield, 
And lend to me thy heavenly armour, Lord !” 
This is as sad as it is beautiful; but there is another 
sadder still. Those who have read Isaac Taylor’s essay on 
“The State of Unitarianism in England” will remember 
the graphic sketch there given of a Sunday morning service 
in an English Unitarian place of worship. The minister is 
portrayed—‘‘a spare, keen-eyed man, sedate in deport- 
ment and sarcastic in look, and yet manifestly sad at 
heart ;” the chapel is described as of sombre exterior, with 
an interior in harmony, deep galleries protuding their bulk 
far upon the central space, and the lower area ‘‘ penfolded 
by pews”; the congregation is compared to ‘‘ columns erect 
amid the ruins of Palmyra,” and the outline of a sermon, 
called ‘the querulous harangue of half-an-hour,” is given, 
although the text had slipped from recollection, not having 
been once referred to in the body of the discourse. The 
only thing wanting is a hymn; and we venture to supple- 
ment the essayist’s description to the extent of suggesting 
that the services be brought to a close by ‘‘ the prompter of 
psalmody,” who, aided by a voice or two from the furthest 
corner of the building, ‘‘ performs the joyful anthem!” 
having it assigned him as his final service to “‘ raise the 
tune” to No. 9 in Dr Martineau’s collection— 
‘*T cannot find thee ! still on restless pinion 
My spirit beats the void where thou dost dwell : 


I wander lost through all thy vast dominion, 
And shrink beneath thy light ineffable. 

I cannot find thee! E’en when most adoring 
Before thy shrine | bend in lowliest prayer, 

Beyond these bounds of thought, my thought upsoaring 
From furthest quest comes back : thou art not there ! 

' Logic in Theology, and other Essays. 
VOL. XXVI.— NO. XCIX. N 
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Yet high above the limits of my seeing, 
And folded far within the inmost heart, 
And deep below the deeps of conscious being, 
Thy splendour shineth : there, O God, thou art ! 


I cannot lose thee! Still in thee abiding, 
The end is clear, how wide soe’er I roam ! 

The law that holds the worlds my steps is guiding, 
And I must rest at last in thee, my home.” 


Could anything be sadder than this plaint of a seeking 
soul, seeking but not finding: could anything be more 
cheerless than the conviction that there is no guiding for 
human steps save in ‘‘ the law that holds the worlds”? 
Surely a creed which finds expression in such a worship, 
while within hearing of the voice that says, ‘‘I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life: he that followeth Me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life,” has 
a fitting description applied to it by Isaac Taylor when he 
calls it ‘‘ a doctrine of desolation and decay.” 


C. G. M‘Crir. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS.' 
Op TEsTAMENT EXEGEsIs. 


The Antiquities of Israel. By Heinrich Ewa p, late Professor of the 
University of Géttingen. Trauslated from the German by Henry 
Snagn Jotty, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 
Pp. 382. 


Lange's Commentary on the Old Testament. Translated, enlarged, and 
edited by Patuip Scnarr, D.D. Vol. II. Exodus and Leviticus. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Pp. 174 and 206. 


An Exposition of the First Twenty Chapters of Exodus, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Nature and Style of the Mosaic and Scripture Symbolism. 
By S R. Bosanquet, Esq. London: Hatchards. 1876. Pp. 254. 


A specimen of the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. 


Homiletical Commentary on the Book of Job. By Tomas Rostnson, 
D.D. London: Richard D. Dickinson. 1876. Pp. 301. 


Moralising and sermonising. 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Ezekiel. By Cart FriepRicu 
Keit, D.D. Translated from the German by the Rev. James 
Martin, B.A. Edinburgh: T. &. T. Clark. 1876. 2 vols. Pp. 
428 and 434. 


An Initiatory Catechism of Hebrew Grammar, to which is added a brief 
Initiatory Catechism of Chaldee Grammar. By the Rev. P. Mercer, 
Professor of Sacred Languages and Exegetics to the Presbyterian 
Church of Victoria. Melbourne : Walker, May, & Co. 1876. 


This is the first Hebrew Grammar composed and printed in Australia, 
so far as known to us; and we congratulate the Presbyterian Church 
upon this, as well as other signs of life and progress. The Grammar 
seems carefully prepared, and well fitted for its purpose. It is not 
possible to have much that is new in such a work ; but the inflection of 
the verbs is ingeniously prescribed in a skeleton paradigm. We doubt, 
however, the wisdom of the form of the book, in so far as it is a series 
of questions and answers. 


New TrestaMENT Execesis. 


A Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Newton Theological Institution. First Complete British Edition. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Glasgow : Thomas D. Morrison. 
1877. Pp. 351. 


We welcome a new edition in this country of this excellent and 
scholarly commentary. 


‘ Any important works in this list will be noticed in due time in the Review. 
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The Acts of the Apostles. With Notes, Comments, Maps, and Illustrations. 
By Rev. Lyman Apsorr. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1876. 
Pp. 262. 


Intended for Christian workers, and giving the results without the 
processes of scholarship. 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By D. D. Wuevon, D_D., 
of the American Episcopal Methodist Church. Vol. 1V. 1 Cor 
2Tim. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1876. 


Also for practical use, and Arminian in the doctrinal views expressed. 


Studies on the New Testament. By F. Gover, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
Neuchatel. Edited by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrrerton, M.A. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1876. 


Missionary LITERATURE. 


Forty Years’ Work in Polynesia and New Guinea, from 1835 to 1875. By 
the Rev. A. W. Murray, of the London Missionary Society. 
Nisbet & Co. 1876. 

A well-written and very interesting narrative of the progress of the 

Christianisation of the South Sea Islands, especially of the Samoan 

group, from the first introduction of the gospel to the present day, 


simply and modestly told, without any appearance of exaggeration or 
over-colouring. 


The Trident, the Crescent, and the Cross: a View of the Religious History 
of India during the Hindu, Buddhist, Mahommedan, and Christian 
Periods. By the Rev. James VAUGHAN, nineteen years a missionary 
of the C. M. S. in Calcutta. London: Lengmaus, Green, & Co. 
1876 

Likely to be useful in giving information on the character and history 
of the principal religions of India, and the influence of English education 
and missionary efforts in that land. The narrative is lucid and interesting, 
and seems to be drawn from the best sources of information. The spirit 


is thoroughly Christian, while fair and judicious in regard to the other 
religions described. 





Life in the Southern Isles ; or, Scenes and Incidents in the South Pacific and 
New Guinea. By the Rev. Wittram Wyarr Gitt, B.A. London : 
Religious Tract Society. Pp. 356. 

A very interesting account of the South Sea Islands and their people, 
and the introduction of Christianity among them. 


The Romance of Missions: or, Inside Views of Life and Labour in the 
Land of Ararat By Maria A. West, Missionary of the American 
Board in Turkey. With an Introduction by Mrs Cartes. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. Pp. 710. 


Full of interest, not from any imaginary romance, but from the details 
of a personal narrative. 
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South African Missions. By C. H. Mauay, once a Major in the British 
Army. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1876. Pp. 298. 


The Gospel in Santhalistan. By an old Indian. With Preface by 
Horativs Bonar, D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1875. 
Pp. 98. 


SERMONS, 


Until the Day Break, and other Sermons. By the late Rev. WILLIAM 
Witson, M.A., Musselburgh. With Memoir by the Rev. James 


Morr, M.A., Maybole. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliott. 1876. Pp. 
XXXiiL, 352. 


Sermons by the Rev. Edmund Mortlock, B.D., Rector of Moulton, Suffolk. 
Edited by his nephew, W. F. Joun Kays, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Lincoln. London: Hatchards, 1876. Pp. 399. 


Sermons to the Natural Man. By Wituiam G. T. Suepp, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 13876. Pp. 422. 


The Vision of God, and other Sermons, preached on special occasions. 
Henry Auton, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1876. Pp. 


20, 


Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. A volume of sermoris. By James 
Martineau, LL.D., D.D, London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & 
Dyer. 1876. Pp. 344. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Alexander MacEwen, M.A., D.D., Minister of 
Claremont Church, Glasgow. Edited by his Son, with a Memoir. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose. 1877. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. Third Series. By 
the Rev. Donatp Fraser, D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 
1876. Pp. 306. 

The Fear of God in Relation to Religion, Theology, and Reason. By the 


Rev. Rosert Brown, Markinch. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliott. 
1876. Pp. 409. 


Memorials of a Quiet Ministry. Being the Life and Letters of Rev. 
Andrew Milroy, Free Tron Church, Edinburgh. By his Son, ANDREW 
Watiace Minroy, M.A., Reader at the Rolls Chapel. London : 
James Nisbet & Co. 1876. Pp. 177. 


The Judgment of Jerusalem, predicted in Scripture, fulfilled in History. 


By the Rev. Dr Parron, of New York. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 


The Exodus and the Wanderings in the Wilderness. By the Rev. Dr 
Epersurim. London: Religious Tract Society. Pp. 200. 
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Modern Infidelity Disarmed, in a Reply to M. Renan’s Life of Jesus, &c. 
By E. Stepnens. London: Bemrose & Sons. 1876. Pp. 460. 


A Course of Addresses on the Word and Works of God, delivered to an 
Evangelical Association of Young Men. By Maurice Loruian. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 1876. Pp. 282. 


The Prophets of Christendom. Sketches of Eminent Preachers. By the 
Rev. W. Boyp Carpenter, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1876. Pp. 275. 


Rowland Hill: Wis Life, Anecdotes, and Pulpit Sayings. By Vernon 
J. CuHarLeswortH. With an Introduction by C. H. Spurceon. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1876. Pp. 292. 


The Struggle for Eternal Life ; or, The Immortality of the Just, and the 
Gradual Extinction of the Wicked. By E. Petavet, D.D. With 


Introduction by Rev. R.W. Date, M.A. London: Kellaway & Co. 
Pp. 154. 


System der Praktischen Theologie. Von Dr Cart ADoLF GERHARD Von 
Zezscuwitz, Erlangen. Zweite Abtheilung. Leipzig. 1876. Pp. 
472. 


The United Presbyterian Divinity Hall. By the Rev. P. Lanprertu. 
Edinburgh : William Oliphant & Co. 1876. Pp. 340. 


The Life of Faith, as Illustrated by the example of the Apostle Paul. By 


Joun Tuomson, D.D., Paisley. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, 
& Co. 1876. Pp. 216. 


Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lord. By W. G. Buraixig, D.D. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1876. Pp. 288, 


The Verity and Value of the Miracles of Christ, an Appeal to the Common 
Sense of the People. By Tomas Cooper. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1876. Pp. 170. 




















NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


It is intended in future Numbers to give from time to time 
Reviews, as careful and complete as possible, of the literary work 
done during each year in the several departments of Theology. 
Such a review of the literature of Church History for 1876 was 
intended to have been published in this Number, but has had to be 
postponed till April. In the hope of dealing more satisfactorily 
in this way with current theological literature, the new books 
received by the Editor are merely named, with occasionally very 


brief remarks. 





